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§ 1. Title, Author, Scope, $c. 


The designation given in our version to the second book of the Pentateuch, 
viz. ‘Exodus, 7 is derived directly from the Greek e £o6o s, exodos , varying only by 
the Latinised termination us for os. The import of the term is that of going 
forth, emigration, departure, and is significant of the principal event recorded in 
it. to wit, the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt. According to 
Hebrew usage, though no where in the test itself, it is called )r<1faE3 ve- 

elteh shemoth, and these are the names, from the initial words of the book. This 
phrase, however, is sometimes abbreviated by the Jewish writers to the simple 
Jtefrm fttM shemoth . , the -names. 

That the authorship of this book is rightly ascribed to Moses, is proved by the 
arguments which go to ascertain the entire Pentateuch sis the production of his 
hand. These are so fully detailed in our Introduction to Genesis, that it will be 
unnecessary to repeat them here. But ive have in addition still more explicit 
evidence on this point. Moses testifies of himself, Ex, 24. 4, that he ‘wrote ail 
the words of the Lord, 5 commanded him on a certain occasion, which words are 
contained in this book. Our Savior, also, when citing, Mark 12. 26, a certain 
passage from this book, calls it ‘the book of Moses.’ And again, Luke 20. 37, 
he says, ‘Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush.’ It is 
moreover to be observed that the books of the Old Testament are spoken of in 
the New, Luke 15. 31, as divided into two grand classes, ‘Moses and the proph- 
ets,’ and in v, 16, ‘the law and the prophets so that all the Scriptures, besides 
‘the prophets,’ were written by Moses ; in other words, the four books of the 
‘law’ were- written by him. There remains, therefore, no room for doubt that 
Moses wrote the book of Exodus, and if any thing more were necessary to estab- 
lish its canonical character, it would be found in the fact mentioned by Rivet, 
that twenty-five passages are quoted from it by Christ and his Apostles in express 
terms, and nineteen as to the sense. 

As to the general scope of the book, it is plainly to preserve the memorial of 
the great facts of the national history of Israel in its earlier periods, to wit, their 
deliverance from Egypt, the kindness and faithfulness of God in their subsequent 
preservation in the wilderness, the delivery of the Law, and the establishment of 
a new and peculiar system of worship. All the particulars connected with these 
several events are given in the fullest and most interesting detail, and in such a 
manner as to compel in the reader the recognition of an overruling Providence at 
every step of the narration. There is perhaps no book m the Bible that record* 



auuu im lausinons senes 01 miracles, or tnat Keeps the divine agency so con- 
stantly before the mind's eye. Nor are the moral lessons which it teaches less 
prominent and striking. We find the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. 10. 11, alter having 
adverted to the course of Israel's experience as a nation, immediately adding- 
‘Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples; and they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.' No sooner had 
ho adverted to their privileges than he describes their chastisements, as indicted 
to the intent that we should not so imitate their sin, as to provoke a visitation 
el the same vengeance. Indeed their whole history forms one grand prediction 
and outline of human redemption, and of the lot of the church. In the servitude 
of Israel wc behold a lively image of the bondage to sin and Satan in which the 
unregenerate are held captive. In the deliverance from Egypt is foreshown their 
redemption from this horrid thraldom ; and the journey through the wilderness 
is a graphic program of a Christian's journey through life to his final inheritance 
in the heavenly Canaan. So also, without minute specification, the manna of 
which the Israelites ate, and the rock of which they drank, as well as the brazen 
serpent by which they were healed, were severally typical of corresponding 
particulars under the Christian economy. Add to this, that under me sacrifices 
and ceremonial service of the Mosaic institute, were described the distinguishing 
tealures of the more spiritual worship of the Gospel. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, if we would adequately understand the drift 
° the P ecuhar institutions which we find prescribed in the pages of this book 
that the grand design of Heaven was to form the Israelites into a distinct and 
independent people, and to unite them in one great political and ecclesiastical 
Wy of whom Jehovah himself was to be the ackowledged head, constituting 
*hat is familiarly known as the Jewish Theocracy. But upon this unique kind 
of polity, which never had a parallel in the case of any other nation on earth, we 
have reserved a more extended train of remark in the Introduction to the Second 

lurnT ° f 18 W ° rkj Wher ° UlG reader WiH flnd lhe whole subject amply dis. 


§ 2. 2 ime occupied by the History , Divisions, $c. 

The period embraced by the history will be seen from the follow 
potation:-— 

From death of Joseph to birth of Moses, ..... g(j 
From birth of Moses to departure from Egypt, ’ 8I 

From departure from Egypt to Tabernacle ’erected. . * * V 


■mg com* 


Some make the period from the death of Jnsei 
years, which will increase the sum total to ] 
flight to make it necessary to state the grounds 
owerved, however, that neatly the whole book 
weats which occurred In the last 
y>, j to the Jewish f—— 

parashoth, or larger divisions, and 


h to the birth of Moses to be 63 
5 years, hut the difference is too 
of either calculation. It is to be 
k or on pied in the detail of the 
the*. period above mentioned, 
ai ron S* :v>ut this book is divided into eleven m — 'S3 
- . - i twenty tr-rra or &mulW divisW, 



INTRODUCTION. 5 

In our Bibles it is divided into forty chapters, which, according to the different 
subjects treated, may bo classified as follows:-— 

I. The oppression of the Israelites in Egypt, ch. 1. 

II. The birth and early life of Moses, eh. 2. 

III. The legation of Moses, eh. 3, 4. I — 29. 

IV. The mission of Moses, and the infliction of the first eight plagues, 

ch. 4, 29—10. 21. 

V. The institution of the Passover, ch. 12. I — 21. 

VI. The conclusion of the ten plagues, ch. 10, 21 — 32. 21 — 31. 

. VII. The exodus, ch. 12. 31 — 37, and 40— 42. 

VIII. The wanderings in the wilderness, from Rameses in Egypt to Mount 

Sinai, ch. 12. 37—40 to eh. 19. 1, 2. 

IX. Moses called up into the mount, and the preparation of the people 

for the renewing of the Covenant, ch. 19, 

X. The moral law delivered, ch. 20. 

XI. The judicial and ceremonial law delivered, ch. 2I« — 31. 

XII. The idolatry of the Israelites, and their punishment with the re- 

newal of the Covenant, ch. 32 — 34, 

XIII. The offerings for and the construction of the tabernacle, ch. 35 — 39* 

XIV. The tabernacle erected, and covered by the cloud of the divine 

Presence, ch. 40. 

§ 3. Commentators. 

Throughout the great mass of biblical criticism and exposition embodied in our 
own and foreign languages, there are comparatively few works devoted to the 
book of Exodus alone ; nor is it always from these that the student or commen- 
tator can expect to derive the most valuable aid, Eor the most part, the com- 
mentaries which embrace either the whole Scriptures, or extended portions of 
them, are the store-houses from whence the materials of exegetical illustration 
are to be sought. Of these the Critici Sacri, the Synopsis of Pool, the Scholia of 
Rosenmuller, the Annotations of'Leclerc, Ainsworth, and Patrick, will always 
hold the chief rank in the esti mation of the scholar, next to the Ancient Versions 
and Targums contained in Walton’s Polyglot. These accordingly have been al- 
ways at hand, as a constant tribunal of reference, through every stage of the 
progress of the present work. But it is obvious at a glance, that so vast is the 
variety of subjects necessarily brought under review in the course of this book, 
that no one class of authorities will by any means suffice for its adequate elucida- 
tion. Philology, Geography, Antiquities, History, Architecture, the arts of Sculp- 
ture, Engraving, Dyeing, Weaving, Embroidering, to say nothing of the peculiar 
system of Law, Jurisprudence, and Worship, enjoined upon the Israelites, all pre- 
fer their claims for more or less of illustration at the hands of him who assumes* 
the task of expounding in order the chapters of Exodus, It would scarcely be* pos- 
sible, therefore, to enumerate all the works which have gone to constitute the up- 
paratus for the present undertaking, without citing the entire list of biblical helps 
appended to the Introduction to the Notes on Genesis, besides a great multitude 
of others which are there omitted. In fact, we know of no book m the Bible 



INTRODUCTION. 

that demands so great a diversity of material for its — 

hook of the Pentateuch. How far the various and voluminous 
formation, to which the author has had 
grand purpose in the. execution of the 
the decision of his readers. A 
critical comparison, and present 
tages and his achievement, than would redound 
same time, he cannot in candor confess to r" 
utmost justice to every part of his self imposed labor- 
hor, which has proved, from beginning 
The following catalogue i~ r_ t l ■ 
addition to those already specified, toe 
critical and ethical developement of the 


exposition as the second 

- — — > sources of m. 

access, have been made available to his 
present work, is a question that awaits 
linute specification might invite a more 
a more palpable contrast, between his ad van- 
— J to the credit of his work. At tho 
any conscious lack of effort to do the 
r — if that may be called a la- 
ig to end, an unfailing source of pleasure, 
is noj given as complete, but merely as indicating, i n 
1. the most important collateral aids to a full 
J sense of this remarkable book. 

I. Jewish and Christ iano* Rabbinical Comm 

E. SAtOHoins Jarchi, diet i Raschi, Commentarius 
ubros Mosis, Latine versus atque Notis Critics ae ph. 

Job. PntnEEico Breithaupto. Gothae, 1713. 4to 

* the head of their commentators. Thev call him 

£,tas r T,;s <W 

indulges m the eharactenstic silly conceits of t 
all the aid it derives from Breithafjpt’s excellent 

mZiZ l °T der Mm °f lin] * **&*« 

^caning. He was a native of Troyes in 

R. Isaaci Aba&baneus 
B anshiusen..'.'r' „ 

Abarbatiel, orAbravanel, as the n ----- 

rr tim f affe <=‘s ritoric m< 
advanced stai^nf 1 ume ^vemeniioned came i 
it. 1 fc«en imab] 


notes and paraphrases, is so ob- 
./ho cares not for words without 
Champagne, and died, A. JD. 1 ISO. 

Commentarius in Pentateuchum Mosis, cura Henrici 
Hanovise, 1710. Folio. 

name is sometimes written, was a 
*"* 1 century, and wrote commentaries 
, M some other books of Scripture 
d Hmmvh an exceedingly bitter 

. e may, in my opinion. 

• Isaac Abravanel, than from 
perspicuous style, although 
pre than strict fidelity to the 
into my hands only at a verv 
iey to make any direct u se of 
'nglit, however, his remarks 
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This is the second part of the author’s invaluable work on the Pentateuch. It 
j? rich in pertinent citations from Jewish sources, and in that kind of verbal 
criticism which consists in laying open the usus loquendi of the original is on 
lively without a parallel. 

Lightfoot’b Handful of Gleanings out of the .Book of Exodus. Works (Pit- 
man’s Ed. in 13 vols.) , Yol. II. p. 351 — 403. 

This is a collection of remarks critical, chronological, historical, and tab* 
mndical upon detached portions of Exodus. As in all Light loot’s works, some 
of his observations are of considerable value, others of very little. 

II. Christian Commentators, 

Willett’s Hexapla in Exodum; that is, a sixfold commentary upon the Hook 
of Exodus, according to the Method propounded in the Hexapla upon Genesis. 
Load. 160S. Folio. 

A voluminous and tedious Commentary, but not without its value, especially 
as embodying and usually confuting the interpretations of the Romanists. He 
compares also the various versions and deduces doctrinal and moral inferences. 

Rivetj’s (Andr.) Opera Theologiea. Rotterdam, 1651. 2 Tom. Polio. 

The first of these huge volumes contains the author’s Exercitations on Genesis 
and Exodus. They are very elaborate and generally judicious, but marked with 
the prolixity of the seventeenth century. At the presentclay they are merely 
commentaries for commentators. 

Hopkins’ (Wm.) Corrected Translation of Exodus, with Notes critical and 
explanatory. Lend. 1784. 4to. 

Said to be a work of little value. 

III. Miscellaneous and Illustrative Works. 

Pictorial Bible with Wood-cuts and Original Notes. Lond. 183&S. 3 vols. 
Roy. 8 vo. 

For a character of this very valuable work see the Preface to my Notes on 
Genesis. The s Pictorial History of Palestine,’ now in course of publication by 
the same author, is a work of similar character, and abounding with rich ma- 
terials for illustrating the Old Testament history. 

Buddicom’s Christian Exodus, or the Deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
practically considered in a series of Discourses. Lond. 1839. 2 vols, 12mo. 

Bahr’s Symbolik des Mosaischen Cultus (Symbolism of the Mosaic Worship). 
Heidelb. 1837—9. Svo, 

An exceedingly curious and valuable work, entering into the most profound re- 
searches respecting the symbolical character of the Tabernacle and Temple ritual. 

Graves’ (Rich.) Lectures on the Four Last Books of the Pentateuch. Lond, 
1815, 2 vols. Svo. 

Faber’s (G. S.) Horaj Mosaic® : or a Dissertation on the Credibility and 
Theology of the Pentateuch. Lond. ISIS. 2 vols. Svo. 

The leading object of this work is to establish the authenticity of the Penta- 
teuch, by pointing out the coincidence oi its facts and statements with the re* 
mains of profane antiquity, and their connexion with Christianity. It is a pro 
auction of great value to the biblical student. 



stron S masculine sense, and extensive classics 

fn «f“ hat 6 T ? SUIS £ lfle aulhor > b,lt from its g™tcr license "of 'hypofhesi* 
in particular parts is perhaps generally less esteemed than the ‘ Horrr MneiJ 
nteimoned above. The attentive reader, however, cannot but derh'e ftom? 

many very important ideas on the subject of sacred antiquil v His refutation of 
some of Warburton’s bold positions is eminently successful.' rtiutatlon 01 

( W ®.) Two Dissertations on Sacrifices ; translated by Allen. Lond 

A .standard work on the subject of which it treats. 

on the La " rs ° f Moses ! transiated b >- smiui - 

SiSSilPSi 

very unsuited to its snhippt Vnt isfiguied with a levity and grossness 

*■*? Todenouo’b « S?‘ “5 “il 

very interesting work, 1 lIie wIio1l a ' er y valuable, as well as 

Robins (Prof. E.) Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai and 
Amha Petrma. A Journal of Travels in the year 1S38, by E.“ obi son and E 

» •"**"** - *££ 

the passage of fiat sea” Tc ?3J Wilderness of ^ Re <? ^ S to 

xtiesof the Sinai tract, the researches ofVhe a ’• an J* t0 1 n lnt f restln o local- 
multitude of disputed points and in Alt 1 travellers have settled a 
Biblical geograpny. 1? he° ver^matvc t A«3J ene< ^ a ne 5 e . ra in the progress of 
to result, ,vel Ld the 'JSZe? to havS produced 

form a noble contribution to the cause oLXed Wi f U f g \ ? oth ^gether 
country that have given birth to it mnv ^ience, of which the age and the 

Which treats of Palestine I h a S The 

that n contains more nf**^ d!?. fc "f , thou ^ h 1 am assured by the author 


THE BOOK OF EXODUS, 


CHAPTER L 

TVTOW a these are the names of 
1M the children of Israel, which 

a Gen, 46. 8.— eh. G. 14. 


CHAPTER I. 

The prominent subject of the book 
upon winch we now enter, as intimated 
by its title, is the wonderful deliverance 
of the nation of Israel from their bond- 
age in Egypt. But as this and all the 
great events in the history of that peo- 
ple were matters of express prediction 
and promise on the part of God ; the 
sacred writer commences his narrative 
with a virtual commentary on the prom- 
ise made to Abraham, Gen. 15. 5, that 
his seed should from small beginnings 
eventually become as numerous as the 
stars of heaven and as the sands on the 
sea shore. Though the migration of 
Jacob’s family from Canaan to Egypt, 
and the oppression to which they were 
subjected, would seem to have threat- 
ened the complete frustration of the 
divine purposes in regard to the increase 
of Abraham’s seed, yet the writer shows 
that notwithstanding it was but a mere 
handful of that seed that was sown in the 
adverse soil of Egypt, yet the harvest 
which sprang from it was vast beyond 
conception, and such as to illustrate 
the divine veracity in the mos! glorious 
manner. Many interesting incidents 
had no doubt occurred between the 
death of Joseph and the incipient bond- 
age of Israel ; but these are passed over 
m silence because they did not bear 
particularly upon tlic fulfilment of any 
special prediction- But God would have 
nothing lost that was essential to the 
proof of his faithfulness in his covenant 
relations. He deems it of more im- 


came into Egypt; every man and 
his household came with Jacob. 

2 Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, 
3 Issachar, Zebulun, and Benjamin, 

portanee to confirm faith than to gratify 
curiosity. 

1, Now these are the names. Heb . 
£Yl£B rfj&l ve-elleh shemoth, and these 
are the names. The use of the Hebrew 
copulative 1 and is peculiar. Though 
its ordinary office in a continuous nar- 
rative is that of a connective , yet it 
frequently occurs at the beginning of a 
book where it can have no reference to 
any thing preceding, as Est. l.l,* Now 
it came to pass.’ Heb. And it came to 
pass. Compare Ruth 1. 1, Ezek. 1. 1. 
Here, however, as well as in the com- 
mencement of the two following books, 
it is probably to be taken in its con- 
nective sense, indicating the continua- 
tion of the foregoing narrative. The 
books of Moses appear not to have been 
orginally divided, as at present, into 
five separate portions, but to have con- 
stituted one unbroken volume. This is 
inferred from the manner in which the 
writings of Moses are quoted in the 
New Testament, where no such distinc- 
tion is recognized. See Luke 16. 31. 

ir Which came. Heb. hob- 

bairn , which (were) coming. See Note 

on Gen. 46. 8. *F Every mail and his 

household. Heb. dlTtll ish u-hetho, 
every one and his house. Chal. ( Every 
one and the men of his household.’ On 
this frequent sense of the term i house’ 
See Note on V. 21. Gr. stcatrros 
each with his whole household . 

2—4. Reuben } Simeon , &c. In this 
enumeration the sons of the handmaids 
are reckoned last, which accounts for 
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4 Dan, and Naphtali, Gad, and souls : for Joseph was in Egypt 
Asher. already . 

f £ n f t] f T sou J s tliat came out 6 And « Joseph, died, and all his 

ot the -loms of Jacob were b seventy brethren, and all that generation. 

b Gen » 46 - 26 > 27.— ver 20. Beat. 10. 22. c Gen. 50. 26. Acts. 7. 15. 

Benjamin’s occupying the seventh place 7. 14. Bor an explanation of this"a^ 
instead of the eleventh. The frequent parent discrepancy, see Note on Gen. 
mention of the names of the twelve 46'. 27. — For Joseph was in Egypt 
patriarchs in the sacred history lays a already ; and therefore is to he exeept- 
loundation for the numerous allusions in ed from the number that came into 
the sacred writings to this as a mystical Egypt, though not from the number of 
number applied to the church of the Jacob’s descendants, dial c With Jo- 
New Testament. Thus in Kev. 7. 5 — 8, seph, who was in .hgypt.’ 
mention is made of the twelve tribes of 6. And Joseph died, &c. After at- 
Israel, and of twelve thousand sealed tabling to the age of 110 years, during 
put of every trib. j ch. 12. 1, of the 80 of which he was a ruler in Egypt* 
twelve stars upon the woman’s crown ; Of his sepulture nothing is here said ; 
ch. 21.12— 14^ of the twelve gates, and but we learn elsewhere that his re- 
Imtee foundations of the heavenly city, mains, as well as those of his breth- 
the New Jerusalem ; where it may be ren, were carried out of Egypt and 
observed that the jasper foundation, Buried in Sychem in the land of Canaan 
the precious stone in the breast-plate Exod. 13. 19. Acts, 7. 16.— IT All that 


CHAPTER I. 


U 


8.. C. 3635.] 

7 II d And the children of Israel 
were fruitful, and increased abun- 
dantly, and multiplied, and waxed 

dGen. 46. 3. Deut. 26. 5. Ps. 105. 24. Acts 7. 17. 

7. Were, fruitful. Heb. “HS pant, & 
term often applied to the vigorous fructi- 
fication of trees and plants, and implying 
here that none of the Israelitish women 
were barren $ they began early and con- 
tinued long in bearing, and not unfre- 
quently perhaps brought forth more 
than one at a birth. Gr. riofaBricrai', were 

augmented* IT Increased abundantly. 

Beb. ISYIJhi yhhretzuj bred swiftly , 
like fishes , or reptiles. See Note on 
Gen. 1 , 20. Gr. sn\riBvv0r}<Tai'j were mul- 
tiplied. Vulg . i Quasi germinantes mul- 
tiplicati sunt, 5 as it were springing up 

were multiplied. IT Multiplied. Heb. 

“D'lh yirbuj . became numerous. : . Gr. 
%v Saun syei'Qvro, became diffusely ahund- 

-IT Waxed exceeding mighty . ' 
Heb. ^ ■ yaatzmuy became ; strong. 
Gr. Kartar^vov) prevailed. The accumu- 
lation of these nearly synonimous terms 
gives the utmost intensity to the wri- 
ter^ meaning, and conveys the idea of 
amazing and unparalleled increase. 
This is elsewhere abundantly confirm- 
ed. It was 430 years from the call of 
Abraham to the deliverance from Egypt, 
during the first 215 of which the pro- 
mised seed increased to but 70 souls, 
but during the latter half of the same j 
period these 70 were multiplied, Num. 
1.46, to 600,000 fighting men; and if 
to these we add the women, the child- 
ren, and the aged, the whole number 
probably amounted to upwards of two 
millions ! Well then does the psalmist 
say, Ps. 105. 24, that ‘ he increased his 
people greatly, and made them stronger 
than their enemies.’ See also Dent. 
20, 5. 

8. There arose up a neiv king over 
Egypt. Gr. avs'TTJi 0a;iXev^ irspo^t there 
arose up another king. This rendering 
is somewhat remarkable, as the. literal 
translation of EHfi is not mpj, arc- 


exceeding mighty; and the laud 
was filled with them, 

8 Now there ©arose up a new 

e Acts 7. 18. 


other } but kcuvos, new. It probably im- 
plies a king of another race, of a differ- 
ent dynasty, one who came to the 
throne, not by regular succession, but 
in consequence of intestine revolution 
or foreign conquest. This interpreta- 
tion seems to be warranted by the anal- 
ogous usage of the word i new 5 in. the 
following and numerous other passages ; 
Deut. 32. 37, * They sacrificed unto 
devils, not to God ; to gods whom they 
knew not,, to new gods that came newly 
up;’ i. e. to strange gods, to exotic 
deities. Judg. 5. 8, 1 They chose new 
gods i. e. other or strange gods, the 
gods of the heathen. So Mark, 16. 17, 
‘ They shall speak with new tongues 
i.e.with foreign tongues, the languages 
of other people. The informations of 
profane history on this point are ex- 
ceedingly vague and meagre, but it is 
contended by some writers, that it was 
about this time that Egypt was invaded 
and occupied by a powerful Asiatic 
people, whose rulers formed the dy- 
nasty of shepherd-kings, of whom so 
much is said in Manet ho, Herodotus, 
and others. Josephus also (Ant. L. IT. 
c. 9. § 1.) expressly affirms that the 
Israelites were oppressed by the Egyp- 
tians after the death of Joseph, ( the 
government having been transferred to 
another family But even were this 
point involved in far less obscurity than 
it is, it would comport but little with 
our plan to enter into its discussion. 
Matters of mere historical interest, ot 
which the Scriptures say nothing, come 
rather within the province of the anti- 
quarian than of the commentator. 

IT Which knew not Joseph. That is, 
who regarded not, who appreciated not, 
A like phraseology occurs Judg, 2. 10, 
1 And there arose another generation 
which knew not the Lord, neither the 
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king over Egypt, which knew not 


works which, he had done for Israel.’ 
That is, which did not gratefully ac~ 
knowledge the Lord, or his various 
works of mercy towards them. The 
memory of the name and services of sc> 
eminent a benefactor could not but have 
■ been . preserved , among the nation, and 
must, as a matter of report, have come 
to the ears of the king, but it is a pe- 
culiarity of words of knouiedge , in the 
Hebrew,, that they imply also the . exer- 
cise of the affections. Thus, Ps. 1. 6, 
* The Lord knoweth the way of the 
righteous/ i. e. loveth. Ps. 31.7,* Thou 
hast known my soul in adversities f 
e. thou hast tenderly regarded. Prov. 
24. 23, f It is not good to have respect 
of persons in judgment.’ Heb. * to know 
persons.’ Job. 34. 19, { How much less 
to him that accepteth not the persons 
of princes, nor regardeih the rich more 
than the poor.’ Heb. * nor knoweth the 
rich.’ It was probably in this sense 
that the new king is said not to have 
known Joseph, and this is less to be 
wondered at if, as suggested above, lie 
was of a foreign nation and another 
dynasty. The Chal. renders it, * Who 
confirmed not the decree of Joseph,’ 
i» e. according to Fagius, either that 
he totally disregarded all the ordinances 
and enactments which Joseph had orig- 
inated, and introduced universal inno- 
vation j or that he utterly broke through 
all the compacts and covenants existing 
between Joseph as the representative 
of Israel, and the Pharaoh who then 
filled the throne, and began cruelly to 
oppress a people whom his predecessor 
had sworn to protect and befriend. Both 
the Targum of Jonathan and that of 
Jerusalem adhere to the former sense : 

' Who considered not Joseph, nor 

in hit- statutes.’ The comment of 
B-nbhi Solomon probably brings us still 
the true sense, * Who acted 


9 And he said unto his people, 
Behold, f tlie people of the children 


f Ps. 105. 24. 


as if he did not know him.’ It is doubt- 
less to be set down to the account of at 
exemplary modesty in Joseph that no 
more effectual means had been adopted 
to secure among the Egyptians the 
abiding memory and acknowledgment 
of ids great services to that people. 
Had he been of an aspiring spirit covet- 
ous of present or posthumous fame j 
had he sought great things for himself 
or his kindred, we cannot question but 
that monuments and various other me- 
morials would have transmitted his 
name to posterity as an illustrious bene- 
factor of his adopted country. But no 
prompting of this nature appears to 
' have swayed the bosom of Joseph . As 
his hopes were fixed upon the posses- 
sion of the promised inheritance, he 
seems to have accounted it sufficient 
simply to enjoy, for the time being, the 
hospitality of a foreign prince, till the 
destined period of removal should ar- 
rive, without multiplying the ties which 
would then have to be broken. But 
just in proportion as he was little anx- 
ious andaspiring on this score, was The 
ingratitude and forgetfulness of the 
Egyptians the more culpable. It is only 
the basest spirit of the world that, will 
take occasion, from the lowliness of 
the claims of an eminent public servau t , 
to bury in speedy oblivion the remem- 
brance of his services. Yet his was 
but the lot of thousands, whose noblest 
benefactions to their fellow men have 
been repaid with the most ungrateful 
neglect. The poor man by his wisdom 
delivereth the city, yet no man remem- 
berelh that same poor man. Could we 
find a national conscience, we might 
look for national gratitude. 

9. He said unto Ms people, T i his 
people in the persons of their represent- 
atives, his counsellors.- ir Behold; 

the people of the children of Israel. Heb. 
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/ of Israel are more and mightier 
than we. 

10 g Come on, let ns h deal wisely 
/ with them, lest they multiply, and 
If Ps. 10. 2. & 83. 3, 4, h Job. 5. 13. Ps. 105. 
25. Prov. 16. 25. & 21.30. Acts. 7. 19. 

Z&ys*' * , 0!S tss? aim. bene Yisrael . This 
is rendered in most of the ancient ver- 
sions as in ours ; but Aben Ezra re- 
marks, with undoubted correctness, that 
ts2? people is not here in the construct 
state, but in apposition with “OS child- 
ren, so as to require the rendering , 1 the 
people, the children of Israel,’ A dis- 
tinctive and not conjunctive accent is 

placed upon people. -IT More and 

mightier. Heb. fflXUI y*\ rabvc-atzum , 
many and mighty beyond us. They had 
become mightier by becojning more ; 
that is, not perhaps absolutely more; 
not so as to outnumber the population 
of all Egypt ; but more .in proportion 
to the space occupied ; more within any 
given limits. 1 He speaks,’ says Trapp, 
t as if he had looked through a multi- 
plying " glass ■■ and it is scarcely extrav- 
agant to say, that such a multiplying 
glass was in fact the promise given to 
Abraham. By others, the words have 
been regarded as a false pretext, for re- 
ducing the Israelites to bondage. But 
this we think less probable. 

10. Let us deal wisely with them . 
Heb. Ip nte-Plffl nithhakkemah lo , let 
us deal wisely against him (collect, 
sing, for plur.) ; i. e. cunningly, craft- 
ily ; let us devise some ; method of op- 
pressing them , of preventing their enor- 
mous increase, and at the same time 
avoid the show of oppression and down- 
right tyranny, and the danger arising 
from their great physical force. Gr. Kara- 
(mficMtisOnj let us outwit them. Yulg. 
Sapient er opprimamus eum, let us wisely 
oppress him (them), dial. 1 Let ns 
deal wisely against them. 7 The original 
term tell haka.ni, is used for the most 
part; m a good sense for acting wisely , 
skilfully, prudently, yet it occasionally 
carries with it the import of cunning, 

. Voi.1 2 ' 


id 

it come to pass, that, when, there 
falleth out any war, they join also 
unto our enemies, and fight against 
us, and so get them up out of the 
land. • . v 


subtlety , wilinpss, and in Ps. 105. 20, in 
reference to this very event, we find the 
equivalent term JfifitTTT Hthnakkel , from 
to contrive deceitfully or insidious- 
ly, ‘ He turned their hearts to hate his 
people, to deal subtiUly with his serv- 
ants. 7 The wisdom here proposed to be 
employed was the wisdom of the ser- 
pent ; but with men of reprobate minds, 
governed solely by the corrupt spirit of 
this .world , whatever measures tend to 
promote their own interests and cir- 
cumvent their opponents, is dignified 
by the epithet wise, though it be found 
when judged by a purer standard, to be 
in reality nothing less than the very 
policy of hell. So easily is language 
perverted, and made a sanction for the 

most iniquitous proceedings. ir Lest 

they multiply , &c. That is, lest they 
continue to multiply, and become more 
and mightier still. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the mere multiplication of 
the Israelites was no just ground of 
alarm, so long as they were well used 
and no provocation given them to turn 
against the people with whom they 
dwelt. They were a peaceful race of 
shepherds, who looked upon themselves 
as mere temporary sojourners in Egypt, 
and who would therefore be the last to 
engage in plots and insurrections against 
the government. The promises given 
them by God, and the hopes which they 
entertained as a nation, were the strong- 
est security which the Egyptians could 
have that nothing was to be apprehend- 
ed from them on the score of rebellion. 
Indeed, a nation so evidently favored of 
Heaven, instead of being regarded as a 
source of danger, could not but prove, a 
bulwark of defence to the country* if 
treated as friends. But the wicked tear 
where no fear is, and when intent upou 
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11 Therefore they did set over with their k burdens. And they 
them taskmasters, Ho afflict them built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, 

Pithom, land Raamses. 


i Gen. 15.13. ch, 3. 7. Dent. 26. 6. 

oppression or wrong they will feign oc- 
casions for it, ami pretend the existence 
in others of the same 'evil purposes 
which they cherish themselves. Look- 
ing through the flimsy veil with which 
their real motives were covered, we see 
plainly that hatred of their religion, 
envy at their prosperity, and a covetous 
desire of possessing their riches, prompt- 
ed the oppressors of Israel to these ne- 
farious counsels. But it should not he 
forgotten on the other hand, that the 
truly time counsels of God in reference 
to his own people lay deeper than those 
of their enemies. It is clear from vari- 
ous intimations in the sacred writers, 
as Josh. 24. 14. Ezek. 20. 5 — 8, and 23. S', 
that the chosen people were beginning 
to lapse into the idolatry of Egypt, 
which justly subj ected them to the hard- 
ships which they were now made to en- 
dure ; and the train of events was now 
also to he laid which was to result in 
their deliverance from the house of 
bondage. Their covenant God had a 
rich blessing in store for them, hut he 
determines, by the antecedent bitter- 
ness of their lot, to enhance its sweet- 
ness when it came,- — 11 When there 
: falleih out any war. Heb. tQtfc^rs 
■ ntonjMD Itkremh milkamah. The ori- 
ginal here presents a grammatical ano- 
maly in point of concord, the verb 4 fall- 
eth out,’ being in the plural, while the 
; substantive, £ war, 7 is in the singular. 
Such instances occur where it is the ob- 
ject of the writer to give at once a col- 
lective and distributive sense t,: the 
employed. This import of the 
our translators have endeavored 
c by introducing, very proper- 
epithet 1 any, 7 .which does not 
the Hebrew'. A usage precisely 
‘ : ffict with in the following 
Ps. 119. 103, < How street are 


k ch, 52. 11. & 5. 4, 5. P* 81. 0. J Gen. 47. 1 1, 

thy words unto my taste, f i. e. all and 
singular of thy words, Prov. 28 . 1, 4 The 
wicked, flee when no man pursue th f i. e. 
the wicked, one and all, flee. So also 
1 Tim. 2. 15, 4 Notwithstanding she shail 
be saved in child-bearing, if they con- 
tinue in faith, and charity, and holiness. 1 

11. Set over them task-masters, or, 
tax-gatherers. Heb, T^IP 

va-yasimu alauv sari l missim, 
and they placed over him (collect, sing.) 
masters of burdens. The original is 
frequently used to denote tribute , but 
here, and occasionally elsewhere, it 
doubtless has the sense of tables, bur- 
dens, onerous services , such as were 
probably imposed upon those who could 
not or would not pay the appointed 
tribute. The term therefore which pri- 
marily signified tribute was employed 
to denote its substitute or equivalent 
service. Gr. zpytw cmcra-ras, masters of 
works, dial. 4 Princes or prefects evil- 
entreating (them). 7 Syr. i Worst of 
rulers. 7 Targ. Jon. 4 Prefects who made 

them to serve. 7 IT To afflict them 

with their burdens.. Heb. IfC# 

annotho bc-siblotham , to humble Mm 
(collect, sing.) with their burdens ; i, e, 
with the burdens of their imposing ; the 
suffix 4 their 5 having reference to the 
Egyptians and not the Israelites. It is 
worthy of notice that the term 
an ah, afflict , here used is the very term 
in which God had predicted to Abra- 
ham, hundreds of years before the hard 
lots of his seed ; Gen. 15. 13, 4 And they 
shall afflict (1321 vednnu ) them four 
hundred years J Their purpose evidently 
was by their severe exactions of tribute 
and labor not only to afflict and im- 
poverish them, but utterly to break down 
their spirits, to destroy their energy, 
and thus eventually to check their pro. 
digious increase. With this view they 
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were suddenly reduced to a state of 
vassalage ; they were declared to he the 
absolute property of the cro^vn ; and 
the whole of the male population being 
told eff into companies, was employed 
night and day under their task-masters, 
upon public works, and driven like cat- 
tle into the fields. They were com- 
pelled to dig clay, to make bricks, to 
bear burdens, and to build cities, whilst 
at the same time no doubt the great- 
est cruelties were exercised towards 
them. Of this period of the Jewish 
history, Josephus thus speaks: c And 
having, in length of time, forgotten the 
benefits they had received from Joseph, 
particularly the crown being now come 
into another family, they became very 
abusive to the Israelites, and contrived 
many ways of afflicting them $ for they 
enjoined them to cut a great number of! 
channels for the river, and to build walls 
for their cities, and ramparts that they 
might restrain the river, and hinder its 
waters from stagnating, upon its run- 
ning over its own banks. They set them 
also to build pyramids ; and by all this 
wore them out, and forced them to leam 
all sorts of mechanical arts, and to ac- 
custom themselves to hard labor. 5 All 
Ibis was done under the expectation that 
multitudes of them would perish from 
over exertion, whilst all would become 
so enfeebled as that the progress of 
population would be effectually check- 
ed. But as usual where men set them- 
selves to counteract the fixed purposes 
of God, the result proved directly con- 
trary to their anticipations. When the 
language of his decree is , 1 Increase and 
multiply/ it is equally idle and impi- 
ous for the edict of puny mortals to pro- 
claim, 1 Abstain and be diminished.’ 

IT And they bum treasure cities. Heb. 

va-yihen are miske - 
noth i and he built (collect, sing.) cities 
of store, as the phrase is rendered 
2 Chron. 10 . 4 , £ And they smote Ijon, 
and Dan, and Abel-maim, and all the 
store-cities (ntCSft miskenoth) of 


Naphtali / and 17, 12, f And Jeliosha- 
phat waxed great exceedingly ; and he 
built in Judah castles, and cities of store 
(FfiDwOte miskenoth) J Different ver- 
sions, however, present different ren- 
derings, among which are store-houses , 
^granaries, fortresses, and i called towns. 
The Chal. has 1 Cities of the house of 
treasure / i. e. cities in which treasures 
are deposited ; but what kind of trea- 
sures we are not informed. Probably 
they were cities that served not so much 
for places where the king laid up his 
riches, as for depots and granaries for 
com. Syr. and Arab. ‘ Store-houses for 
corn.’ This is confirmed by 2 Chron . 
32. 28, from which we learn that Hcze 
kiah caused the erection of 1 store-houses 
(rroDk miskenoth ) for the increase of 
corn, and wine, and oil. 5 The Gr. renders 
it by m'Xets o%vpa$ } fortified cities , not 
because this is the primary meaning of 
the original words, but. because it was 
proper and customary that cities winch 
were to be made repositories for the 
safe keeping of any articles whatever 
should! be enclosed by walls and strong- 
ly fortified. Large armies were no 
doubt subsisted even in times of peace 
by the kings of Egypt, which would 
make such depots necessary ; and per- 
haps the very force required to carry into 
execution the measures against the Is- 
raelites would lead to the erection of 
these places as public stores. The 
Vulg. has* urbes tabernaculorum / cities 
of tabernacles , undoubtedly from mis- 
taking the original for mish- 

kenoth , which signifies tabernacles . — — 
V Pi thorn and Ramises. The Jerus. Targ. 
makes these places to be Tunis and 
Petusium ; but nothing certain can be 
determined respecting their site. As 
the land of Goshen, howe ver, is called 
f the land of Raineses/ Gen. 47, II, there 
is reason to believe that the latter town 
was in that land, to which it gave or 
from which it received its name. See 
Professor Stuart’s Course ol‘ Hebrew 
Study, Vol. IL, Excursus II., which con- 
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12 But the more they afflicted children of Israel to serve with 
them, the. more they multiplied rigour. 

and grew. And they were grieved 14 And they m made their lives 
because of the children of Israel. . ' 

13 And the Egyptians made the 7 “m 1 * Numb S °' I5 ' Acta 


tains a very able and interesting view 
of the topography of Goshen. 

12 . The more they afflicted them,, &c. 
Heb. im ItE&D ka-ashcr ye-annu 
Qtho, according as they afflicted him, 
(collect, sing.), so he multiplied and so 
he brake forth (into a multitude). The 
latter verb yiphrotz is the same 
as that which occurs Gen. 28. 14, to de- 
mote a rapid and, as it were, a burst- 
; ing increase and diffusion ; < Thou shalt 
spread abroad tiphrotz) to the 

west, and to the east, and to the north, 
and to the south/ The historian’s 
words depict to us the conflict between 
the favor of God and the cruelty of the 
Egyptian king. The more his people 
suffered from the tyranny of their mas- 
ters, the more prolific the women 
proved to be, thus showing, that < there 
is no wisdom nor understanding nor 
counsel against the Lord.’ Some com- j 
mentators have been disposed to resort 
to natural causes to account for this 
amazing increase, but we are satis- 
fied with the solution offered by the 
words of the promise, Gen. 15. 5, < Look 
now toward heaven and tell the stars, 
if thou be able to number them — so shall 
thy seed be.’— — IT They were grieved 
because of the children of Israel. Heb. 

yakutzu , The leading idea is 
doubtless that of mingled chagrin mid 
abhorrence . Finding that, in spile of 
all their efforts, the people continued to 
increase, they were filled with inward 
i vexation, and there was something irk - 
, / some in the very thought of the hated 

tt : f race °f Israel. Chah 1 There was tribu- 

ktioa (vexation) to -the Egyptians by 
reason of the children of Israel.’ Gr, : 
t they were abominated, just 

J|S one is said to be * scandalized’ by 
that which is a cause of offence ; they 


t regarded the Israelites as an abomina- 
tion. The import of the original word 
. may be gathered from its use in the fol- 
lowing connexions. Gen. 27. 46, f I am 
weary (TOp) of my life, because of 
the daughters of Heth.’ Num. 21. 5, 
‘ Our soul loatheth (JtSp) this light 
bread.’ Lev. 20. 23, ‘ They committed 
all these things, and therefore I abhor- 
red (fp») them.’ A passage still more 
to the point occurs Num. 22. 3, where a 
like cause of vexation is hinted . at ; 
c And Moab was sore afraid of the peo- 
ple, because they were many $ and Moab 
was distressed (fp^) because of the 
children of Israel f where Ainsworth 
renders, as m Gen. 27. 46, 1 was irked.’ 

13. With rigor. Heb. ‘■p&a bepharek, 
with fierceness. Gr. 0ta, with force. 
Chal. f With hardness.’ From the oriv- 
inal ^iO pherek comes the Latin ferox 
and the English fierce. The Israelites 
were subsequently prohibited from rub 
ing in this manner over their brethren, 
Lev. 25. 46, i But over your brethren, 
the children of Israel, ye shall not rule 
one over another with rigor be* 

pherek) i. e. without mercy. So far 
were the pretended fears of the Egypt- 
ians from working within them the 
least sentiment of clemency, that they 
were evidently goaded on by the frus 
j l ration of their hopes, to a* still more 
[ relentless course of oppression. 'Wicked 
men are slow- to be taught, when then 
mad schemes are defeated, that God 
fights against them j and even if suck 
a thought now and then glances upon 
their minds, they seem to be stung and 
exasperated by it, to rush on yet more 
recklessly in the way of rebellion. This 
is strikingly evident from the sequel of 
the present narrative. 

14. Made their lives bitter. &c. Gi 
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KarcoSwtoi’ ctvrwv rt}V (wr/j*, Wlffde sorrow- 
fid their life. ‘Of a bad man it is 
said, in the East, c He makes the lives 
of his servants bitter.’ Also, 4 Ah 1 
the fellow : the heart of his wife is made 
hitter.’ 1 My soul is bitter.’ 4 My heart 
is like the bitter tree.’ — Roberts . The 
intensity of their hardships could not 
well be better expressed, for as nothing 
is sweeter than life, it is only the ex- 
tremes! misery that can render exist- 
ence itself grievous and burdensome. 

IT In mortar. Heb. ‘IJOFEI behomer ; 

more properly 4 in clay’ of which bricks 
are made. This is considered by some 
as subversive of the statement of 
Josephus, that the pyramids were built 
by the Israelites, as it is well known 
that they are constructed of stone, in- 
stead of brick. But all the pyramids 
are not of stone, as in the province] 
of Fayoum, the ancient Arsinoe, as 
also at Dashour and Saccara, pyramids 
of sun-dried brick are still found in a 
remarkable degree of preservation. Yet 
even if they were all of them stone 
structures, it is not. a legitimate con- 
: elusion that because the Hebrews work- 
ed in brick, they therefore did not work 
in stone also. After all, however, the 
agency of the Israelites in rearing the 
pyramids is a point on which nothing 
positive can be asserted, although it is no 
doubt safe to affirm that, if the pyramids 
were built during the bondage of the Is- 
raelites, they were engaged upon them, 
and indeed upon all the public works 
which were then undertaken. Prisoners 
and slaves would seem to have been 
generally employed in such labors ; for 
it was the proud boast of some of the 
princes of that country, that no Egyptian 
hand had labored in the greatest of their 
works. ( What masses were employ- 
ed, and how profusely human life was 
wasted, is evinced by the statement in 
a previous note, that Neeho worked 
away 300,000 lives in the attempt to 
cut a canal from the Nile to the Bed 
Sea. Things are much the same now 
2 * 


in the same country. Mehemet All 
the Pasha of Egypt, obliged 150,000 
men, chiefly Arabs from Upper Egypt, 
to work on his canal connecting the Nile 
with the sea at Alexandria : 20.000 of 
the number perished during the progress 
of the work. A new canal was in pro- 
gress when Carne was at Alexandria. 
That writer says : 4 The bed of the 
canal presented a novel spectacle, being 
filled with a vast number of Arabs of 
various colors, toiling in the intense 
heat of the day, while their Egyptian 
(?) task-masters, with whips in their 
hands, watched the progress of their la- 
bor. It was a just and lively repre- 
sentation of the children of Israel forced 
to toil by their oppressive masters of 
old. The wages Mahmoud allowed to 
these unfortunate people, whom he had 
obliged to quit their homes and families 
in Upper Egypt, were only a penny a 
day and a ration of bread.’ C Letters 
from the East,’ p. 73, 72.) Thus were 
the lives of the Israelites 4 made bit- 
ter with hard bondage.”-— Piet. Rib 
- — IT In all manner of hard service in 
the field. That is, in all kinds of agri- 
| cultural labor. We, may here remark, 
that although the condition of the He- 
brews in Egypt at this time was one of 
bondage, yet it does not appear to have 
been that of house-slaves or personal 
servants. It was rather a servitude 
which consisted in being subject to very 
grievous and excessive exactions im- 
posed by public authority. They were 
slaves to the state rather than to in- 
dividuals. In this respect their bondage 
differed very considerably from that 
which is unhappily common in our own 
country. It resembled more the con- 
dition of the serfs or vassals of feudal 
times, who held their lands at the 
pleasure of their lords, and who were 
subject to any exactions of rent or labor 
at the will of the baron. It appears 
clear from Ex. 32. 3S, that the Hebrews 
as a body had continued to hold prop- 
erty of their own, though heavy bur* 
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bitter with hard bondage, »rin mor- 
tar, and in brick, and in all man- 
ner of service in the field : all their 
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dens had been laid upon them ; and the 
accounts given elsewhere of the offer- 
ings and presents made to the tabcrna- 
ck 7 &c., make it evident that the nation 
as such had not been reduced to pre- 
cisely that kind of slavery with which 
we are familiar in modern times. They 
had only been subject to severe and op- 
pressive demands of service, in behalf 
of the king of Egypt and his officers. 
Still it was a state of cruel suffering to 
which an innocent people, against the 
faith of covenants, were condemned, 
and such as could not but in the end 
draw down the judgments of Heaven. 
But let us not forget the wise and ulti- 
mately beneficent purposes which these 
afflictions were designed to subserve. 
To the suffering Israelites they were at 
once penal and disciplinary. One great 
end to be attained by them was, that 
they might be inspired with so deep an 
abhorrence of the land of their oppres- 
sions, that the prospect of returning to 
Canaan should become more and more 
refreshing to their hearts, and that when 
once embarked in the journey thither, 
they might, remembering the wormwood 
and the gall, feel no desire to retrace 
their steps, and fix themselves again in 
the house of bondage. And as the ensu- 
ing narrative acquaints us with the fact, 
that notwithstanding all their previous 
calamities, many of them, during the so- 
journ in the wi lderness, did actually pro- 
ject a return to Egypt, wo can easily con- 
jecture what would have been the case . 
had they lived in ease, in fulness, and in 
pleasure, in the place of their sojourn. 

15. The king of Egypt spake to the 
JmbfeW' midwives. Finding himself 
jjfKpid in his first scheme of open and 
atrocious wrong, lie now resorts to a 
secm stratagem of a more bloody char- 1 
actor to compass his ends. This re-| 


them 


service wherein they made 
serve was with rigour. 

15 1[ And the king of Egypt spake 
to the Hebrew midwives ( of which 


quires to be somewhat more particular- 
ly considered. The original word for 
‘ midwives’ mcyalledotk) is 

not a substantive, but a participle, sig- 
nifying those who cause to bring forth, 
and the words, accouiing to several of 
the ancient versions, and some modern 
critics, maybe rendered, £ And the king 
spake to those who made or aided the 
Hebrew women to bring forth thus 
understanding from the original £ mid- 
wives of the Hebrew women,’ instead 
of £ Hebrew midwives. 5 The construc- 
tion certainly renders it in a degree 
doubtful whether they were Egyptian 
or Hebrew women. On the one hand it 
is difficult to suppose that the king 
should have entrusted such an order to 
Hebrew women. Could he have sup. 
posed that they would conspire with 
him in an attempt to extinguish their 
own race ? And when they excused 
themselves by the plea mentioned v, 10, 
could he have relied implicitly on their 
word, without suspecting fraud, had 
they been Israclitish women ? Yet he 
seems to have admitted the truth of 
their statement without the slightest 
hesitation. This was natural, provided 
the women were Egyptians, but less so 
if they were not. It is indeed said, ver. 
17, that these women £ feared God,’ and 
consequently refused to obey the royal 
mandate ; from which it .is inferred that 
they must have been Hebrew women. 
But the original £ Elohim’ is here pre- 
ceded by the article, and may, it is said, 
be rendered £ the gods,’ i. e. the powers 
above ; implying merely such a belief 
m a divine being and a superintending- 
providence, as was perhaps generally 
prevalent in this early age of tlic world. 
But then, on the other hand, (I.) The 
more obvious import of the text leads 
us to understand Hebrew women as 
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the name of one teas Shiphrah, and women, and see them upon the 
the name of the other Puah ;) stools ; if it he a son, then ye shall 
16 And he said. When ye do the kill him ; but if it he a daughter, 
office of a midwife to the Hebrew then she shall live. 
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17 Bi3|t the midwives ° feared God, 19 And qthe midwives said unto 
and did not pas the king of -Egypt Pharaoh, Because the Hebrew wo- 
commanded them, but saved the men are not as the Egyptian wo- 
men-cht dren ahve. men ; for they lively, and are 

HS And the king of Egypt called delivered ere the midwives come 
*? r * _ nxulwzves,' and said unto I in unto them, 
them Why have ve done this thing, 20 * Therefore God dealt well with 
and have saved the men-children the midwives ; and the people mul- 
a l iL ve * r tiplied, and waxed very mighty. 

5 29 ° — * K p ® at1 < 3. 10, IS. &. 6.13, Acts q See Josh. 2. 4, &e. 2 Sam. 17. 19,20. rp ror 
• : A* ■■ __ ■ , IL ]8 - Eccles. 8. 12. ism. 3. 10. Hebr. 0. ]()' 

STf. t pkcc the f Wren and . the tot plication my be, Ttat 

.took, b i to examine them alter they they brought forth somewhat after th« 
ircj.iacMtliero by others. It is evident manner of the beasts of the forest' 
that if they actually assisted at the without requiring any obstetrical aid’ 

S °I the would be This assertion of the mkhto wa, 

tonwrthout the necessity of inspeet- doubtless true in itself ,dftou g l n“ 

y? 1 pCT;,on d f m S lts ablutions at the whole truth ; but the withhofdine a 

“t* 0 *” 1 ’ * C - The P art of t!w »«h&om tho^who wofld 
reMOn oi the order is obtuous; the state take advantage of the whole to injure 
had nothing to apprehend on the score or destroy the innocent, i.nnt 


r “ u, °y cra >w not but rejoice in the pre- 
tves that serration and the increase of their fami. 
of piety lies, nor could the general favor thus 
iply with bestowed upon the nation fail to redound 
to them. Indeed, we are strongly in- 
men are dined to consider the final clause of this 
. > '• e - verso as perfectly synonimous with the 
emgpos- expression 1 made them houses’ in the 
rand ro- next. The connexion between the two 
is wefi will be obvious from the remarks that 
? d Iab(,r jnunedtately follow. Xn the mean time 

■ earmg, let us not foil to observe, that an up. 

: rl sht and exemplary conduct, by whom. 

1S5 S00 . Ter ^^nyed, may be of the most 

2“ r mC T n f t0 a whol ° immunity. 

11 *s iven a few feeble but right-minded 

■ • U ) > women may, without their dreaming of 
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21 And it came to pass, because 22 And Pharaoh charged all his 
the midwives feared God, s that he people, saying, t Every son that is 
made them houses. born ye shall cast into the river, and 

c to c , rtc . ^ ,« of nn every daughter ye shall save alive. 

*Sae 1 Sam. 2. 35. 2 Sam. 7. 11, IS, 27, 29. J J 

l Kings 2. 24. & 11. SS. Ps. 127. 1. t Acts 7. 19. 


the effects of their deportment, be si- have in the Note on Gen. 16. 2, detailed 
Jointly working out the welfare of the at length the ideal connexion between 
state to which they belong. 'building and the begetting of children . 

21. And it came to pass , because , &c. In the scriptural idiom a house is a 
The original will easily admit a slight family , as the c house of Judah,’ f the 
variation in the rendering of this para- house of Benjamin,’ the house of David,’ 
graph, which, if we mistake not, will &c., and to build or make one a house 
throw light upon the whole context ; is to confer upon him a numerous pos- 
‘ And it came to pass, because the mid- terity. To the examples there adduced, 
wives feared God, and (because) he the following may be added, 2 Sam. 7. 
made them houses (i, e. increased the 11 , * The Lord telleth thee that he will 
progeny of the children of Israel), that make thee an house (*p fTTO* 1 ft h £) 
Pharaoh charged all his people saying,’ i.e. will give thee a long line of des- 
&c. It is important for the English cendants. 1 Kings, 2. 24 , i Now, there- 
reader to be informed that the original fore, as the Lord liveth, which hath 
for i them’ is in the masculine and not established me, and set me on the throne 
in the feminine gender ; so that, with- of David my father, and who has made 
out a violent grammatical anomaly, it mean home (171*0 jTIBM?), as he pro- 
cannot so properly or primarily be refer- mised, &c,,’ i, e. given me a prosperous 
red to the midwives, as to the families of family. The phraseology might be still 
Israel at large. If the expression, more- farther confirmed, but the above will be 
over, refers strictly to the midwives, it sufficient to show that the £ blessing’ in- 
would have been more natural to insert tended was that of a ?mmerous increase, 
it in the preceding verse, as explanatory and not of a material habitation , or any 
of the manner in which God ‘ dealt well’ tiling of that nature, as some have sup- 
with them j i Therefore God dealt well posed. 


with the mid wives, and made them 
houses But this is not; the eonstrue- 


22. Charged all his jieojple, saying , 
&c., leaving it no more to the care of 


lion. There is nothing to illustrate his the midwives alone. Frustrated m his 
* dealing well’ with them but his mul- former device, the king is now urged on 
tiplyiug the nation, and as this is the to a higher pitch of enormity, and dis- 
undoubted import of the phrase 1 made carding all secret stratagems for effect- 
them houses,’ we cannot but consider mg his object, commands all his people 
the two clauses as essentially synoni- indiscriminately to destroy the Hebrew 
mous. At the same time, there is perhaps ^nale children wherever they should find 
no good, reason to doubt that the horses or them. The execution of this bloody 
families of the mid wives were intended command would no doubt lead to scenes 
to fee especially, but not exclusively, of barbarity and cruelty at which every 
referred to. Their houses shared in a ' tender feeling of our nature revolts with 
signal manner m the general prosperity, an inward shudder. Helpless babes 
We may now, having endeavored to would be mercilessly tom from their 
fix the connexion of the context, con- mothers’ arms, and if they d*d not foi- 
sider with more precision the import of low their dear offspring, as they were 
the phrase 4 made them houses.’ We ruthlessly thrown into the Nile, it was 
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ordy because their religious sentiments 
were stronger than their maternal in- 
stincts, But we read, in. a subsequent 
part of the history, a fearful requital of 
this sanguin try transaction, when Pha- 
raoh and Ills Egyptian host were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Red Sea. 
'Righteous art thou, 0 Lord, because 
thou hast judged thus. 5 

Remarks.-— (1, 2.) In the history of 
the church, it is the special aim of the 
Spirit to present its humble beginnings 
in strong contrast with the abundant 
increase and ample prosperity of its 
more advanced periods. 

(U The land of enemies, and the 
scene of the most grinding oppression, 
is easily rendered in the providence of 
God a nursery for the increase of hi$ 
church. 

(8.) Peculiar blessings from God, and 
fierce opposition from worldly powers, 
are not unfrequenthu connected in the 
: M-of the .church o rmmh. 

(8.) The people of God would have 
experienced less ill treatment at the 
hands of civil governments, were the 
Rational benefits which they are instru- 
mental in procuring better appreciated , 
and remembered. I 

(8, p.) The prosperity of the right- 
eous is doubtless an eye-sore to evil- 
miiided oppressors ; but those who task 
their invention to devise methods of 
affliction are jealing wisely to compass 
vheir own t destruction. Eccl. 7 . ifi 
Make not thyself over wise: why 
tihouldesl thou destroy thyself V 
< 30 0 Mueli of the real suffering of 
the saints in all ages has been indicted 
m the ground of hypothetical offences 
4 lest when there falleth out/ &c. 

(13.) Counsels of wickedness ripen 
Wpidly into acts and practices of cruelty 
(13, 14.) The favor of God toward 
■.m children in affliction, is often the 
| *hcir oppressors to- load them 

burdens of anguish, 

vJl&if om fiendish is the policy. 
mmM employ the tender and 


susceptible nature of woman in execut- 
ing deeds of blood ! 

(17.) The true fear of God will deter 
the weakest creatures who are capable 
of cherishing it, from the commission 
of sin, and when the command of rnan 
is put in competition with the command 
of God, they will boldly say with the 
intrepid disciples, Acts, 4. 19, < Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge yej 

(20.) Even in this world a supreme 
regard to the will of God seldom goes 
unrewarded. This reward is sometimes 
entailed as a precious legacy to genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

(22.) Relentless persecutors proceed 
irorn secret subtilty to open cruelty, and 
downright murder is the resource when 
other stratagems have failed of effect- 
ing their object. 


CHAPTER II. 

To what extent the murderous edict 

mentioned at the close of the foregoing 
chapter was carried, or how long it com 
timied in force, we are not informed. 
But when we consider that the love of 
j offspring was an absorbing passion with 
the Israelites, inasmuch as all their 
future hopes depended upon and were 
connected with the possession of a uu . 
merous issue, we can easily conceive 
the horror that must have hung over 
that ill-fated people so long as the 
bloody statute remained unrepealed. 
Yet now, at this very time, when men 
in their weak counsels proposed utterly 
to root up the vine of Israel, which had 
already spread its branches so widely 
and borne such abundant fruit,* 'it pleased 
God to call into existence the future 
Deliverer, and to make the very evils to 
which his infancy was exposed, the 
means of his preparation for that high 
office, which was, in a distant day, to 
devolve upon him. This remarkable 
event in the history of oppressed Israel 
it is the object of the present chapter to 
relate. * 



CHAPTER II. 


CHAPTER II. 2 And the woman conceived and 

ND there went a a, man of the bare a son: and t>when she saw 
house of Levi, and took to wife him that he was a goodly child 
mghter of Levi. she hid him three months. 

. (j. 20, Numb. 20 50. 1 Chron. 93. 14. *> Acts 7. 20. 'Hebr. 11.23. 


1. And there went a man, &e., Heb. 19. Marriage connexions between km- 
va-yekk. According to Calvin, dred thus nearly related was afterwards 
there had gone ; implying that the mar- forbidden under the law, Lev. IS. 12, 
riage had taken place some time previ- but. more indulgence was granted in this 
ous to the royal order for the drowning and other respects in the early and tut- 
or the male-children. Certain it is that settled state of the commonwealth. 
Aaron was three years old at the birth 2. And the woman conceived . The 
of Moses, and we have no intimation anxiety and apprehension naturally in- . 
that Ms infancy was in any way ex- cident to the delicate situation in which 
posed to peril. As such an order would Jochebed found herself, must have been 
naturally be executed with most severity a ggravated by terrors m ore dreadful than 
immediately upon its being issued, and the prospective pangs of child-birth, or 
as Aaron’s infancy was unmolested, it tlie loss of life itself. As a wife and a 
seems a fair presumption that the edict, mother in Israel, she was looking and 
came forth not far from the birth-time longing for the birth of another man- 
of Moses ; so that the pluperfect rend- child $ but that fond expectation was as 
ermg of the verb may perhaps be con- often dashed by^jjte bitter reflection, 
sidered the most correct. The verb that an order rata® gone forth which 
1 to go,’ by a peculiarity of idiom in the would in all probability consign her 
original, is frequently employed in a son, i f she should bear one, to the jaws 
sense including not the idea of locomo- of the devouring crocodile of the Nile, 
lion, but simply that of commencing , or Yet it would seem not improbable from 
entering upon, an action or enterprise ; the apostle’s words, Heb. 31.23, that 
thus, Gen. 35. 22 , 1 And it came to pass, some extraordinary presentiments in 
when Israel dwelt in that land, that the minds of his parents accompanied 
Reuben went and lay with Bilhah his the birth of this illustrious child, and 
father’s concubine.’ Bout. 31. 1, * And strengthened the faith under which he 
Moses went and spake these words unto was hidden for three months from the 
all Israel.’ Hos. 3. 1, ‘ Then said the rage of the Egyptian dragon, which 
Lord unto me, Go , yet love a woman stood eager for his prey ft% soon as it 

beloved of her friend.’ The word in should see the light, Rev. 12. 4. 

*meh connexions may not improperly be IT When she saw him, that he was a 
considered as an expletive. Something goodly child. Heb. mt) toh, good. The 
similar occurs in the New Testament, original term, as remarked on Gen. 39. 
Eph. 2. 17, { And came and preached 6, is used to denote bodily endowments, 
peace to yon.’ So also 1 Pet 3. 19, as well as the qualities of the heart, 

* By which also he went and preached and its import may be learned frerr the 
unto the spirits in prison.’ — The name of corresponding Gr, phrase employed! by 
the man here mentioned was Amram, the Stephen, Acts, 7. 20, wwuswBjh,; 
son of Kohath, the son of Levi, Ex. 6. fair to God, i. e. divinely or exceedingly 
and the name of the woman fair. In Heb. 11.23, the epithet is the 
whom he took to wife was Jochebed, same (aoTsior) but rendered i proper J 
die sister of Kohath, and consequently The implication obviously is, that m 
dift aunt of Amram, Ex. 6. 20. Num. 26. extraordinary beauty distinguished tha 
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of bulrushes, and daubed it with 
slime and with pitch, and put the 

Tiie original term is derived from & 
verb signifying to swallow , to sup up, 
to drink , and is so named from its re- 
markably absorbing tJie water where it 
grows, as appears from' Job. 8. II, < Can 
the rush gome) grow up without 
mi.re? J It is a plant growing on the 
banks of the Nile, and in marshy 
grounds. The stalk is of a vivid 


3 And when she could not lon<?er 

Pm.. -'L _ j. i /* j * ° , 


— green, 

oi a triangular form, and tapering to- 
wards the top. At present it is rarely 
found more than ten feet long, about two 
feet or little more of the lower part ot 
the stalk being covered with hollow 
sharp-pointed leaves which overlap each 
other like scales, and fortify the most 
exposed part of the stem. It "terminates 
in a tuft or crown of small grassy ilk- 


kith Moses, when lie was born, was 
hid three months of his parents, because 
they saw that he was a proper child/ 

&c. It may be supposed moreover that 
this circumstance was ordered by provi- 
dence m order to afford to Pharoah’s 
daughter a stronger motive for preserv- 
ing the child. But the dearer the com- 
fort the greater the care, and under : 
their present circumstances we can 
easily imagine that every lovely linoa- for a vari 
ment in the countenance of her child of which 
would weave a new fold of anguished the maim 
anxiety m her own face as sh*%azed the first 
upon it, and thought of the jeopardy to piece of ? 
which he was exposed. For the space bottom tc 
of three months she was permitted, plants w 
through her precautions , from day to day first se w< 
to fondle and nourish the helpless babe, at stem - 
though her heart trembled at the sound means of 
of every tread while so employed, just still to be 
as the miser dreads the noise of ap- and othei 
preaching footsteps while surveying and tiquitv. 
counting over his hoarded wealth. But vessels o; 
at the end of that period, the rigor of the tinned in 
search on the part of her enemies con- were no o 
vmced her that farther concealment; same kirn 
would be impracticable, and that she from the 
“ Llfet l >art wii tr asurc*. stroiiserii 

. 3. She took for him an ark of bub The prop 

*y$**l k S* He *>. rttfl tabaih gamv, sendeth a 
wr, of bulrush. The. Egyp ‘ "" ' 


|| wn papvrus. 
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4 c And his sister stood afar off. to 
wit what would be done to him. 

C oh. 15. 20. Nil 'nb. 20. SO. 


4. Ami his sister stmt afar off, &e. 
II is sister Miriam undoubtedly, as we 
Lave no account of his having any 
ether. She was unquestionably older 
than Aaron, or she would have been 
unlit for such an office on this occasion. 
The incident makes it. plain that the 
little ark, though made water-tight, was 
not deposited on the bosom of the river, 
where it would be borne away by the 
current, but on the margin of the stream, 
where perhaps the finder would infer* 
that it had lodged, after having floated 
down from above. Throughout the 
whole of this transaction, which was 
no doubt superaaturally suggested, no 
mention is made of the father. That 
every thing was done with his privity 
and consent we cannot doubt, for the 
apostle couples both the parents in his 
encomium on their faith ; but the case 
was probably one in which the faith of 
I he mother was more decided and active 
than that of the father, and has there- 
fore more -prominence given it in the 
sacred narrative. The proceeding de- 
tailed is a beautiful illustration of the 
connexion which should always exist 
between the diligent use of means and 
a. pious trust in Providence. Instead 
of sitting down in sullen despair, or pas- 
sive reliance on divine interposition, 
every thing is done which can be done 
by human agency to secure the wished- 
for result. The careful mother pitches 
every seam and chink of the frail ve- 
hicle as anxiously , as if its precious de- 
posit were to owe its .preservation solely 
to her care and diligence. Nor even yet 
does she think she has done enough. 
Miriam her daughter must go, and at a 
distance watch the event, and strange 
would it he if she did not herself in the 
mean time take a station where she 
could watch the watcher. And here we 
behold m the parties standing precisely 


arc supposed to allude to the same it mu 
of sailing craft, Pliny takes notice of 
the * nates papyraccas armentaque Nilij* 
ships made of the papyrus , and the 
equipments of the Nile $ and Lucan, the 
poet has, 1 Conseritur bihula Mcmplii* 
tis cymha pnpyro/ the Memphian (or 
Egyptian) boat is made of the thirsty 
papyrus , where the epithet i bibula/ 
drinking, soaking, thirsty is particular- 
ly remarkable, as corresponding with 
great exactness to the nature of the 
plant, and to its Hebrew name. The 
Egyptian bulrush or papyrus required 
much water for its growth ; when there- 
fore the river on whose banks it grew 
was reduced, it perished sooner than 
other plants. This explains Job, 8. 11, 
where the circumstance is referred to as 

an image of transient prosperity. 

If Daubed it with slime and with pitch. 
Hob. TcJTI ha.-hem.or, with bitumen , or 
mineral pitch. See Note on Gen. 11. 3. 
The 1 bitumen’ cemented the rushes or 
reeds together, the pitch served to keep 
out the water. i There seems to be con- 
siderable* analogy between the ark or 
boat in which Moses was deposited, 
and the curious vessels which are at 
the present day employed in crossing 
the Tigris. They are perfectly circular 
in shape, and are made with the leaves 
of the date-palm, forming a kind of 
basket-work, which is rendered impervi- 
ous to the water by being thickly coated 

with bitumen.’ Diet. Bib. IT Laid 

it in the fags. Hob. Spoil bassvph , in 
the sea-weed, or sedge. The swph was 
probably a general term for sea or river- 
weed. The .Red Sea is always called, 
m the Scriptures CpD ft yam suph , or 
the weedy -sea, ns some suppose, from 
the great variety of marine vegetables 
which grow in i !., and which at low water 
are left in great quantities upon the 
shores. But see Note on Ex. 13. 16'. 
'"'['NqLj, "V'v a 3' , 1 ^ A A- 



exodus. : 

• sp 

Wbeu sile saw *0 «* among the | 

$L ""-Ethel 

r-w"i vu‘. 

mil sagacity, foresight, and industry ! her* '" 
o <!s, am providential succor begins , „ s 

J h<* mother has done her P, 

■ i* pi nduit and necessary p~~— . - * 

mid the great God has been ; ‘ - 

tune preparing hi, materials, T nd " 

•ranging Awt instruments. jj e ....... 

Snef? t ,°P n ? Ur ' not b J' miraculous I 
influence, but by the simple and natural i 
operation . of second 1 

abont the issue designed 
from everlasting, y 
weather, the flux of th 
promenade of Pharaoh’s 
State Of her feelings, the steps of 
attendants, are all so overruled at tl 
funicular juncture, as to lead to t 
discovery, the rescue, and the cUsrwi 
Of the child ! But let us not anticiir 
the thread of the story. ^ 

donJ^ da , U f ter ° f Pharo ^ car, 
hme ' fat river. He 
ft, 0 ^ 1,1 ka -y cor , at or by the rive 
. rn TO nr.,,;,, to be translated i 

StiST* rT"’ imi,lj ’ ins Ulat ‘I’ 

^ hid! was probably a religion 

^wmn, and not a - 'proper bmW 

? forfonnej Jllst at tlle rlm ., s b . - 

The washing of Naamaa the Svri- 
S fy °‘ herham! > is wid to have bee, 

3** lfw* ba -y°^‘» am 
lanrlaa W ? ntCTe ' 1 f,,Mhel ' 

oinSil - W a<irert t0 the phrase. 

%hiatee'-> i V t P r° 

.^•hitherto been ans< ' ls whicJl 

’1*' * V m ~ m the viciniiv nf 


nver Euphrates, *' 
18 a sjTiibolicai term for 
cr PMP?€ over which they 

'ere I See Ban. jo's US }f v 

preparations; I rnancl is T ° ] th 

upon the Euphrates, should" now; 

causesj to bring I These powewvvore' the oXh r 
in his counsels Ottoman empire, which « ;f 
The stat e 0 f the bounced 

current, the be destroyed U 


4 She 
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I'm -!V -I.* f? T~ r f ° P ? lari ’V ]i '" RUK " !t fur mo and I will mVe //fee 

J :> .r ;JK.e? ° nUKe thechiid , 10 4 nd «* child ;w . and she 
* And P hared. V danger «srfd to mm'oPharaoh’s dcusrfc. 

eJlul the ilil molcr Weat ^ I ?!?! Jiis nai ? e . Modes': ‘and 

9 -'V hi ^Jiwaoh’s daughter said 
LllJt0 ’ jer » J-ake this chiid away and 


Xll ° ivxoses : and 

she said, Because I drew him cat 
oi the water. 

„ ( e Acts 7.21. 

ol ' ll ! at niiser r of which it had noT^t | SiU ' ‘ I will *, jj 

nc.jum (I the* consciousness. Heston- WW. • , ,, g * 6 thee % *«&>*■’ 
mid Ustir. Tha situation' in ,v h-h -t? °A ’ 1 I,uleed '■ What ‘ wages’ would 

chiid was found chained the cruel oc not enjotlT if 'the t "* fT T ^ 
casion. Tile covonaut-vi^ii wivVh h a tb*' v 111 1 lc l JiOS P ec -t oi act mar 
carried engraven „ L t k < e - T !" *° ^ woutbl 

to wh«.u i,; hci„ 11? „i )mid ,Sh^ I ^,T“‘ S of »t rins '‘• ondcrand 

rtrsc t-rt 1 » i: P'P,-. 


w -- :~ 4 - T - r . ... must uave urisci 
irom ins parentage, his outcast condi- 
tion made an irresistible appeal to the 
oosom of’ Pharaoh's daughter. 

7. Then said hU sister, he. Who no 
donut came up and joined the train, as 
if by accident. If she had not been 
previously instructed by her mother 
what to say on the contingency of such 
an occurrence as now ictuallv took 
place, we cannot but refer this suites, 
tion on the part of a little girl to anlm- 

mediate inward prompting from above. 


' - 1 w ntuming §ooci-> 

ness s° kindly and unexpectedly vouch- 
,; d l £ ° hei ' from ibe Rod of nil comfort J 
, M f brought him, &c. At what 
age f.ie future deliverer of Israel was 

HZ n 1 fr ° m the care of mother 
to tho pa ,ace and the court of Kgvnt 

We are not informed. It would seem 

tJZ vi m . “‘“T that he TOS "W eumtgh 
costal if” 1 the . Hippies of h.s L 
ccsttdl i cligion, in which his mother 

...a not fail to instruct him ; and 
t , U ' vas so »e*-hat of a renewed 


flow else should il ffSt Zh? "fa reined 

thoughts to propose making the mother the -n V o pan with her sou, under 
of the exposed infant its ™ Z I oJZ •' ,hc hl!hm “' ** 
we fail to acknowledge the secret hand i bX, ' ooart: might: alienate 
-f tho lord of hosts, “who S I '", "! lna from the love of God 

m counsel and excellent in workin- ?> ‘ * hif er from^’ y0t ^ WOu1 ' 1 ,lonl >‘l«« 

. 9 ; Taks thi* child away and nurse ! that soT. tV® ^ lnc,de,lts of his life 
ttjnrme, &e. JN"o mere human writer him n t . un ® S roat was in store for 

could litre have wvll forboncMo dilate I dmee wh' I . ‘l le same ‘"'clary provi. 
1,1 Rowing terms on tile transports of I fan™. lld J had watched over his in- 
fin- happy mother as she trutin ci is rod f /’ "? uW mafce his childhood and 
P* dd "'cd babe to her Com^e C ^ '" tm a Se its special care 
‘ 1,e " oc of having him again torn I oimTl iuto 111(1 relation 

nun lie-,-. What a joyful change ! The ! ter , n T Ph “ loll ' s di mgh. 

lend mother permitted to do that for i she lf«i' ■“,* lf h T f ° r “ end of ^ which 
pntf! ly Hire and under ror,l r. S ;,i, ' ‘* u, “med. ■ tr, lined up in nil 
wbulm l,. would have gi,! n :j r l) '7^ » '}* ^JT-lians.* As tho 

t ho privilege of doing for nothing, could I R f elat,on . “ constructed with 

! d0KB 11 Y ' iUl ^-Iment^^^^rS^r^o^ 





EXODUS. 


1 1 *11 And it came to pass in those 
days, f when Moses was grown, 
that he went out unto his bre-Jiren, 

f Aails 7. 23, 24. Ilebr. 1L 24, 25. 2(1 


dragon 's standing bei ore the woman 
ready Jo devour her child as soon as it 
should ho born, is strikingly in analogy 
wijh the bloody edict of Pharaoh, whom 
the prophets denominate the Egyptian 
dragon, Ezek. 29. 3, while the child’s 
heing caught up to God and his throne, 
has an equally distinct reference to the 
wonderful preservation and elevation 

af Moses as here described. n She 

catted his r.amc Moses. Heb, 

Mush eh, from the verb nr?: mash, ah , 
to draw out, a term occurring Ps. 18, 16, 
‘lie sent from above, he took me ; he 
drew 'me (Vw?3*i yamsheni ) out of 
many waters where the Psalmist 
seems to liken his preservation fo riiat 
af Moses, unless indeed, which we 
rather incline to believe, he is giving 
an allegorical history of the church 
from its earlier periods, arid has here a 
designed but mystic allusion to the very 
person and deliverance of Moses, in 
whose preservation that of Israel was 
concentrated. It has indeed been a mat- 
ter of dispute among critics whether the 
name were truly o { Hebrew or Egypti an 
origin. Yet the former is. most proba- 
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dearCSt , relat - ionsi » ! him, it might have been regarded 0 , 
an ith(..ighnmv ignorant perhajis of the! the effect of a rash excitement as •• 
part Winch he was destinea to act in sudden sally of the buoyant tempera" 
j . .. d :‘n! r al!C °’ ! c ,"' a . S Un;J ! la t0 ro1 - 1 mcnt ofhisi *3 * , and one which l.e would 


wen* eating the bread and drinking’ the 
viator oi addiction. He therefore goes 
01,1 tr> upon their misery, or as 
Stephen says, Acts, 7. 23, ‘ It came into 
his Ii.-.irl to visit his brethren, ? and 
though lor the present he can neither 
rejimve nor Idle viate it, yet he Is deter- 
U} ( ; vi!u;e hi* willingness to he a 
partaker in it. Hut the most fitting 
commentary upon this passage is found 
^ tile > words'; of the apostle, Heb. ]j. 
2o -26, * By faith Moses, when he was 
eoiue to years, refused to be called the 
sou of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing 
rather to suffer alliiction with the ptm- 
^°dy than to enjoy the pleasures 
oi sm fora season,* esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt: for he had 'respect 
onto the recompense of the reward.* By 
tos* refusing to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh s daughter,’ we arc not probably 
to understand that he rejected the nom- 
\ nal a PP^iw 9 but according to the 

true have oi 11,0 nrign ,]. v hi, n p , s 

reference raliu-r to the reality 0 f things 
■ -"in to their denomination, he refused 
]° l r tr . ea> . l ! d ** llor s <>n.h ? positively 
* eel, « c i al1 lh “ h°nor and aggrandize. 

'™ , r- h ' vas implied in that rela- 
1 f l,,s was his deliberate choice, 
and perhaps no man was ever called to 
ma» e a choice under circumstances more 
trvmg, or made one which redounded 

mo,v to ], IS credit and glory than this 
“ ns0N * it is to be remembered that 
f was at this rune of mature age. « full 

f.’i.fV, b'T o]d »’ sa >' s , S^phen. He had 
,. ltl llK! S r; md climacteric oflife 
ik ripened, and 

, *,■ » at i ,thn, unclouded, aud dis. 

,«i»!..iiuto. Were not this (lie ease, 

zr ' k, ; v j' ust w^ing i mn , 

, ns , : v 1 h !ldt , l!0 and cut ho- 


... ■■■■■.: ■=> *■ w. 

Had it occurred later in life, when the 
powers and energies of his mind were 
on the wane, when the pursuits of am . 
bition and the prospects of pleasure lud 
vanished, it might have been stigm.i- 
tized^ as the act of an old worn-out 
courtier, whose disgusted satiety of this 
world’s good had dri ren him to the sorry 
refijgc of seeking something better in 
another. It might easily have been 
characterised as the mean compromise 
of a man in his dotage with an uneasy 
conscience, for having squandered his 
youthful prime and Ids' manly meridian 
m the service of the world to the ne<v 
ect oi ilis Ma ker. But every such im- 
putation is cut oir by the facts of the 
case. It was not a stop prompted by 
the precipitate ardor of youth, nor one 
dictated ty the. timid or sordid policy 
0 age. It was a decision formed under 
circuiir f j * os in which deep principle. 
and not a passionate impulse, must have 
been the ruling motive; for while in 
a worldly sense he had nothing to hope 
h-oin a transfer of himself, he hud, on 
iho other hand, every thing to lose. 

, 5 ™ } J to appeal to our know, 

ledge o/ human nature to learn the djf- 
uculty, and consequently the virtue, of 
such a sacrifice as Moses now made 
VVIien we compare the respective states 
o the Egyptian and the Israelite* neo- 
pie, it would seem to human view that 
the lot of the meanest Egyptian was pro. 
foable to that of the highest Israelite. 

* et Moses voluntarily gave up the one 
tor the other ; • the honors of’ the pal- 

Z e for , ‘! le ^miny of the hrick-yard.’ 

■i hough he was the adopted son of Phy 
vaol/s daughter, and, for might that j ‘ 


pears to the contrary, was the presuMhi' 
tive heir to the crown, yet he refused 

-lor of dawning 'iaaniiood' tmon j ST ^ 

3 P 1 1 tiilLt101 ^ aiitl t0 cast m his lot with 


- EXODUS. 


*1 


the despised and embondaged seed of] 
Jacob. History affords ns some few in- 
stances where kings have laid aside their 
purple and abdicated their thrones. But 
m all such cases they have descended 
to a rank in private life which was sur- 
rounded by ease, affluence, and con- 
tinued res pcetahiUty ; so that their sacri- 
flees were relieved by many counter- 
vailing considerations. But Moses de- 
scended from the dignity of a court to 
the degradation of a slave. What was 
there in the vaunted condescension of 
Dioclesian or Charles the Vth. to be 
compared with this ? And where, in all 
the annals of time, shall we find such a 
surrender made from such motives ? — — 
IT Spied an Egyptian smiting an He* 
brew. Probably one of the task-masters. 

: As. the original word for smiting (H2?J 
makkeh) is the same with that rendered 
slew (Ip yak) in the next verse, it is to 
be presumed that the Egyptian was act- 
ually attempting to kill the Hebrew, 
and tint lud it not been for the inter- 
vent ion of Moses, he would have effect- 
ed his purpose. Thus Ps. 136. 17, ‘To 
him which smote (PwiS makkeh) great 
kings i. e, that slew. It is important 
to view this incident in connexion with 
what Stej. hen says of it, Acts, 7. 53 — 0f>, j 
‘ And when he was full forty years old, 
it came into his heart to visit his breth- 
ren the children of Israel. And seeing 
one of them suffer wrong, he defended 
him, and avenged him that was oppress- 
ed, and smote the Egyptian; for he 
supposed his brethren would have un- 
derstood how that God by his hand 
would deliver them; but they under- 
stood not.’ It is undoubtedly to be sup- 
posed that Moses was now acting under 
a divine commission, and that an im- 
mediate impulse from the Spirit of God 
prompted him to the deed here record- 
ed, This is to he inferred from the 
words of Stephen, ‘ for he supposed 
bis biethren would have understood how 
that God by his hand wcild deliver 
itoip implying that Moses himself 


[B. C. 1571. 

understood this to be the fact. It is 
however worthy of note that Diodorus 
Siculus informs us that a law existed in 
Egypt, which, might have bee n at t his 
time in force. ‘ That whoever saw his 
fellow-creature either killed. by another, 
or violently assaulted, and did not. either 
apprehend the murderer, or rescue the 
oppressed if lie could ; or if he could 
not, made not an information thereof w 
the magistrate, himself should be put in 
death.’ For aught that can bo adinticd 
to the contrary, Moses might have be*-n 
warranted on this ground alone in pro- 
ceeding to the extremity he did. The 
act however cannot be pleaded as a pre- 
cedent on occasions that are not similar. 
It bore a striking resemblance to the 
conduct of Phineas on another occasion, 
Num. 25. 7, 13, n. conduct which was 
certainly approved of God. I I it ne ob- 
jected that the secrecy observed by Md- 
ses both in performing the act and 'in- 
disposing of the body, is scarcely con- 
sistent with the idea of his being em- 
powered by the call and authority of 
God to execute his pleasure on tins oc- 
casion, it may be observed, that as his 
calling, though (dear to himself, had 
not yet been publicly manifested or ac- 
credited, it was fitting that, a temporary 
concealment should be drawn over the 
present occurrence. Thus Kltud, Judg 
3. 21, though moved by an influence 
from above, slew Eglon king of Moab 
in a private chamber ; and Gideon, 
Judg. 6. 27, before his office of deliverer 
was publicly known, demolished the 
altar of Baal by night. Again, if it be 
asked what reason Mdses had to sup- 
pose that his brethren would have un- 
derstood that ho was acting by a di vine 
commission, it maybe answered, Mint 
the marvellous circumstances of his 
birth and preservation, and subsequent 
training in the conn of Pharaoh, were 
doubtless matters well known and much 
talked of among the nation of Israel 
from which they might reasonably info* 
that lie was raised up for some extraordi 
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12 And he looked this way and 
that way, and when he saw that 
there was no man, he h slew tiie 
Egyptian, and hid him in the sand, 
is And iwhen he went out the 
second day, behold, two men. of 
the Hebrews strove together: and 
he said to him that did the wrong, 

'■ Acts 7, 24. i Acts 7. 20. 


nary end. It was before this time, that 
Stephen’s testimony assures us he had 
* become mighty in words and in deeds.* 
And when he was seen to come forth 
alone , and take vengeance on one of 
their ' oppressors, • it might have been j 
presumed that lie regarded himself as 
directed by God in what he had under- 
taken. But the result showed that the 
expectation of being recogni zed in his 
true character was premature. 

12. Me looked thin way and that way, 
:&c. Evidently implying that he was 
not exempt from some inward wavering 
of spirit in thus entering upon his mis- 
sion. But if oppression maketh a wise 
man mad, we may easily perceive that 
Ms natural indignation, joined to a con- 
scious impulse from above, was suffi- 
cient to urge him forward to the act re- 
corded. 

13. Behold , two men of the Hebrews 

strove together, Heb. nitzim , 

fighting . Whatever were the occasion 
of this unhappy contest, it must have 
been ■ mortifying -to. Moses to behold it/ 
As if they had not • enemies enough ■' in 
their common cruel taskmasters, they 
fill into strife with each other ! Alas, 
that sufferings in common should fill to 
unite the professing people of God in 
the st rictest bonds of brotherhood.' — — 

lie said to him that did the wro?ig. 
Heb, larasha, to the wicked one . 

The Gr, however renders very correctly 
by rw ttSifcovuri) to the wrong- doer , and 
Stephen confirms the same version, 
Acts, 7, 26, 1 Sirs, ye are brethren, why 
do ye wrong one to another?’ 

In the case of the offending Egyptian 


Wherefore smitest thou thy fel- 
low ? 

14 And he said, M Who made thee 
a prince and a judge over us ? 
! intendest thou to kill me, as thou 
killedsf the Egyptian ? And Moses 
feared, and said, Surely this thing 
is known. 

k Acts 7.27,23. 

Moses administered reproof by a mortal 
blow, but he tries to gaina contending 
brother by mild and gentle means. In 
the former instance he acted more as a 
judge ; in the present, as a peacemaker. 
His question .has indeed the air of being 
sternly proposed , but there 'was nothing 
in it which could not or should not have 
been said by one Israelite to another $ 
and we ought never to think it going 
beyond the bounds of charity on. duty, 
where we are satisfied on which side 
the wrong lies, to call an offender to ac- 
count by an equally plain interrogation. 
Every man should look upon himself as 
at least so far appointed a guardian of 
the general interests of justice and of 
right as to expostulate in pointed terms 
with the injurious and overbearing. 

14. Who made thee a prince and a 
judge over us ? Heb. 1 Who set thee 
for a man a prince and a judge over us V 
Moses intended merely to administer a 
mild and friendly reproof, and yet how 
roughly is his admonition received. 
The man could not easily have given 
a plainer testimony of his guilt than by 
such a choleric reply. What authority 
did Moses assume in thus gently re- 
proving a manifest outrage ? Does one 
need a commission to perform an act 
of real kindness, and to endeavor to 
make friends of apparent enemies ? Yet 
how boldly does he challenge his no 
thority as if he were imperious and pre- 
suming. It is rare virtue ingenuously 
to confess our faults and to receive cor- 
rection with meekness ! it Intendest 

thou to kill me, as thou kills 1st the 
Egyptian ? Heb, ltn& 
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15 Now when Pharaoh heard 
this thing, he sought to slay Mo- 
ses. But 1 Moses fled from the 
1 Acts 7. 29. Hebr. 11, 27., 


halhorgani attah outer , sayest thou to 
kill me ? See Note on Gen. 20. 11. IV e 
here behold a striking specimen of the 
base constructions which an. ill mind will 
put upon the best words and actions. 
What right had he to charge Moses,] 
with a murderous intention? He had j 
indeed slain an Egyptian, but an Egypt- 
ian was not a lie -brew, nor had he any 
grounds to suppose that Moses 'would 
go farther than the provocation war- 
ranted. The' occasion called simply for 
a reproof, and a reproof was the head 
and front of his olfending ; yet the ag- 
gressor would turn away the force of 
his rebuke by pretending that he aimed 
at not] dug less than his life I Besides, 
why should he cast the slaying of the 
Egyptian in Moses’ teeth, when he had 
really done it from his regard to liis 
own countrymen ? Should not this quar- 
relsome Hebrew have taken it rather as 
a proof of Moses’ favorable feelings 
towards himself than as an e vidence of 
a wish to harm him? If he had not 
loved the Hebrews would he have dis- 
patched one of their enemies ? But 
reason and humanity speak in vain to 
those whom a guilty conscience lead,* 
to pervert the wisest and the kindest 

counsels. -IT Surely this thing is 

knomi ; i. e. his slaying the Egyptian. 

■ ■Heb. haddahar, tlLwmrd, : See 

Note on Gen, 15. 3. Moses was satis- 
fled from this that the Hebrew whom 
lie bad liberated the day before by 
staying the Egyptian, bad divulged the 
circumstance, and not doubting that it 
would soon come to the ears of the 
king,' began to be in dread of his life. : 

154 IVhm Pharaoh heard this things 
H«» ft a V irnl Hut LG jew j v .v* 
tv dl bunded. klnnmh was. npwGui 
oi the fact of Iris hav ing pm an Eg} p - 
fan to death* and Moses was at once 
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face of Pharaoh, and dwelt in the 
land of Midian : and he sat down 
by ®a well. 

■ w~Gen. 21, II. & 29. 2. 


marked as the victim of his wrath. 
This was perhaps not so much with a 
view-- to -avenge, the death of a: single in- 
dividual of the Egyptian race, as he-' 
cause Moses had by tills act' discovered 
himself to be a . : friend and favorer vof ' , 
. the oppressed Israelites, and '/given, the ] 
king reason to suspect that.. he : was : se- ■ 
cretly'oherisMng : ;they3urpdse7.of]one]4ay' r; 
attempting to e fleet their liberation. 
Ilis only safety therefore was in flight. 
This would subject him to great trials 
and privations, and had his heart been 
less firmly-fixed in the great purpose; 
which lie had .adopted, lie would Jiaye 
.sought rather to make his . peace with-. 1 ' 
the king, his benefactor, and to retain 
■ liis place at court. - But he had made 
his election, and ' now . . chose : rather 
to wander through dreary deserts than 
to be reconciled to the enemies- ;of his : 
people. The providence which thus 
withdrew the destined agent of de- 
liverance from the field of action in 
the very outset of his work, would seem 
at first view extremely mysterious and 
adverse. But infinite wisdom saw that 
lie needed a quite different training 
from that which he would receive in a 
luxurious court, in order to lit him for 
.the hard services which awaited him. 
He sends him to school therefore for 
forty years in the desert to qualify him 
the better for leading his people through 
their forty years sojourn in the desert, 
s God,’ says Henry, 1 fetches a wide 
compass in liis plans, but his eye is 
continually upon the grand point at 
which he aims.’ — ft is not to be sup- 
posed that there is any real discrepancy 
between this passage and Heb, 11.27, 

4 By. faith he forsook; Eg} pi, not fearing 
the wra h of the king. 7 The Apr-Mh; 
alludes not to bis flight into Midian, 
but to his final departure from Egypt at 
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16 « Now the priest of Midian had 
seven daughters : 0 and they came 
and drew water, and filled the 
troughs to water their father’s flock, 
a eh. 3,1. o Gen. 24. II. & .29; 10. 1 Sam. 9. II. 

the head of the children of Israel. 

IF Dwelt in the land of Midian . Heb. 

yeah eh, sat down ; the same word 
in the original with that applied in the 
ensuing clause to his seating himself by 
the* welt. Probably in both cases the 
...tirpie.injpHM-.is that of hi $ first arrival 
. in .Midian, ; the one referring* us in gen- 
eral' to- the .country in which he stopped 
on his route, the other to the particular 
place which was the scene of the inci- 
dents subsequently related. Coming to 
that land die. halted in his sojourning, 
and finding a refreshing well of water 
he [■■■■sat down or tarried a longer time 
than usual by the side of it. Otherwise 
, wef see ra. to: - be forced * to • the awkward ' 
.construction;' dhat-- the dwelling men- 
tioned in pur translation , which implies 
Somewhat of a permanent abode, was 
prior to his sitting by the well , which 
evidently is not the sense of the passage. 
— Midian was a country in Arabia Re- 
tried, deriving its name from Midian, 
the fourth son of Abraham by Keturah. 
It was situated on the south of the Dead 
Sea and the land of Moab, and probably 
comprehended the whole country, as far 
south as the Red Sea. It is at least 
certain, that if the country . of. Midian 
did not actually reach to Sinai, there 
were colonies of the Midiaailes who 
settled near that mount, and who also 
gave the surrounding districts the name 
of the ‘ Land of Midian. 1 Among those 
emigrants who preserved the worship 
of Mod in comparative purity when lost 
amongst their countrymen in the north, 
u as Jethro, with whose family Moses 
h?m comes into connexion. 

Id. The priest of Midian had seven 
daughters. Hob. yo kohen. Chal. 

The prince of Midian.' The original j 
word signifies 1 prince * as well as I 


'0p. 

17 And the shepherds came and 
drove them away : but Moses stood 
up and helped them, and p watered 
their Hock. 

P Gen. 29. 10. 

( priest/ ns is shown in the Note on 
Gen. 41. IS, and accordingly in the ear- 
ly ages of the world both these offices 
were often united in one and the same 
person. The humble occupation of his 
daughters will be no objection to this 
view. of the title, if the difference be- 
tween ancient and modern customs be 
duly considered . See Note on Gen. 48, 
45. Nearly all the ancient versions, be- 
sides the Chaldee, adhere to the sense 
of ‘ priest p but whether he were the 
priest of a true or false religion, is not 
so clear. Being in all probability de- 
scended from Midian the son of Abra- 
ham by Keturah, it is perhaps most 
reasonable to infer that he retained the 
lending doctrines of the faith of his 
great progenitor, though possibly cor- 
rupted in some measure by the admix- 
ture of errors originating in the sur- 
rounding, systems of heathen idolatry. 
From what we are subsequently in- 
formed of Jethro, he seems to have 
possessed a knowledge of the true God, 
and to have been imbued with sentb 
, meats of piety ; and this supposition 
is strengthened when we consider the 
I improbability of Mosesf entering intt> a 
marriage alliance with the family of an 
idolater. 

17. The shepherds came and drove 
them away. Heb. tSTiniT yegareshum, 
where the pronominal suffix answering 
lo t them’ is in the masculine, and not 
in the feminine gender ; from which we 
are doubtless to understand that the 
daughters of Reuel were accompanied 
by men-servants who were under their 
direction. It would be strange indeed 
for a company of unprotected females to 
be thus employed, and equally strange, 
if they were without assistance, tha. 
such savage rudeness should be prao 



EXODUS* 


18 And when they came to qFvcuel 
their father, be said, How is it that 
ye are come so soon to-day ? 

" 19 And they said, An Egyptian 
delivered us out of the hand of 
the shepherds, and also drew m- 
•j Numb. 10 29, rh 3. h & 4. 18. & 18 &e. 


tised toward tliein by the shepherds. 

See Note, on Gen. 29. 3. Moses 

shod up and helped them. Heb. 

yafcom va-yoshian, arose and 
saved them. Gr. eapv* aro auras, deliver- 
ed them . Here again we are probably 
required m suppose a fact not expressly 
mentioned in the sacred record, viz, that 
Moses travelled with attendants. Join- 
ing his servants vith those of Rend, a 
party was formed sufficiently strong to 
overpower the shepherd-boors who had 
so rudely attempted to drive away the 
flocks of the young women.* If Wa- 

tered their flock* Heb. ££&2 tzonam. 
Helped to water them. Here too the 
pronominal suffix 4 their* is in the mas- 
culine gender. 

IS. Came to Read their father. The 
assignment of the names Reuel, or Hag- 
ue I (Num. 10. 29), Jethro and Ilobab, 
to the proper persons is no easy matter. 
It is supposed by many that Jethro and 
Reuel were but different names of the 
same person. Others consider Reuel as 
the father of Jethro, and the grand-father 
of the maidens here spoken of, but call- 
ed their father m conformity to a very 
common idiom in the original, of which 
see exanij Ics, Gen. 31. 43 , 2 Sam, 39. 25. 
2 Rings, U. 3. 16,2. 38. 3. So Targ 
Jon, 4 They came to Rogue], their fa- 
ther’s father.’ But as Reuel seems ob- 
viously to have been the same person 
as the priest of Midian, who had the 
seven daughters, an office which he 
probably would not have held had his 
father been alive, and as he is the one 
who is said v. 21, to have given Moses 
his daughter to wife, an act more ap- 
propriate to a fluher than to a grand- 
fate* .-provided both wen living, as it 


ter enough for us, and watered the 
flock* 

20 And he said unto his daugh- 
ters, And wliere is he? why is it 
that ye have left the man.? call 
him, that he may r eat bread, 
r Gem 31. M. & -l?-. 


is clear they were if they were different 
persons; we cannot but give a decided 
preference to the fhrmpf op middy which 
makes Jethro and Reuel the same ] er* 
son, but, for reasons now unknown ; to 
us, called by different names. As to 
; Hobab, mentioned afterwards, Num. 10. 
29, he is expressly affirmed to be the 
son of Reuel (Raguel) 4 Moses’ father- 
in-law,* which would seem to preclude 
all controversy on the subject. But see 
Note in loc„~ — -IT Mow 'is: it that ye m e 
come so soon to-day. Heb, fcO yrHn!2 
miharten bo, hastened to come . 

19. An Egyptian delivered . us , , &e. r 
This they inferred from his speech and 
dress , or they had learned from hirs own 
mouth the country from which he carne 
— - If Drew • ( water ) . enough for vs. 
Heb. Hpl {"Bn daloh dalah , drawing 
drew. The word 4 enough’ is inserted 
in out translation in order to bring the 
expression somewhat nearer to the em 
phasis of the original. 

20. Why is it that ye have left the 
man ? It is not, we presume, to be con- 
strued as a breach of propriety on the 
part of the daughters, that they did not 
invite Moses home to their father’s 
house. It would have had a very 
questionable air had they introduced a 
stranger into the paternal mansion with- 
out ant' 1 previous notice to its proper 
head. On the contrary, they demean 
themselves with all the decorous re- 
serve appiopriate to their sex, It does* 
not appear even that they solicited pro- 
tection, but modestly received it, : are! 
when rendered they rather looked then 
thanks than uttered them. This was 
sufficient, for no noble or sensible mind, 
like that of Moses, would he in danger 
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21 And Moses was content to 
dwell with the man : and ■ he 
gave Moses s Zipporah Ms daugh- 
ter. 

8 eh. 4. 23. & IS. 2. 

of interpreting the instincts of maidenly 
reserve into an ungrateful return for 
generous services. But what they failed 
to say to Moses himself they no doubt 
said for him to their father, and were 
happy to be able, under his sanction, to 
express their thanks by ministering all 
in their power to his comfort as a guest. 

If That he may cat bread. That is, 

partake of an entertainment. See Note 
on Gen. 21. 14. 

21. Moses teas content to dicell with \ 
the man. Heb. pSSfp yoel, was willing; 
or perhaps more strictly, prevailed upon 
himself, adopted the resolution . The 
word occurs in the following passages ; 
Gen. IS. 27 , 1 Behold now I have taken 
upon me to speak unto the Lord f i. e. 
have persuaded myself. Josh, 7. 7, 

1 Would to God ire had been content, 
and dwelt on the other side Jordan 
h e. had prevailed upon ourselves. Judg. 
19. 8 , t Be content, I pray thee, and 
tarry all night f i. e. consent. 2 Sam. 
7, 29, i Therefore now let it, please th.ee 
f** bless the house of thy servant f i. e. 
be thou willing. With characteristic 
brevity, Moses says nothing of the pre- 
vious proposition and negotiation which 
led to this arrangement, but the simple 
fact of the compact to remain is alone 
/ mentioned.. •••: The nature of the services 
he was to perform is not here specified, 
as it was in the case of Jacob in similar 
circumstances, but we learn from the 
opening of the ensuing chapter, what 
might be inferred from the manners and 
habits of those pastoral tribes, that the 
humble occupation of a shepherd was 
that in which the illustrious exile now 
consented to engage. Being thus brought 
into daily intimacy with kindred minds, 
it was natural that his intercourse with 
Jethro's family should result, as it did, 


22 And she bare him a son, and 
he called his name i G-ershom ; for 
he said, I have been u a stranger in 
a strange land. 

t ch. IS. 3, « Acts 7. 29. Eebr. 11. 13, 14. 

in a union with one of the daughters. 

IT He gave Moses Zipporah his 

daughter ; to whom reference is made 
Numb. 12. 1, c And Miriam and Aaron 
spake against Moses because of the 
Ethiopian woman whom he had. mar- 
ried ; for he had married an Ethiopian. 5 
The original lias f Cushite 5 instead of 
1 Ethiopian, 5 not, probably, because her 
family was descended from Cush, or 
that she had the features and com- 
plexion of the modern Ethiopian race, 
but simply from the fact that they in- 
habited a country to which the name 
of Cush or Ethiopia was applied. See 
Piet. Bib. p. 137. 

2.2. He called, his name Gerskom, Szc. 
Heb. tJtj'W gcrcshom, which appears to 
be a compound made up of gcr, 
stranger , and 5A" sham, there. Others 
take the final syllable bp to he an ad 
jective derived from the root fc&w $ha,- 
mam, to be desolate, implying a lonely 
or desolate stranger. The import how- 
ever of this member of the Word is of 
little consequence, as its main signifi- 
cancy is concentrated in that of stranger 
conveyed by the other. The Gr. version 
here adds : * And she conceived again 
and bare a second son ; and he called Ms 
name Eiiezer, saying, For the God of 
my father is my helper, and hath de- 
livered me from the hand of Pharaoh. 5 
This addition, which is transferred also 
into the Vulg., was borrowed from Ex. 
IS. 4, where nearly the same words oc- 
cur. The birth of a second son is also 
expressly mentioned in this connexion 
by Stephen, Acts, 7. 29, ‘ Then fled 
Moses at this saying, and was a stranger 
in the land of Midian, where he begat 
two sons’ At what period of Moses 5 
forty years sojourning in Midian his 
marriage with Zipporah, or the birth 
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23 IF And it came to pass, * in cry came up unto God, by reason 
process of time, that the king of of the bondage. 

Egypt died: and the children of 24 And God a heard their groan- 
Israel y sighed by reason of the ing, and (.led t remembered his 
bondage, and they cried; and z their c covenant with Abraham, witti 

Isaac, and with Jacob. 


ich. 7. 7. Acts 7. 30. yNurab. 20, 16. 

Dent. 2(1 7. Ps. 12. 5. z Gen. 18. 20. ell. 3* a ch. 6. 5. bch. b. 5. Ps. 105. 8, 42. & 10b 
0. &. 22, 23, 27. Dent. 24. 15. James 5 4. 45. c Gen. 15. 14. & 46. 4. 


of his children took place, wo have no 
means of ascertaining. From the inci- 
dent mentioned, Ex. 4. 24, 25, it has 
generally been supposed that the chil- 
dren were then young, as one of them 
was circumcised on that occasion by 
his mother. But it strikes us as ex- 
tremely improbable that Moses should 
have deferred his marriage for near forty 
years after entering Midian, or that be- 
ing married shortly after that time, so 
long an interval should have elapsed 
before he became a father, ft is to be 
remembered that he was at the time 
mentioned, ch. 4. 24, 25, on the way 
to Egypt, and is it conceivable that 
he was then the father of two small 
children? True indeed it is said, Ex. 
4. 20, c that he took his wife and his 
sons arid set them upon an ass, and re- 
turned to Egypt,’ from which it is ar- 
gued that the sons must have been mere 
children, or they could not have been 
earned, with their mother, on a single 
ass. But this objection will be obviated 
in our note on that passage, and as the 
advanced age of the eldest son at this 
time is an important item in our inter- 
pretation of the context in question, we 
are forced for the present to lay grout 
stress on tie.- intrinsic probability that 
Moses was bo.th married and begat one 
at least of his two sons very early during 
his residence in Midian. 

23, It came to pass iti process of time. 

■■ ha. 

mhhim luihem, in those many days. Cr. 
u£T(t Pc t a; iijunas rug' iwAA<t; €K'Sivti$ } 
after those many days. On this phm-c- 
ology . Ainsworth remarks that the Heh. 
Shfo is here rightly translated by the 


Gr. usra, after, as is dear from Num. 28 ,;:;' ' 
2S, ( After your weeks"? j n 
your weeks)? and .elsewhere. :- "So m the 
■New Testament , Mark , 1 3,24 , l . . In those. '; 
days’ is parallelled by Mat. 24. 29 , ( A f» 
ter the tribulation of those days.’ But 
it is perhaps £uffieien.t to understand by 
tire phrase simply that in the course 
and towards the latter part of the forty 
years . of Mose s’ soj oum in Midian ■ the : 
king of Egypt died. As to the precise 
date of the event, it was not important 
that we should be informed of it.— - 
If Sighed by reaso n of the bondage. 
The time was now. last, approaching ;i*i 
which the Most High had proposed to 
visit and redeem his people, and still 
no symptoms of favor as yet are per- 
ceived. On the contrary, though Egypt 
had changed its sovereign in the mean 
time, yet the seed of Jacob experienced 
no mitigation of their distress. Every 
change which they had undergone was 
rather a change from evil to worse, till 
at length their calamities are repre- 
sented, like the blood of murdered Abel 
as having a voice and crying to heaven 
lbr vengeance. 

24. Gad romp inhered Ms covenant, &<a 
There is a pitch of oppression, which 
will not fail to awaken the wrath of 
heaven. The groans and tears extorted 
by violent wrong, especially if they 
come from humbled and penitent hearts, 
will pierce the ear oi God. and prove a 
presage of deliverance. < Cum latera 
duplicantur Moses adest,’ when the 
bricks are doubled. Moses is at hand 
Yet it seems that in the present case it 
was not ‘solely from a regard to their 
miseries that God def mined to inter 
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2d And God Hooked upon the 

«*ch. 4. 31 1 Sam. 1. 11. 2 Sam. 16. 12. 

Luke 1. 25. 

fere*; His own' .• faithfulness was : at 
stake.'---. He remembered liis covenant, 
and his covenant is his engagement. 
To the three patriarchs here .mentioned 
he had solemnly bound himself to en- 
large, to .. prosper, and to bless their 
seed, and after the lapse of a certain 
period to bring them out of bondage 
and plant them in the land of promise. 
As this period had now 'neatly expired, 
and the enemies of Israel by making 
their condition to the utmost degree in- 
tolerable were doing what in them lay 
to crush and exterminate the race, and 
thus counteract the fulfilment of the 
divine promises, the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob saw that it was 
time to awake, and make bare his arm, 
lest his word should fail for evermore. 
'What is meant by God’s - f remember- 
ing’ his covenant we have explained in 
the Note' on 'Gen* & 1 . It is an effective 
remembrance evinced by the perform- 
ance of some special act of his care. 
We may understand it the better by 
conceiving of its opposite. God is said 
to forget or not to remember , when he 
fails to assist or deliver. And in like. 

. manner his looking upon ■ a . people ... is 
. the opposite of turning his back ' upon 
them, and the term for one of the most 
fearful forms of the ■ divine judgments. ' : 

25. God had respect unto them. Hob, 
-y-ffi yeda, knew, t hem. That is, compas- 
sionately regarded them, tenderly cared 
for them. On the peculiar import of 
the word ‘ know,’ see Note on Ex. 2. S. 

R em arks* — ( 1.) The doctrine of a 
special overruling providence is no 
where more impressively taught than 
m the early history of Moses ; and in 
contrasting the perils which surrounded 
Rs infancy with the security and com- 
ic rt with which we can rear our own 
offspring, we have abundant grounds of 

Ygl. I 4 


children ol isiael, and God ©had 
re -moot nnto them* 

e ch. 3. 7. 


gratitude. Yet it should not he for- 
gotten that whatever care wc may 
exercise for our little ones, or what- 
ever guardianship we may afford them, 
they as really require the preserving 
mercy of heaven when reposing in their 
cradles or sporting in our parlors, as did 
Moses when enclosed in his ark of bul- 
rushes and exposed to the waves or 
the, ravenous tenants of the Nile. 

(2.) It is doing no violence to the 
spirit of the sacred text to conceive of 
our heavenly Father as saying to the be- 
liever when presenting his infant-oll- 
spring in baptism, 1 Take this child 
away and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages,’ Take him out 
of the pollution that is in the world 
through sin, and bring him up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. Take 
him from the many perils which beset 
him by the lusts of the flesh, the pride of 
life, and the malice of Satan, and estab- 
lish him in faith, hope, and love, as a 
devoted servant of the Savior, and verily 
thou shalt by no means lose thy reward, 

(3.) What a powerful principle is 
true faith ! And how illustrious the 
exhibition of it in the choice of Bloses ! 
We know how hardly men are persuad- 
ed to resign a little wealth, to forego a 
little lioRQTj to resign the faintesi pros- 
pect of rank and power. Yet Moses 
freely g&ve up all that was tempting in 
this respect, as a noble sacrifice of sense 
to faith l Several of the circumstances 
which rendered this sacrifice so remark- 
able have been already considered. Con- 
sider in addition, that there were other 
than selfish objections to be overcome. 
Pharaoh’s daughter had strong claims 
on the gratitude of Moses. He was a 
poor foundling, rescued from the peril 
of a watery grave, by the laud ness of 
his benefactor $ and no one acquainted 
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with the sympathy and tenderness of I were the 1 afflictions of the people of 

God/ and the reproach incurred ‘ the 


woman’s heart needs to be told, how 
strong is the attachment formed for a 
help} ess infant thus strangely and unex- 
pectedly thrown upon her hands. A 
deq) and affectionate interest would in- 
evitably spring up in her bosom towards 
her orphan charge, an interest all the 
deeper and stronger from having no 
children of her own. Now can we sup- 
pose that Moses when he had attained 
to years of reflection and was made ac- 
quainted with the events of his history, 
could have been insensible to what he 
owed to his preserver ? Would it not 
be a mighty struggle to tear himself 
away from one who had been a mother 
to him from his infancy ; who had 
watched with kind solicitude over his 
advances from childhood to youth, and 
from youth to manhood ; whose heart 
had exulted to note his expanding intel- 
lect as he grew learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and to see him 
entitling himself by bis intrinsic merit 
to the station to which he had been for- 
tuitously raised ? Shall he then sum- 
mon up an iron resolve, sunder the ties 
that bound him to his earliest bene- 
factor, and bid her adieu for ever? 
Shall he do this when in doing it he 
would seem to be resigning the only 
hope of aiding and of finally emanci- 
pating his brethren? For if he would 
consent to be called the son of his pa- 
troness, retaining his place in the court, 
and watching the events of providence, 
some opportunity might at length occur 
for effecting an object so near his heart. 
But we see the conviction of present 
duty outweighing every other considera- 
tion, and triumphing over the prompt- 
ings of affection and the dictates of 
worldly policy. So complete is the 
dominion of Faith over his whole soul 
that he resolves to take the momentous 
step, though assured that he should 
thereby plunge into affliction and ncur 
reproach. But the afflictions anticipated 


reproach of Christ/ and these he. well 
knew would fee sanctified to any one who 
should encounter them lor conscience 
.sakef ~ 


CHAPTER HI. 

Of the events which marked the his- 
tory of Moses during^ the forty .years of;’ 
his residence in the land of Midian , the .. 
Scriptures have furnished us with ’.rio : 
detailed account. As Moses is him- 
self the historian of his own life/ it is 
reasonable to infer from his silence that 
the period was not distinguished by any 
occurrences suliiciently important in 
his view to deserve a record. His days 
probably passed quietly away in the 
wonted discharge of his duties as a shep- 
herd, and the shepherd too of another 
man’s flock. His situation was no doubt 
favorable to contemplation and commu- 
nion with God. He could scarcely tail 
to make progress in that divine know- 
ledge which would do more to qualify 
him for his future mission than all the 
learning he had acquired in Egypt. 
The life too which he led was happily 
ad apted to work within him that hardi- 
hood of constitution and character, of 
which he would afterwards stand so 
much in need, and of which the sequel 
of his story affords us so many striking 
instances. Still, it could not but be a 
severe trial of his faith to find year after 
year elapsing, and the prime and vigor 
of his age apparently wearing away, 
while no tokens from above indicated 
that the great work of his vocation was 
any nearer at hand. Yet he seems meek- 
ly to have endured as seeing Him w ho is 
invisible, and to have evinced that true 
wisdom which consists in waiting for 
and following the call of heaven, in- 
stead of miming before it. It was evi- 
dently no part of his design to hold up 
for admiration his own example of sub- 
missive patience, yet the Holy Spirit is 
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CHAPTER TIT. 

IVJO.W Moses kept the flock of 
Jethro his father-in-law, a the 
priest of Midian : and he led the 
a ell. 2, 16. 

not restrained from presenting his con- 
duct in such a light as will suggest the 
most useful lessons to all succeeding 
ages. 

3 . Notv Moses kept the flock of Jethro. 
Heb. hayah roeh eth 

tzan, was feeding the flock, or acting 
the shepherd towards. See Note on 
Gen. 37. 2. He who is before, Ex. 2. 
JS, called II cue I, is here denominated 
Jethro. Our reasons lor thinking them 
the same person have already been 
given. In Num. 10. 29, he is called 
Hague!, and is expressly said to have 
been the father of Hobab. — There is no 
doubt a very marked contrast between 
Moses in the court of Egypt, making 
his abode in a palace, and surrounded 
with all the splendors of royalty, and 
Moses a humble hireling shepherd, lead- 
ing his flocks over the rough places of 
the desert, sleeping often in the open 
air, exposed to heat and to cold, to 
weariness and watchings, and living 
upon the coarsest fare. But as we know 
that he had voluntarily and deliberately 
made the exchange of’ one condition for 
the other, and as we know too the mo- 
tives by which he had been governed in 
doing it, it would be no matter of sur- 
prise could we be assured, as was doubt- 
less the fact, that lie was as truly happy 
while thus traversing the rocky region 
of Midian, his tent his only shelter, as 
when treading the marble pavements of 
Egyptian halls, or reposing on couches 
of state , with a e* owd of menials prompt 
to do his pleasure. As it was from a su- 
creme regard to the glory of God that lie 
had entered this humble sphere, so God 
was not unmindful of the sacrifices he 
had made, nor did he leave him without 
witness of his special favor. Desert 


flock to the back side of the desert, 
and came to b the mountain of G od. 
even to HoreK 

b eh. IS, 5. 1 Kings 19. 8. 

and lonely places have often been those 
which God has selected for the most 
signal displays' of himself to his serv. 
ants ; nor is it superfluous to remark, 
that such manifestations are usually 
made, as here, not to the idle or sloth- 
ful, but to those who are busied in the 

duties of their calling. ir He led the 

flock to the back side of the desert , &c 
Gr. v- ■) rov eorjuov, under the wilderness, 
Vulg. * Ad interiora deserti/ to the inte- 
rior parts of the desert, dial . 1 To the 
place of fair pasturage in the desert/ 
The expression is probably equivalent 

to a great way into the desert. - 

IT Came to the mountain of God, so call- 
1 ed, not so much from its great height, 
as tall cedars are called cedars of God, 
&c.. (see Note on Gen. 23. 6), as by an- 
ticipation, from several very remark- 
able events having afterward occurred 
upon this memorable mount tending to 
confer upon it a sacred character. It 
was here (1.) that God appeared to 
Moses in the bush ; (2.) that he mani- 
fested his glory at the delivery of the 
law ; (3.) that Moses Avith his rod 
brought water out of the rock ; (4.) that 
by lifting up his hands he made Joshua 
to prevail against Amelek; (5.) that 
he fasted twice forty days and forty 
nights; (6.) that from hence he brought 
the two tables of the law ; and (7.) that 
Elijah was vouchsafed a glorious vision. 
The Glial, renders it, { the mount where 
the Glory of the Lord was revealed.-* 

Even to Bor eh. Heb. £*qn horeh, 

i. e. dryness, from the character of the 
soil ; it being a dry, sterile, bleak, rocky 
region. The names < HoreV and ‘ Sinai > 
are interchanged in the Scriptures : and 
modern travellers give such varied ac- 
counts of them, that we are left in great 
uncertainty with regard to their original 
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posatioa. i] )ey rflay be considered as 
ports of one vast eminence in the midst 
ol the surrounding desert, the upper re- 
giou of which forms an irregular circle 
Z, . m y or fort .y miles in diameter. 

, !,,s rc f f “Mains the highest raoun- 
turns ol the peninsula, whose shaded 
and pointed peaks, and steep and shat- 
. , tunes, render it clearly distin- 
guishable from all the rest of the conn- 

fr£ m - VlCW '. A ' ,m P t chffs of granite, 
from six to eight hundred feet in height 
" 1,ns0 «%' »« blackened by the sun’ 
surround the avenues leading to tTe 
elevated remon. to wV.r..i. «i,„ .... 


r.M .t T ,‘ uu ijenold, the 

! u i burned with fire, and the 
otLsii was not consumed. 


SPOfe wd five thousand.’’ Tfo 
effect here described is very generally 
r™ t0 bare been produced hr 
pestilential wind of the desert, v hh-h 
c PMsomfied, and termed an a„ se i. So 
the pestilence which occurred in cons,-, 
qttence oi David’s numbering the peer!,. 

2 ^am. 2 . 1 . J5) 10, in like manner rov Z 

owed as the work o C an an, el. The 

destruction of the first-born "in f> n t 
hi. 12. t.3, 29, is doubtless to be viewed’ 
n the same light. Though cut off h y 
the- direct supernatural judgment m 
l eMost High, yet the agency i , pet 


--uu,, region, 10 Which the name of ZniZ 7*"’ yet the a " e nc T i s per 
Smm, at the present day. is spedfimU ° an(J ^presented as a destroy in* 

S’, f;, S2 k ?*7r °< o- iSS 

tain on three sides, leaving the o undoubtedly requires tin 

of'a?" 6 ^ 1 S ^ eS °“ty> Awards thlmfifj thTfier" 181 ™'’ 1 ’? 1 ’ * He ^ cas l uprauhen 

trlmTZZZlZ 1 the 1 if* 1 'XZfta the Ncw£~ 
Canal n!“ th ° ir M to | tl’lv"vnd°tlT;^;’ y , ;; CUr; ’ 


Canaan, 

ofthew^aSfrC 1 ^ 0 " 

somewhat extended view th ? “\ a 
on Gen 7 fi 7 , 1 t])e ^ote 

on Gen 2 4 ‘. 7 I h ’uro T 1 ** Note 

oiSrr.andumefVZ 1 ’^ 1 ™^ 

M-ote not only lun4n and 

■»«-««*», tat a)so anyofthe „nel 
f nal a b r ™ts, such as Winds, fires Test ' 

lences. mnarKld^ r . J pcsti- 

. . as a medium to milr» 

'“-‘the divine will, „r t0 ijIu 

the di vine niwvotu .• ie 


not God the glory and hT"™ ** Sare 

, worms, and wveZthf eatp “ « 

! judgment itself', the fTT! H< ’ rc t!,e 
which Herod die, t dlscasc will 
od in the tel j ‘j Tl ' nlen,i 
was used in reference, UC 1 Ial, 3 u “se 

'fiction, .Thus when ;f! “• *y mbt ' , “»J 


Angl’ oZhe r T t0 !>aSS that llle 


that < CnA hTj”""" 41 Jssai(| j ^n. 6 
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the Almighty, the ravenous beasts were 
■ 'restrained -from acting according to. their-, 
instincts. The principle on which this 
interpretation rests is well expressed 
by Reland (Dissert, de Samarit. 7. § 7.), 

1 That with whatever instrument God 
unites his own virtue, so as to animate 
it, and to work in, with, and by it, that 
.instrument' is :' : calie'cl an angel Accord- 
ingly, even a dream, a vision, a voice 
from heaven, may be so denominated. 
Bui the appellation seems to be in a 
particular manner bestowed upon the ; 
theophames, or special divine manifesta- 
tions of which we so frequently read in 
the Old Testament as made to the patri- 
archs' and prophets. The Skekinak , or 
visible material symbol of glory, is un- 
'. dottbtedly, in repeated instances, called 
the angel' of Ike Lord, inasmuch as it 
was the- medium or vehicle ilirougli 
: which , the Divinity was .pleased to 're- 
veal: himself to the outward -senses. 

.' Thus the.-Shekmali in the pillar of cloud 
''and .'fire- which 'guided: the march of the 
"Israelites, is called, Ex. 34. 19, the angel 
jflhP'Lord, At the same time., in all 
such cases an intelligent agent, a spirit- 
ual being, or, in other words, Jehovah 
himself, is doubtless to be considered 
as really but invisibly present in and 
associated with the visible emblem. 
.Thus, in the present instance, the ap- 
pearance r the preternatural light or fire.: 
in ...the burning bush, we suppose to • be 
..what-.: is. Andy. and. .primarily . meant by 
the angel of the Lord ; but it. is clear 
From the .' sequel that in and under this 
outward symbol there was present the 
divine personage who styles himself, 
v. t>, 1 the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, 5 and who is also, v. 7, ex- 
press! y called ( Jehovah 5 (Lord). This 
is »t ill farther manifest from Deut. 33. 
Id, where Moses, in blessing the tribes 
m the name of the Lord, invokes upon 
h-~. j.h k the good u id oi him that da\:n 
it, the bushd Still farther confirmation 
oi this view will be given as we pro- 
ceed.— IT In a fame of fire out of the 
4 * 


midst of a husk . This appeared to 
Moses a natural fire burning with great 
vehemence in the midst of the bush, yet 
we may suppose it to have been the 
supernatural fiery splendor which con- 
stituted the Shekinah, the symbol oi 
the divine presence. The Hebrew word 
for 1 bush,’ (properly bramble husk ) is 
H-D sen eh, and from the 5 bush’ here 
mentioned, in connexion with the divine 
appearance, the Jewish writers, not im- 
probably, suppose that this mountain 
and desert were afterwards :. called ,by. : 
the Israelites * Mount Sinai, 9 and the 
e wilderness of Sinai.’ Thus in Pirke 
Eliezer.eh. 43, t From the beginning of 
the world this Mount was called Horeh, 
and when God appeared unto Moses out 
of the midst of the bramble-bush, from 
the name of the bramble (Seneh) it was 
called Sinai.’— The incident which so 
much excited the wonder of Moses is 
generally supposed to hnrve been de- 
signed as a representation of the con- 
dition of the Israelites in Egypt, d The 
burning bush,’ says Philo , i was a sym- 
bol of the oppressed, and the flaming 
fire of the oppressors ; that what was 
burning but not consumed, did portend 
that these who were afflicted by the 
violence of their enemies should not 
perish; and that the attempts of their 
enemies should be frustrated ; and that 
the present troubles of the afflicted 
should have a good issue.’ There they 
were oppressed and cruelly treated, 
bound down with bondage, and suffer- 
mg every grievance that malice could 
devise and power effect to wear out 
their strength and diminish their mun 
hers. They were in a furnace of fire, 
and in themselves but as briars and 
thorns compared with those that kind- 
led it. But they were nevertheless not 
destroyed ; nay, they were still flourish- 
ing; the nation continued to shoot forth 
vigorous branches, and a numerous off- 
spring -surrounded them in spite of their 
enemies. And whence this wonder, tins 
apparent contradiction to the common 
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8 And Moses said, I will now turn he turned aside to see, God called 
aside, and see this <* great siglit, e u.nto him out of the midst of the 
why the bush is not burnt. “ bush, and said, Moses, Moses ! And 
4 And when the Loan saw that he said, Here am I. 

d p a . m. 2. Act': 7. 31. « Dent. 33. 10. 

course of nature? It was because God did ‘ the kings of the earth set them* 
was in the midst of them. He, the im- selves, and the rulers take counsel to. 
perishable and eternal God, who now gether, 7 And ever since have the world 
appeared to Moses in the bush, burning and the devil been striving to crush his 
but unburnt, and who afterwards walked people, and to root out the memoria. 
with his three faithful servants in the of them from the earth. Often have his 
burning fiery furnace of Nebuehaduez- witnesses prophesied in sackcloth, and 
zar, was continually with his oppressed often have his people suffered bonds 
people, and therefore they were not and imprisonment and death for then 
consumed. But farther, it will be no religion. Yet it remains, and is still ? 
stretch of fancy if we consider the ap- light shining in a dark place. Tins ii 
pearance of the bush as an emblem of because that God is with his church 
the present condition of the children of God is in the midst of’ her, and there 
Israel. They are at this day strangers fore she is not moved. < When thou 
m foreign lands. They have been in passe st through the waters, I will be 
circumstances which, according to the with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
common operation of merely human shall not overflow thee ; when thou 
and political causes, would have long walkest through the fire thou shall not 
ago amalgamated them entirely with be burned ; neither shall the flame kin- 
other nations, and made them vanish, die upon thee. 7 She is built upon a 
as a people, from the earth. But they’ rock and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
are at this day a distinct and separate vail against her. Her great head has 
people; they have survived the lapse declared, < Lo I am with you always 
of ages, which have swept away others even unto the end of the world. 7 And 
far more numerous and powerful ; they herein consists the stability, perpetuity, 
arc scattered over the face of the whole and increase of the church, 
earth, and yet their national character 3. Why the hush is not consumed. 
and name are preserved, and even their Ileb. #0 lo yihar , is not eaten up ; 
visages declare their origin. And why is i. e. burnt up, entirely consumed, for 
this burning bush of the house of Israel that it was apparently burning we are 
yet unconsumed ? It is because God is expressly informed in v. 2. A fire in 
with them. He remembers his cove- the Scriptures is frequently said to 
nant with their fathers. He has further < eat 7 as Lev. 6. 10, * And take up the 
mercy in stove for them. * There shall ashes which the fire hath consumed f 
yet come out of Zion the Deliverer, and Heb. f hath eaten, 7 Ps. 50. 3, < Our God 
shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.’ shall come and shall not keep silence • 
They shall again be grafted into their a five shall devour before him, and it 
own olive-tree, for God is able to graft shall be very tempestuous round about 
them in again, and his gifts and cull* him. 7 It was matter of astonishment 
mgs are without repentance. But again, to Moses that this was not the eilect 
this appearance may be considered as in the present instance, 
an apt emblem of the condition of even 4, When the Lord saw that he turned 
the spiritual church of Christ. Against aside to see , he called unto him , &c. 
himself and the cause of his gospel As if to reward the reagious awe and 
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5 And he said, Draw not nigh 
hither : f put oh* thy shoes from off 

fch. 19. 3*1 Josh. 5. 15 Acts' 7.' S3. ' 

■'..drearl ? ;::..an.d:t]ie. sanctified 'cwrlodt}^- with 
which his spirit was touched. The' 
phrasoofogy shows that the term < Lord* 
here is used interchangeably with ‘An* 
gel,* carrying with it the idea of some- 
thing visible, or in other words of the 
Shokinah. God might have called to 
him without -."any- such tokens of rever- 
ence on the part of Moses, but he does 
net see lit to make his communications 
To Medless minds. 1 The desire of 
' Moses , to' be- taught/- says Calvin, *as 
indicated by his drawing near, is espe- 
cially worthy of note. It often happens 
that Cod meets us in vain because we 
perversely spam so great a grace. Let 
:• ns .learn' from 'the example of Moses, as 
often as God, by any sign, invites us to 
himself,;. sedulously to attend, nor stifle 
;."'thb. : .oifered\ light by our ■ sluggishness d 
■■ The'vou'chsafement of visions of this 
nature was never intended to inspire a 
fruitless wonder or alarm in the minds 
of holy men. They were always sub- 
servient to some great moral end, and 
for ihe most part were attended* with 
• some express instructions in which the 
beholder was deeply concerned. It had 
now been, a long time since any such 
; personal intercourse with the Deity had . 
been enjoyed by any of the chosen peo- 
ple. No instance of the kind is recorded 
as having taken place since God was 
pleased to speak to Jacob to encourage 
him to go down into Egypt ; but now 
afti r a lapse of two hundred, years God 
again condescends to appear and to 
converse with Moses, in order to en- 
courage him to go back to the same 
country to bring his people out of it. 
We are ready to say that those favored 
men of old were happy in being per- 
mitted to enjoy such immediate inter- j 
coarse with God : but happier are we 
who enjoy the full revelation of the pre- j 


thy feet ; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. 


cions gospel. Whatever they heard, 
they heard not the things which have 
come to our ears. Whatever were the 
t promises given to them, we are m pos- 
session of better. Whatever the cove- 
nant made with the fathers, a better 
one has been established with us their 
spiritual descendants. Whatever the en- 
couragement granted to them, we have 
still greater aff orded to us in every part 
of the work which we have to do, in 
every trial and danger to which we may 
be exposed. Let us then hear the voice 
of God speaking to us in the gospel, 
where no phenomenon of fire intimi- 
dates our spirits. Let us hearken in 
faith to all its declarations, and yield 
i mplicit obedience to all its commands. 
IT Here am I. A common expres- 
sion indicative of readiness to hearken 
or obey. See Note on Gen. 22. 1. 

5 , Draw not nigh hither. That is, 
approach not any nearer than thou art. 
The scrutiny of mere curiosity was re- 
pelled; an undue familiarity was not 
permitted ; a deep and awful reverence 
was enjoined. lie was forbidden to ap- 
proach too nigh unto God. The deepest 
awe which can possibly fill the soul is 
called for when a worm of file dust is 
admitted to stand within the precincts 
of the divine presence. We are indeed 
favored to live under a milder dispen- 
sation than Was Moses, one under which 
we are not only bidden 1 to draw nigh 
unto Godf but assured that ; he will 
draw nigh unto us.’ We do not now 
draw* nigh unto a burning bush or a 
flaming mount, bnt to a mercy sear 
to which we are commanded to come 
with filial boldness to obtain all needed 
! grace. Yet even here there is nothing 
to warrant an unhallowed familiarity, 
nothing to abate the most profound rev- 
erence and godly fear when we entex 
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into, the andicnce^hamber of the King , Christ was transfigured •> p Pt i • 
o k,„ s , * Put off iky shoes from called the ‘holy S* f f » 

t ° ftW f nd ’ f0lmdt ' d “Wnpou divine 

.r C,t “1« 5 i S— J£ - “ *• “™” 

passing round the instep and ancle, tive" in contrulis^’, T* rela - 
.ee Note on Gen. IS. 4. .Torus. Tar,. tb*,> or ' X,! e ” Td e ‘ ^ 
V ,! ® “”***> % «w<to/. < The I the occasion treat no- ?! 
reverence indicated by putting off the j same direction teas aflerwmT^ 
covering of the fee t is still prevalent in | Joshua, the snceesst of !r ^ 
the hast. The Orientals tlirow off their ! somewhat simil-irV • * M ° Ses ’ 
siipjiers on all those occasions when we ‘ Uose thZZ T’/° Sh fi ' 13 > 
slmuld take off our hats. They n Z r j the pkce wh H f P f ° 0t ’ for 
uncover their heads, any more than That is it t !°“ statulest is holy.’ 
« *r fee,. It would LT where I by tlm dh-i!! m T ? te ” pon,riI r : holy 

I F “ r * 

ss.=r ?.->=-■ h- ! -asatsss Sfr 


, . , ■ “J'wouuwcilWU 

church, a temple, or a mosque, with his 
feet covered ; and we shall observe that 
tlie priests under the law officiated with 
bare feet. And not only is this form 
of showing respect exhibited in reft. 
gmis observances, but in the common 
intercourse of life. Few things inspire 
an Oriental with deeper disgust, than 
ior a person to enter his room with 
shoes or boots on, regarding such con- 
uict both as an insult to hiniMdf and 
a pollution to his apartment. These 
usages influence the costume of the 
head and feet. The former, being never 
uncovered, is in general shaven, and the 
head-dress generally is such that it could 
not be replaced without some degree of 
trouble; while for tire feet they have 
oose and easy slippers, which may be 
threw n off and resumed with the least 
possible degree of inconvenienced Piet. 

^ The I‘ ,ace whereon thou 
standest is holy ground. Heb. tiSnK 
admath koiesh, ground of holi - 
ness; i. c sanctified by the presence 
and manifestation of the Deity, who 
makes the heavens, the earth, the sane, 
hairy, or whatever place it be in which 
h s glory as revealed, to he accounted 
h"ly, and therefore to bo occupied 
^Ih devout reverence by his worship. 

pens. Accordingly the mount on which 


- „ ' , . — — doubt that the 

spirit of tins command enjoins upon us 
a peculiar awe and reverence of feelmc 
whenever we enter a house off worship'’ 

or any other place, where Cxod is con- 

sidered to be especially present. The 
impression that ‘God is here’ ought 
ever to have a solemnizing effect upon 
oui minds, and repress every thing like 
carelessness, listlessness, or levity. 

. we a proper sense of the divine 
maqesty resting upon onr spirits, would 
It be possible that we could give wav to 
Hut profane heedlossness of mind which 
often steals upon us ? Would one short 
liciurs attendance betray us into slum. 
ber / a crowd of worldly or sen. 

sual thoughts intrude into our minds ? 
Could the eye find leisure to roam over 
the assembly and upon the dress or do- 
portment of others ? Could a scornful 
or simpering countenance by significant 
smiles communicate its contemptuous 
or frivolous emotions to another’ 
surely not God is as truly, though 

not as visibly, m the midst of his 
worshipping assemblies, as he was in 
!? burning bush a, Iloreb, and our 
most appropriate sentiments on such 
occasions are those which would uner 
themselves in the reverential lamma J 
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G Moreover he said, si am the 
God of thy father, the Cfod of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the G od of Jacob, And Moses ' hid 
? Con. SS. 13. vr-r. 13. cli. 4. 5 . Mat.f. 22. 32. 
Marli 12 26. Lu he 20. 37. Acts 7. 32. 

0. Moreover, he said, I am the God of 
thy father. That is, of each one of thy 
fathers, even Abraham, and Isaac, &c. 
The term here is usually understood of 
Moses’ immediate father, Amram, hut j 
it is with more probability to he con- 
sidered as a collective singular, equiva- j 
lent to i fathers. 5 Accordingly it is 
'rendered in Stephen’s, version of. this 
' event, Acts. 7, 32, f l am the God of thy 
''■fathers/'-. A like sense,' we presume, is 
to be given to theexpression, Ex. 15. 2, 

4 He is my God, and I will prepare him 
an habitation ; my father’s God, and I 
will exalt' him He. the God of my an- 
' . castors . in; ; general, ■ Y/e ■ suppose , the 
trite import of the .'passage. 'before, us 
, wpujld be : better expressed fey the render- 
mg ; 1 I am the God of thy fathers, 
(even) the God of Abraham, &c.’ , This 
is obviously confirmed by v. 15 of this 
chaffer. While the Most High re- 
pressed presumption in Moses, and en- 
joined reverence, he encouraged him by 
reassuring him of that relation into 
which he hod entered with the nation ■ 
of Israel in the persons of their fathers. 
'JAG declaration was made in order to 
assure Moses that even in the present 
.' oppressed state of his nation, in Egypt, 
he. had., not. forgotten them, or his re- 
lation to them as a God in covenant. 

T 'hi s ' would be an . ' unspeakable . conso- 
lation to Moses, to find himself ad- 
dressed by that God of whose appear- 
ances and promises to his fathers he 
had often heard, and to know that his 
heart was as kindly affected to him as 
it ever had been to his venerated an- 
cestors* Bow comforting beyond meas- 
ure to the Christian, in his more favored 
moments, to be assured that the God 
of all the good who have ever lived is 
\is God, and equally pledged by his 


his face ; for- 1 * he was afraid to look 
upon God. 

7 % And the Lord said, I have 
surely seen the affliction of ray peo- 
■ & 'So' 1 Kinsrs 19. 13. isak 6. Keh. 9 9. 
Ps. 100. 44. " Acts 7. 34. 

covenant faithfulness, to show to him 
the same loving kindness that he show- 
ed to them ! IT Moses kid his face, 

for he was afraid to look upon God. Or 
rather perhaps, parenthetically, accord- 
ing to the lieb, accents, 1 And Moses 
hid his face (because he was afraid) 
from looking upon G od A more 1 item 1 
rendering of the last words p!& 

cl haelohim ) is to or towards God, or 
towards the Ehhim, as the article is 
prefixed, which is not the common 
usage. It would seem that the term 
4 Eloliim 5 here is intended to signify 
simply that which teas visible , the out- 
ward symbol representing the essential 
Godhead, 4 which no man hath seen nor 
can see. 5 The Chal. 3ms correctly, 4 He 
feared to look towards the Glory of 
God; 5 i. e. towards the overpowering 
brightness of the Shekinah, in which 
God manifested his presence. The 
effect described is what might have 
been anticipated. A consciously sinful 
creature may well fear and tremble 
when God comes to ; visit 'ffliufe'Cevom 
though on a purpose of mercy. It is 
ignorance of God, not intimate com- 
munion with hint, that begets an unhal- 
lowed familiarity. The angels, who 
know him best and adore him most pro- 
foundly, are most sensible of the infinite 
distance between him and them, and are 
therefore represented as 4 covering their 
faces with their wings 5 when standing 
in his awful presence. 

7. I have surely seen the affliction, 
&c. Heh. nto h railh i, see- 

ing I have seen, i. e. have Intently: con- 
sidered. Arab. 4 H ave regarded Thus 
Ps. 103. 44, £ Nevertheless he regarded 
their affliction when he hoa,d their cry? 
Hob. *' He saw their affliction,* 

— — IT By reason of their task-masters 


L*. U H9] 

jaar’ *'■“ *— ■ ^kn-sst'asaa*; 

i*.‘.*» ■•*• *■ "• * f«s 

_ — f. » 8 : f • «■ 

tile whole people spoken of as onemaf I ^tTtaervcd 

according- to common usage. The oris- I is iho L ' en geance upon Egypt* 

kd ^taskmasters, tho^h of eqnht l/l TT W ° r ° SUl1 * V*to «’ 

lm import, is not tile same word with f an d ve v ?'“* N °t indeed a 

that so rendered, ch. j. n,but 21! ' ery Jar ? e la itscJi i hut lai-e in 
signifies exactors, translated in Job, 39 . 1 sbcnZTof a fr ^ territor y Go." 
Vm,,, and in Zech. 9. S, op p rma ,, ^ ” «jent to contain 

dl>0 (>r. has evfchmra,, workmaster , race v if 1 , ' f F °i JulatI01 ‘ of that 
and the Chal. < Those who cause them ^ 10 iai “™ it. 

\lt Zt~? 1 knotD their «». andlona An of WvV/l *»"* 

^'S^ 8 L w r rrott5 ’ 

ofMtnow,’ s “ Note on Ex. I. S. “C ‘“.f cff/f'T’ ° • " hich Ul ° <® fi fa 
13. 0 presents a parallel phraseolo-v fl„ ‘ f ’? teenun S udders of the 
1 did know thee in the wildomc “ f aad herds, and the other bv hr,™ 
the land of great drought;’ i. e . I c „™ f f f "1 M . or cultivated honey, 

passionately knew thee; I knew thee „r,t , f f ^ nptlon Md «te rail vgoil 
so as to succor thee. 06 of tl,e la “ d °< promise, there is ,ho m 2 

a Jam come downto deliver them. Bob “f f s “ ona ! ,le evidence, not onh from 

^^Uo.tomserkUa^: » ^ l ™ , °? future, DenVj“£ 
5““’ Ia stnct propriety of speech nei- 1 pi' of , f I S- ld ' 3 Sam- 14. 25, 26. 
the ascent nor descent can be predicated L & b “ ° vc ' n from "'hat we know 
of the Omnipresent Being, but in admit mo<I< ™ times of the soil, climate 
anon to our modes of conceiving of the Z\ f odac , tIons of destine. But if 
divine acts, God is said to < come down’ 1, ' 10, V 1(1 be thought too rigid an in. 

"f a he puts forth i„ the sightofmen f 011 « f ‘be words, ‘ milk’ 

sutli striking exhibitions of his rower ‘““h’istood to denote all binds of 

^rattsws! 

2S 

hi.ee is uniformly represented a, fol ‘ prorfuets accessary to the 
’’"mg Thus, when L y saUtTiZ V ,° f W f > aad ** ia the iWmfj 
0 “i te ' down’ and see the sins fofff "f 11 10 t,,e gratification of the 
et)"Sk to < t& ! t iff. >“ «'f»tie commendation 

f- * ^ nrfSft ;:r 

^fouhision of tongues followed, afit ! p ™) t ' rhlal expression of plenty jf/f 


lOilOWCd. as if —jh.ob.hui OJ plenty is in 

tl« ^Sve S h f °r tSlCpS : md *>“»,« if d!f °if! classic '"‘‘era. Tims Eu' 
his pimiose of df ' ’ he aun °um ilth mi if'v j,h 1 f ; ‘ Til " , !i '' ll! 6-iti 

PWpase of descending a behalf of , nectar of bee^ V ^ wilh ,ile 

i ne enemies of revc 
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and a large, unto a land p flowing 
with milk and honey; unto the 
place of qtiie Canaan lies, and the 
iliiiuKS and the Amorites, and the 
Perrizziies, and the Hivites, and 
the Jehu sites. 

v vt*r, IT. eh 13. 5. & 33. 3. Numb. 13. 97. 
rU'M'.t'. 20. 9, 1;>. Jit. U. 5. 32. 22. Lzek. 

v.;' -i * :< n. 15. i 

lation have drawn arguments from tile 
present neglected state of some parts of 
Palestine, to invalidate the statements 
of 1 lie sacred historians, who represent 
it as one of the most delightful spots j 
. upon the . lace of the earth. In this, 
however, they have not only utterly 
failed, hut by drawing the attention of 
.■•modem travellers on the subject, have 
'Unwittingly contributed towards the il- 
lustration and confirmation of the sacred 
records. The land has, indeed, .suffered 
under the blighting dominion of the 
'Saracens;, Turks, and Egyptians agri- 
' Culture has been neglected j and an air 
-of, desolation has /crept over its once 
luxuriant: liil Is and dales, but the traces 
of ts original fertility and beauty are 
far from being wholly obliterated. We 
M" ay infer, from the following passages 
Com the pens of eminent travellers, 
vhat Palestine was in a state of pros- 
perity. 1 We left the road, 5 says D’Ar- 
vieux , 1 to avoid the Arabs, whom it is 
always disagreeable to meet with, and 
reached by a side path the summit of a 
mountain, where we found a beautiful 
plain. It must be confessed, that if wc 
could live secure in this country, it 
would bo the most agreeable' residence 
in the world, partly on account of the 
pleasing diversity of mountains and val- 
iey* ? partly on account of the salubrious 
air which v<* breathe there, and which 
is ^ tdl times filled with balsamic 
odors from the wild dowers of these 
valleys, and from the aromatic herbs 
on the hills.' Dr. E. D. Clarke, speak- 
ing of the appearance of the country 
between Syehem and Jerusalem, says, 
"A sight of tins territory alone, can 


9 Now therefore, behold, r the cry 
of the children of Israelis come un- 
to me : and 1 have also seen the 
s oppression wherewith the E-gyp- 
t inns oppress them. 

10 t Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 

r vh. 2. 23. « ch. 1. Jl, 12, 14 22. t Pa. 105 
28. , Micuii. 6, i. 

convoy any adequate idea of its sur 
prising produce : it is truly the Eden o T 
' the blast, rejoicing in the abundance o’ 
its wealth. The. effect of this upor 
the people was strikingly portrayed in 
I every countenance. Under a wise and 
[ beneficent government, the produce oi 
| the Holy Land would exceed all calcu- 
lation. Its perennial harvests y the sa- 
lubrity of its air ; its limpid sj rings j 
its rivers, lakes, and matchless plains ; 
its hills and valleys ; all these, added 
to the serenity of the climate, prove 
this land to be indeed 4 a field which 
the Lord hath blessed; God hath given 
it of the dew of heaven, and the fatness 
of tiie earth, and plenty of corn and 

wine! 5 V Canaanites , Hi Hites, Amor - 

ites f &e. All singular in the original, 
Canaanite , JUltite , &c., and so in in- 
numerable other instances. 

9. Now therefore behold the cry , &e„ 
The Most High repeats this declaration 
from v. 7, in order to give stronger as- 
surance to Moses that he will he with 
him and not suffer him to go upon a 
fruitless embassy. His truth, h is jus- 
tice, his mercy were all concerned in 
the liberation of his people. Sue h crue 1- 
lies as they had suffered at the hands 
of the Egyptians would have a waited 
his vindictive providence in behalf of 
any people, and armed it against their 
oppressors. How much more when the 
sufferers were his awn chosen people, 
whom he had taken under his special 
covenant care, whom he had sworn to 
protect, to befriend, to bless, 

10. Come now therefore , &e. Ilcb. 
.*1— £ (TiiTiSn ve-attah lekah , and now go 
The secret impulse under which Mosey 
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tliou rnayest bring forth my peo- 1 o Who am T tW , .1 
&ij le Ci!jidren of IsraeI > ° ut of j Pharaoh, and that I hJ 
li if And Moses said unto God, | j^* C ° f Isi 

. JefY o'* 6 ' i2 ’ 1 Sam * 1S ' IS < 

had formerly acted, in his incipient es- years twffEE7)Er7~~ 
says towards the deliverance of his live y ou h he 1, , f ' 
people, eh. 2. 31, now becomes an open temp and ft; W, T f 

~ 

fused saying, ml made , hoc a’rlw ' heT^T 

and a judge ? the same did God send to dined?) 1^°“ ° f <lie past 

be a ruler and a deliverer h^rihn hi! alined the present service. 

the angel which appeared to him in wW rGS P ccts a difieront mai 

r=xi5 SS: s -«s 

to perform. He dealt tions and mo 

«*. - «.SK?S« r™ iN 

w=S54sfi2|s£; 

ir* 

z&zszsjl'i'Z & 

lures our perverse and selfish and re. ' 
f « ory hearts o ttor i yivitlloutexcus 
m decline his service. ; 

Jr *>« «"to God, 3f7,o 

. Calling to mind the livolv 

™,.d I ,?'? “ 

-■ * 


passes from 
commands, 
address himself to the 
had destined him 
kindly with his 


xperienee of the disposi- 
tn-es Of men, and had 
tiity and a diffidence of 
■S; He could better esti- 
mttide and difficulty of 
could better understand 
oppositton which would 

powerful king and a mighty 

; and ho might also well expect 
' e a S’ Ilm 10 encounter fear or mi- 
l flZ }“ r hi& ; Peq»le. Now 
feel that he could have 
protection or favor from Pharaoh’s 
'"liter, and obscure as lie was in 
an, he looked upon himself as al. 
J.hcr insufficient and inconjt J 
J* so great an undertaking. That his 
backed, K , ss oxcusnbio J™ 

Mil affirm, yet it is probably no more 
Ihan justice to Moses to say', that his 
not flow from 'a positive! 
disobedient spirit, like that which 
prompted Jonah to flee front the prE 
encc of the Lord, but from a profoundly 

7,;; Sens * of nis miwortiunc-Nj 
incompetence for such an arduous 
*om a similar cohscmmiwss 
■‘ Uaa * 4mmk from the duty to x h-eh 
be was caked ofhni^ t h j nu m ' 

kps , and Jeremiah was led to exclaim 
Ah, Lord God ! behold T m m, „ , 1. 
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12 And he said, * Certainly I will 
be with thee ; and this shall be a 


* Gen, SI. 3. Deut. 31. 23. Josh. 1.5. Rom. 
8 . 31 ,. ' 


for I am a child.’ Paul also was actu- 
ated by the same feeling when he anx- 
. iously enquired;, 4 Who .is sufficient for 
these things V A due degree of distrust 
in ourselves is no doubt always proper, 
but wo should not forget, that as there 
is a sinful pride which urges men to 
seek stations and employments to w hich 
they have no just pretensions, so there 
is a sinful humility which shrinks from 
the call of God, and which under the 
guise of self denial, or the affectation 
of under- valuing and debasing our own 
persons and qualities, indirectly char- 
ges God with foolishness in choosing 
instruments unsuited to his work. Let 
us ever aim then to observe a happy 
medium between self-complacency and j 
• self-disparagement. As it is God’s pre- 1 
rogative to send by whom he will send, 
so he will never fail to qualify his emis- 
saries for the errand on which he dis- 
patches them. His commission is suffi- 
cient to empower the weakest man for 
the most arduous service. 

12. And ke said, Certainly I will he 
with thee . ChaJ. * My Word shall be 
for thy help.* It no doubt for the most 
part holds true, that those who are in 
reality the best fitted for the peculiar 
work of God are usually prone to esteem 
themselves the least so ; yet the pro- 
mised presence of Jehovah is sufficient 
to silence every plea which would pre- 
vent the humble-minded from going 
forward in any prescribed deliverance, 
reformation, or change in the church or 
the world. No other than this simple 
consideration is afforded in order to re- 
move the misgivings of Moses. It was 
of no consequence who he was, or what 
he could do, as long as Omnipotence 
led the way before him. We render the 
highest honor to God when relying on 
his proffered aid, we seek no ground of I 


token jtuo thee, that X have seat 
thee: when thou hast brought forth 
the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve G-od upon this mountain. 




confidence out of himself, when in the 
deep sense of our own impotence we 
count it enough that he is with us and 

for us. If This shall be a token unto 

thee that I have sent thee. Heb. “[J fit 
man leka haothf this shall be to 

thee a sign . These words are under- 
stood by most of the Rabbinical com- 
mentators to refer to the supernatural 
appearance which Moses was no w called 
to witness in the burning bush. Ac- 
cording to this mode of interpretation 
there is a two-fold assurance conveyed 
td him in the two several clauses of 
this verse ; first, that God would be 
with him, and protect him in his em- 
bassy to Pharaoh. Of this fact he 
might regard the spectacle before him 
as a sign or token ; for as he saw the 
burning bush subservient to the divine 
pleasure without being consumed, so he 
might be confident of being enabled to 
execute the commission assigned to 
him without personal harm. Secondly 
that when tiffs was accomplished, when 
he had delivered his message to Pha- 
raoh, and brought out the people from 
Egypt, then both he and all the host of 
Israel should serve God, by oblations 
of sacrifice and praise, upon, that very 
mountain where he now stood. The 
mass of modem interpreters, however, 
understand the token here spoken of, 
to refer, not to the vision of the divine 
glory in the burning bush, but to the 
actual future result of the mission now 
devolved upon Moses : the sign promised : t 
was no other than the event itself ; which 
was predicted ; q. d. 4 Go now and try, 
and you shall find, by the event , that I 
have sent you.’ Of these interpretations 
the former is more agreeable to the He 
brew accents, which indicate a marke 
distinction between the former and the 
latter clauses of the verse ; and it seems 
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13 And Moses said unto God, Be- 
hold, when I come unto the children 
of Israel, and shall say unto them, 
The God of your lathers hath sent 
me unto y ou ; and they shall say to 

also better to accord with our ordinary 
conceptions of the use of a sign, which 
is understood to be something addressed 
to the outward senses rather than to the 
faith of the recipient, and is of course 
naturally regarded rather as a cause, 
help, or confirmation of faith, than its 
object. The latter view of the passage, 
however, it must be admitted, is strong- 
ly corroborated by Isaiah, 7. 14 , c There- 
fore the Lord himself shall give you a 
sign j Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel.* Here both the sign and the 
thing promised are future. But, the 
point is one which after all We must 
leave undecided. 

13. Behold , when I come, &c. The 
diffidence of Moses is not yet overcome. 
Still doubting and irresolute, he ven- 
tures to urge another difficulty in the 
words of this verse. He supposes that 
his own people will rigidly interrogate 
him by way of sifting the authority un- 
der which he acts, and will particularly 
require of him an account of the nature , 
character , and attributes of the Being 
whose commission he bore. This is 
undoubtedly the true sense of the term 
name, in this connexion. It is not so 
much the common title by which he was 
known that they would wish to learn — 
for it is supposed by the wording of the 
text that he would announce him as 
* the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob 7 — as the new and significant de~ 
nomination, which he might be expect- 
ed to assume on this occasion. The 
people were well aware by tradition 
that whenever God had been pleased to 
honor any of their ancestors with a new 
revelation, it was his wont, in order to 
^.greater weight, to assume a new 
expressive 


me, What is his name ? what shall 
I say unto them ? 

14 Anti God said tmto Moses, 
I AM THAT I AM : and lie said 
Thus shall thou say unto the ehil 

mainly of that attribute which served 
as a security for the fulfilment of the 
promise. Thus when, he appeared to 
Abraham, Gen. 17. 1, and promised him 
a son in his old age, he announced him- 
self as El Shaddai , God Almighty , in- 
finitely able to accomplish all his pur- 
poses. So also we find the occasional 
titles Most High , Ancient of Days, Jak, 
&c. In like manner, Moses took it for 
granted that on an occasion so moment- 
ous as the present, they would expect 
the announcement of some new and ap- 
propriate name, which should carry in 
its import a kind of pledge for the per- 
formance of all that he was pleased to 
promise. 

34. God said unto Moses, lam that I 
am. Heb. ftTift ehych usher 

ehyeh , literally, I will be that I will be. 
The Gr. resolves it, cy(o r,tyt b T a?n 
he that is, or the Existing One . Arab. 
1 The Eternal who passeth not away.* 
A somewhat similar denomination oc- 
curs, Rev. 3. 4, where John invokes 
grace and peace 1 from Him which is 
and which was, and which is to come,’ 
which is supposed to be a paraphrase 
or exposition of the name mrT- Yeho* 
vakf a word derived from the same root 
fi‘Ti ha yah , and of kindred import wiih 
the phrase before, us. See Note on Ex. 
6. 3. The title, 1 1 am that I am, 7 pro- 
perly denotes the underived, eternal, 
and unchangeable existence of the great 
Being to whom it is applied, carrying 
in it also the implication that lie, in dis- 
tinction from all others, is the one only 
true God, the God who really is, while 
all the pretended deities of the Egyp- 
tians and other .nations were a vanity , 
a nonentity , a lie. It implies, more- 
over, as founded upon the immutability 
of the Divine nature, the certain and 
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dren of Israel, yl AM hath seat God of your fathers, the God of 
me unto you Abraham, the God of Isaac; and 

Jo And bod said moreover unto the God of Jacob, hath sent me 
j. loses, lhus shall thou say unto unto you: this is *mv name lot 
the children ot Israel, The Loed ever, and this is my memorial unto 
} ch. li. ,1. John S, a8. m Cor. 1, 20. llcbr ^GUCrtltlOillS* 

J :j a ' iltiuL ‘ L * Ps. 135. 13. Ho... 12. 5. 

faithful performance of every promise g 58, < 

winch he had uttered, so that whatever The expression is so strikingly pa nil- 
he had hound himself by covenant to lei, that we know not how to resist the 
do tor Abraham, for Isaac, and for Ja- conclusion that there was a real though 
cob, he pledges himself by the annnn- mysterious identity in the essential na- 
ei at ion of this august title to make the ture of the two speakers, so that what- 
same good to their seed. <1 am that ever was meant by Jehovah in savin*- 

iZ “i; } "'* U , ,e - a “ d 1 WlJ1 be that 10 Moses, ‘ I am hath sent mo to V o«/ 

( ihich) I din , the same yesterday, to- the same was meant by the sayino- of 
day, and for ever- We see then the j Jesus, ‘Before Abraham was, I am - 
UJC IT^ 6 - , lf ’ h0y Shal! i And thus the 'vouid appear to C'e 

a.i, whal is lie? by what name is ho understood it, for they immediately took 

hums of r hilt T t lC T tUr ° an<1 aUri " up stones 10 cast at 1-im, as being guilty 
bates of him who, as thou sayest, has of the highest blasphemy in thus mmo 

them lhat°thou mT ^ ^ \ ‘f 1 pria,ing t0 llimself tile incommunicable 

. . m tildt thou art commissioned by name of God, 

luin who describes his own nature by 15. This is my memorial unto all 
saying X All that! am; I am tile eter- generations. Hob. ~ikri The 
na ,self.ex. s tent and immutable Being; name or character by C .iS wiU 

Ueb' r nA M J' at e? r,n Unt ° y0U ' allusi °" *° tUs dcciaration’fwf hitve 

Ueb * ( i •, ehyeh f I will be ; n proper Hos. 12. 5, < Even the T mv) / t,.*. , x 

future, but having the force of the L- God of 

pr esent. I he first person of his memorial. 1 Ps. 135. ‘ Thy name 0 
li.c verb ol existence is here used as a Lord, (Jehovah.) endurcth for ever • 
noun substantive, and made the nomi- and thy memorial, oil /to t s’ 

“"'i"" 1 ",:? " * « _* a ssas s sss& 
swats* asr* ?£fS=S“« 

litdy “*«• <-* »» rtSSJSI 

s ons come not withm the compass of come dormant under the pressure 

img continued afliicti ° n - ™ ; r ; 
ibebiy haS tS; ? “f 4 b ° ndaS<i ’ <*“**» * ^ not ut- 

‘Tho That- was mid liereaf^ v-" > ox. insrm^ncd _ l n e hght of the great 
tvill-be hath sent me unto you.- And h 
here we cannot but be reminded of the n 
remarkable words of our Savior, John, p 


truth respecting the divine Being anti 
lus perfections, yet had no doubt very 
much obscured it. They had lost the 
practical sense of their covenant reia 



16 Go, and a gather the elders of 
Israel together, and say mi to them, 
jV 1 ® of your fathers, the 

erod oi Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
Jacob, appeared Unto me, saying, 

a ch. 4. 29. 

timi to Jehovah, and yet as this was 
the only true spring of all active faith, 
hope, and obedience, it was important 
that they should be freshly instructed 
on this head, and taught continually to 
< s P ea « ol and to trust in God as the God 
of their fathers, who would never be un- 
faithful to his engagements. Moses, 
therefore, by reminding them of this 
endearing title of, the Most High, would 
be in fact furnishing them with a con- 
stant memorial of their own mercies. 

Id. Grillin' the elders of h ra d to «■<?. . 
tker. Or. rriv yepovotar raw vmv'lrphiik 1 
tk f ™ nate or eldership of the children 
of Israel* not so much all the aged 
mem of the congregation of Israel, as 
the elders in of ice, the persons of prin- 
cipal note and influence in the tribes, 
teachers and rulers ; men who were 
qualified by age, experience, and wis- 
dom, to preside over the affairs of the 
nation, and who it appears were usually 
employed as organs of communication 
between Moses and the body of the 
people. Thus when Moses and Aaron i 
are said, eh. 12. 3, to have been com- i 
manded'to speak unto all the congre - < 
gtiwn of Israel, saying/ & c . we find ' 
that m the account of the execution of i 
this order, v. 21, *' Moses called for all r 


naoses m the first instance was com- 
manded to go, and summon them to- 
gether to a general assembly, when he 
would, announce to them the fact and 
the object of his mission. The release 
of Israel was to be demanded of the 
king in the general name of the whole 
people, and this required the consent 
and concurrence of the entire body of 
their rulers, the proper organs of the 
national voice. When fhpu wnvn 


the elders of Israel t and said unto them/ 
&e. See Note on Gen. 24. 2—4 a s 
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Quto.tbe land of the Canaamtes, 
and tiie Hittiies, and the Araorites, 
ami ihePerizzit.es, and the tiiviies, 
and the Jehu, sites, unto a land Hew- 
ing- v, h h milk and honey. 

1''“' d they shall hearken to thy 
vuieo: and «thou shall come, thou 
and the elders of Israel, unto the 
king' ofEg\ pi, and ye shall say unto 

(i fji. 4. 31. C ,.J,. ].3. 


and iti order to stimulate their minds 
with the incentive of hope, the Most 
High recites u list of nations of whose 
territories they were to come into pos- 
session, and lest moreover they should 
he discouraged by the recollection that 
several of the patriarchs had been for. 
merit driven out oi that land by famine, 
he gives them adequate assurance on 
that head by telling them that it is ‘a 
land flowing with milk and hone yd 
h\ And they shall hearken to thy voice , 
That is, shall beiievingly and obedient- 
ly hearken. See Note on Gen. 16*. 2. 
This assurance on the part of God was 
peculiarly seasonable and precious, 
ihe Israelites hud been so long de- 
pressed ami dispirited by their bond* 
age, that they would naturally be slow 
to entertain any thoughts of deliver- 
ance, and a cordial willingness to use 
the means, encounter the difficulties, 
and face the dangers requisite for that 
purpose, could only be effected by a 
pow erful divine influence on their hearts* 
and that influence God here engages to 
put forth. Such an assurance is the 
grand encouragement of ail good men 
engaged in declaring useful and saving 
truths or commanding laborious duties 
their fellow men. 'Their best words 
wjh be unregarded, their utmost efforts 
wm {ail, unless the Lord himself infuse 
a vim! efficacy into them, and give 
U,e h, ‘ ;irh ^^ tirui the yielding heart 

t(} tlinr s. V The Urd God 

hafh with vs. Hob, 
rah. has, been made to ocmt . 


■ itim, The Lord God of the He- 
| hrews hath fmet with us ; and now 
| let us go (wo beseech thee) three 
6;iyV journey into the wi dot < . 

| dial we may sacrifice to the Lord 
; our God. 

I 19 f And I am sure that the king* 

1 of Egypt gwill not let you go, n<v 
not by a mighty hand, * 

f Numb. 23. 3, 4, 15, 16. g cl). 5, 2. & 7. 4. * 


token of the divine presence which had 
been manifested, and they say 4 hath 
niet with ns,’ though Moses alone had 
witnessed it, from his constructive iden- 
tity, as leader, with the people, and 
from its having been vouchsafed for 
their benefit as well as his. The Gr. 
and the Vulg. both render, { hath called 

lIs .’ ir Let us go three days’ journ ey 

into the wilderness, &c. Neither Moses 
nor lie in whose name he spoke, can he 
1 justly charged with falsehood or preva- 
rication in uttering this language. The 
utmost that can be alleged is, that he 
did not tell the whole truth, and this it 
cannot be shown tiiat he was bound to 
do. See on this subject the Note on 
Gen. 12. 13. The command to make ' 
this request of Pharaoh shows, that it 
may sometimes he the way of true wis- 
dom to seek that as a favor, which 
may at the same time be claimed as a 
right. 

kb / am sure that the king o/E^upt 
will not let you go. Heb. tODS* 
jpn^ lo yitten ethkem lahalok, will not 


The allusion is nlaiiiH- in thl . , 1 . . "* ireiiienaous 

1 T 10 lhe 1 Z4i ' 2 I J u< io wems, that which had been un justly 


give you to go. See Note on Gen. 20. t>. 
God announces beforehand that their 
first application will be unavailing in 
order that they may not be disheartened 
by the repulse, and give up the enter- 
prise as hopeless. Let it not be thought, 
however, derogatory to the divine glory 
thus to send men advisedly upon a boot- 
less errand ; for the result would tend for 
more strikingly to illustrate the equity 
of the subsequent proceedings of {;nn $ 
denee in extorting, with n*emendom 




EXODUS 


and impiously withheld. As the request 
was in itself simple and reasonable, his 
refusal to comply with it would disclose 
his real character, and show how truly 
he and las people deserved all the wrath ' 
that they were afterwards made to feel. 

• If No, not by a mighty hand. That 

is, he will at first resist and rebel, not- 
withstanding all the demonstrations of 
my great power against. him; but at 
length he shall yield, as is declared in 
the next verse. 


rity and vigor. He not only assures 
them of liberty, but of riches. But this 
could be accomplished only by turning 
the hostile hearts of the Egyptians to a 
posture of clemency and generosity, 
and this he engages to do. The words, 
however, 1 1 will give this people favor/ 
are not to be understood as intimating 
that he would conciliate towards them 
■ the affection of their enemies. Un- 
j doubtedl y the reverse of this was the 
| case, particularly at the time when the 
promised favor was shown them ; lor 
I they were then trembling for their lives 
under the repeated inflictions of the 
plagues; but the meaning is, that God 
would so overrule their dispositions to- 
wards his people that they should be- 
stow upon then] marked expressions of 
favor , they should be induced to treat 
them as if they loved them , though in 
reality they hated them as the procur 
ing cause of all their troubles. Such an 
absolute control over the fiercest spirits 
1 of the enemies of his church shows that 
! when God allows them to rage it is for 
j the wisest purposes of discipline to his 
people. As he could soften them in a 
moment, if he does not do so, it. is 
because he sees it better that license 
; should he afforded them for a season, 
j 22. Every woman shall borrow of her 
neighbor , kc. Heb. shaalah , 

shall ask. For a somewhat extended 
"view of the moral character of ibis 
transaction see Note on Ex. 12.35. We 
shall there see that when God com- 
manded the Israelites to possess them* 


Or it may be rendered, 
with the Gr. and Vulg. * Unless by a 
strong hand,* 

20. And I will stretch out mine hand, 
&c. II eb. V-nid vesha.la.hti, and T will 
send out. ChaL 4 And F will send the 
stroke of my strength. 1 The connective 
particle *1 and may as properly here be 
rendered but or therefore ; as if the de- 
sign were to point to the opposition 
which God was to make to Pharaoh’s 
resistance ; or to indicate the reason of 
his stretching forth his hand ; * There- 
fore will l stretch forth my hand, be- 
cause Pharaoh will not yield to my de- 
mand without it. I will see whose hand 
is the stronger, Ids or mine.’ 

21. I will give this people favor in 
the sight of the Egyptians. Here again 
we perceive that God lias his eye upon 
the ancient promise, Gen. Jo. 14, * And 
ilso that nation whom they shall serve, 
wilt I judge: and afterward shall they 
come out with great substance’ He 
features his people by an accumulation 

>« that they may engage in 

tile work before them with more alac- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HD Moses answered and said, 
But, behold, they will not be- 


solves of tlic jewels and raiment of 
their enemies, and to ( spoil’ them, they 
did not. take them by rapine and stealth, 
but as spoils voluntarily given up to 
them by the Egyptians ; in a word, that 
there is no ground in. the import of the 
original for accusing the Israelites of 
fraud or injustice. Without anticipat- 
ing the fuller canvassing the subject 
which we there propose, we may here 
remark, that the term £ borrow 5 has 
been somewhat unhappily adopted in 
our translation, as it implies ; a promise 
of return. But this is not the sense of 
the original p&E3 shoal. This signifies 
to ask) demand , ; petition , request , and 
is the very word employed Ps. 2. S, 
* Ask (ps^is sheal) of me the heathen 
for thine inheritance, 5 &c. ; although m 
two passages, Ex. 22. 14, and 2 Kings, 

6. 5, it cannot perhaps be doubted that 

its import is that of borrowing. But for 
borrow in the more strict and genuine 
sense of the word, the Heb. has entirely 
another term mp lavah , which occurs 
among other places, Deut. 2S. 12, 1 Thou 
shalt lend unto many nations, and thou 
shalt not borrow (n^ft hilvitha ).’ 
Neh. 5. 4, ( There were also that said, 
We have borrowed lavinu) 

money for the king’s tribute. 5 Prov. 22. 

7, i The borrower (JTO?2 malveh ) is 
servant to the lender. 5 Is. 24. 2, { And 
t shall be, as with the lender, so with 

the borrower malveh).’ IT Of 

her that sojourneth in her house . Heb. 
tltrn tTOft miggarath bethah. Gr. 
<niffKt}vov uvrriQ , her fell ow-d wcller. Chal. 
1 From her who is a near neighbor to 
her housed But this is not an exact 
rendering of the Heb. nor does it differ 
sufficiently from the preceding term. 
The original properly signifies an in- 
(livelier, as in Job, 19. 15, £ They that 
dwell in mine house (‘WS ‘V’lp gate 
bethi), and my maids count mo for a 


lieve me, nor hearken unto my 
voice : for they will say, The Lo&b 
hath not appeared unto thee. 


stranger. 5 The implication would seem 
to be, that the Egyptians in some cases 
occupied tenements which belonged to 
the Israelites, or at any rate that they 
lived very closely intermingled toge- 
ther, a circumstance which gave them a 
better opportunity to despoil their op- 
pressors of their effects. IT Jewels 

of silver and je wels of gold.’ Heb. 
kcle. The present rendering no doubt 
restricts too much the meaning of the 
original, which properly includes ves- 
sels, implements) utensils , of any kind 
made of gold or silver. The term is 
here equivalent to valuable effects. 
These they were to i put upon their 
sons, and upon their daughters, 5 by 
which would naturally be understood 
from our translation, that they were to 
put them upon their children as orna- 
ments. But would the sons wear female 
ornaments ? A much, more probable 
supposition is, that they were to lay 
them upon the young people as a bur- 
den to be carried. If the original term 
meant nothing but jewels , the former 
interpretation would no doubt be en- 
tirely plausible. But we have seen that 
it includes every kind of gold and silver 
articles. They were therefore put upon, 
their sons and daughters, not to be 
worn, but to be carried. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1. Moses answered and said , But be- 
hold, they will not believe me. Heb. 
VH ve-ken, and behold. The Gr. we 
incline to believe has the most correct 
rendering mv\ if, making it a hypothefi 
cal instead of an absolute affirmation o* 
Moses, Thus too the Arab, * Perhaps 
they will not believe me, 5 The original 
term is expressly so rendered, Jer. 3. 1, 
c They say if QG hen) a man put 
away his wife, and she go from him, 5 
&e. It cannot indeed be questioned 


m 


EXOBUS. 


^SAiid the Lord said mi to him, 
W hat is that in thy hand ? And he' 
said, a A rod. 


|B. C. 1491 


a ver. 27. 20, 


that Moses was reluctant to he employ- 
ed on the embassy to Pharaoh and in- 
tended in these words to urge an ob- 
jection, but the phraseology appears to 
present it in a conditional form. Other- 
wise, it, may be asked, on what au- 
thority did lie make the assertion ? 
Ho w did he know' that the elders would 
not believe him, when God had ex- 
pressly assured him, ch. 3. IS, that they 
would ? Would he adventure upon such 
a pointed contradiction of the words of 
■ Jehovah? . v a v 


3 And he said, Cast it on the 
'■ und. And he east it on tlie 
v !,, nl, < iid il, bccjunc 1 n ;■ tth'd* q 
and Moses fled from before it. 


2, What is that in thine hand? The 
drif t of this quest Ion is simply to wake 
up and direct Moses’ attention to the 
miracle about to be wrought. It is as 
if he had said, < Take particular notice, 
and see that there is no illusion in the 
matter. Be sure that what you see is 
really what you take it to be.’ When 
God questions his creatures it is not for 
the sake of learning , but of teaching. 

' — —TT And he said, a rod. He h. 

i"7w^2 

mattch, a rod,or staff, ss it is rendered 
Gen. 38. 38 ; i. e. such a rod or crook 
as is used by shepherds in tending their 

flocks. Thus Mie. 7. 14, ' Feed thy 

pple with thy rod flic flock of thine 
heritage.* In v. 20, it is called the 
rod ot God’ from the miraculous effects 
Winch it was instrumental in work-in? 
Comp, v, 20. K, ‘ 

3. dm! it became a serpent. Heb. 
JbrDp *\ i* 1 yehi fcnahash, it became to 
a serpent. It will probably answer all 
the demands of the text to consider this 
ns simply a miraculous sign intended 
to authenticate the mission of Moses 
We arc not required to seek or assign a 
reason why this particular sign ^s 
Adopted rather than any other, yet we 
may without extravagance suppose that 
'.S?.*? 8 “® e mtrinsic adaptedness 
to the sign selected to the purpose of 


its exhibition. r n what this consisted 
it may not be easy confidently to atlirni 
Calvin suggests with great plausibility,' 
that the drift of it was to intimate the 
fomudableness of Moses to Pharaoh, 
notwithstanding his comparatively ab- 
ject and despised condition. The 'staff 
was the ensign of the shepherd's call- 
ing, and what to human view more con- 
temptible than a rustic keeper of sheep 
coining forth from the desert, where he 
had been accustomed to encounter only 
wild beasts of prey, and oppose his 
Simple crook to the sceptre of a power, 
ml png? Would not this boa very 
significant mode of teaching that how- 
ever destitute of human means of in- 
limidation, the shepherd of Midinn 
shou d notwithstanding be rendered 
dreadful to a throned oppressor, when 
the rude staff that he carried in his 
hand should be a mite destructive in. 
strument than a thousand swords i His 
own afinghtment on the occasion would 
end to give him a deeper sense of the 
hidden power of that terror which Oml 
mpotence could strike into the inmost 
.pint of lus adversary, and lie could not 
hut infer that there was no need of 
numerous forces or great preparations 
when he carried in his hand an iujide. 
mont the bare sight of which was able 
to smite the monarch with consterna- 
tion. It may be proper, however, to 
observe that the Jewish commentate., 
are disposed to consider the serpent 
as representing Pharaoh rather than 
Moses. As the -original tn nahasA, 
a.- remarked on Ccn. 3. 1, is occasion: 
ally interchanged with 'p;r; tannin, 

> the very word in f ;u t Tl j, k . h ^ 
cars JVX.7.JO, t A ud Aaron cast down 
his rod belore Pharaoh and before his 
servants, and it became a serpent (Tv>h 
tannin),’ and as Pharaoh, kinf. of 
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4 And the Lord said unto Moses, and the God of Jacob 
l ul iorth thy hand, and take it by peared unto thee, 
the tail. And he put forth his 6 IF And the Loan sn 
nandj and. caught it, and it became more unto him, Put now 
^ - iaDt * : into thy bosom. And 

0 I hat they may b believe that hand into his bosom:, 
y Uie Lord God of their fathers, the he took it out, behold 
G od of Abraham, the God ol Isaac, teas leprous d as snow. 

h <!h * 51> * c ch. 3. 15, A Numb. 12. 10. 2 Kin* 


LgyiA is termed, Ezek, 29, 3, ‘The 
peat dragon (tTO D ta.nnim) that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers/ they suggest 
hat the rod converted into this reptile- 
nonster, (perhaps the crocodile , as 
ightloot believes), was designed to 
represent Pharaoh in all the terrors of 
his cruelty and oppression j while on 
tut, other hand his being seized by the 
band of Moses, and converted into an 
innocuous rod, indicated the ease with 
which, under the. mighty working of 
God, he should be subdued, despoiled 
of his power to harm, and even brought 
to confess himself to be at the mercy 
of Moses, as a rod is wielded by the 
hand of its possessor. Thus, Eliezer, 
a Jewish commentator: i As the sor- 


ites, and of overawing the obstinacy ol 
Pharaoh. The incident goes evident! v 


The incident goes evidently 
on the ground that miracles are a cer- 
tain and satisfactory proof yf the divin- 
ity of the mission and doctrine of a 
prophet. They constitute the proper 
credentials of one sent of God. They 
are a divine testimony both to the com- 
mission of the messenger and to the 
truth of the message. The principle 
on which miracles are wrought is clear 
Jy and distinctly recognised in the words 
of the woman of Sarepta to the prophet 
who had raised her son to life, 1 Kings, 
37. 24, * Now by this I know thou art a 
man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord by thy mouth is truth/ This is 
the language of nature and of common 
'sense. 

6, Put now thine hand into thy bosom > 
&e. That is, into the open part of the 
tunic, a long outer robe, above the gir- 
dle,^ The drill of this second sign was 


sentence is apparently imperfect, re- 
quiring some such preliminary clause, 
as < Do this, that they may believe, &c/ 

For a similar omission, and the manner 
which it is to be supplied, compare 
M irk, 1 4. 49, £ I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me not : 
but the Scriptures must be fulfilled/ with 
Matt. 26, 55, 56, £ 1 sat daily with you 
teaching m the temple, and ye laid" no 
hold on me. But all this urn done, that 
the Scriptures of the prophets might 
be fulfilled/ The miracle was not only 
exhibited on this occasion to Moses, 
but the power conferred upon him of de had relation to the person of Moses 
working it himself; both for the purpose an emblematic leprosy was upon him 
dacquii mg credence among the Israel- when he went out as a shunned and 


EXOBUS. 
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7 And he said, Put thine hand 
mto thy bosom again. And he put 
his hand into his bosom again, and 
plucked it out of his bosom, and 
behold, e it was turned again as his 
other flesh. 


e I)eut, 32, 39 Numb, 12. 13, 14. 2 Kings 
5,14, Malt. 8. 3. 


r 8 And it shall come to pass, if 
! they will not believe thee, neither 
hearken to the voice of the .first 
sign, that they will believe the 
voice of t he latter sign. 

9 And it shall come to pass, it 
they will not believe also these two 
signs, neither hearken unto thy 


hated fiugi tive from the palace of Pha- 
raoh, and led his flock over the rough, 
sjuidy, and arid places of the Midiati 
desert, and among sapless thorns arid 
thickets. After passing forty years m 
this desolate state, cast out as ..a with- 
: ered branch, without name, without re- 

pute, without power, he suddenly re- 
covers all he had lost, 'and comes forth 
as a messenger of God, clothed in all 
the honors of a divine commission. 
With a slight modification, the same 
sign may be considered as shadowing 
forth the contrast between the condition 
of the Israelites, wasted and worn out 
in their bondage, and the state of pros- 
;; perxty and glory to which they were I 

about to be raised as the elect people 
r of Heaven. This view is sufficient to 
show the pertinency of the sign, without I 
requiring us to fix upon any more re- 
condite import. It was plainly adapted 
to teach the general salutary lesson, 
that every thing human stands or falls, 
flourishes or fades, according to the 
; good pleasure of God; that it is his . 
prerogative to weaken and abase the 
stout, the hardy, the lofty, and his to < 
restore the decayed and fallen to life, ' 

activity, and vigor. IT Leprous as < 

' . snow ' As snow is not leprous, refer- t 
cnee must be intended to the color of \ 
, , 1 ^ Accordingly the Chal. has 1 

correctly, 'As white as snow.’ This z 
W&s the worst kind of leprosy, in xi 
1 : ' the body not only assumes the g 

hue of dead and bloodless flesh, but be- u 

g! with white scales, at- 

iiiJfiMbd with a 


the voice 




a- port, meaning, drift, of the first sign, 
h, See Note upon the sense of the word 
in ‘voice,’ Gen. 21. 17. The sign is said 
id to have a c voice, 5 because it speaks 
in that to the eye which words do to the 
it- ear. On the contrary, that which is 
g- addressed to the ear is sometimes repre- 
e- seated as if exhibited to the eye ; thus 
h Gal. 3. 1, 1 Before whose eyes Jesus 
11 Christ hath been evidently 'set forth 
u crucified among you •> L e . who have 
ie heard this fact declared in the preach- 
g ing of the gospel. The Psalmist proba- 
n bly alludes to the phraseology of the 
it text, Pa. 105. 27, < They showed his 
3- signs among them.’ Hein < They show- 
e ed the words ofhis signs.’ They were 
e words spoken to the em of reason, if 

> not of sense ir They will believe the 

t voice of the latter sign. This is not 

• perhaps to he understood as a positive 
[ affirmation, for the next verse intimates 

> t ^ e possibility that they may require 

* still farther evidence. The words ap- 
pear designed to express the intrinsic 
adaptedness of the signs to produce be- 
lief, or the effect which might be reason- 
ably anticipated from their exhibition 
The circumstance strikingly shows the 
extent of the divine indulgence. The 
perverse rejection of the first sign alone 
would clearly show them unworthy of 
being favored with another. But God 
multiplies mercies, even when rod r_ 
meats are inosi richly deserved.** j? e 
gives sign upon sign, as well as line 
upon line. 

9 ’ Take °f ths water of the river. 
That is, of the river Nile. This, it would 
appear, was a miracle to be wrought 
for the confirmation of Moses’ calling 



upon the dry land ; ami f the wa- 
ter which thou takest out of the 
river shall become blood upon the 
dry land. 


before the Israelites and not before the 
Egyptians, for in that mentioned, eh. 7. 
17, the waters in the river were to he 
turned into blood, here the water taken 
out of the river. The sign imported, 
perhaps, that the time was now at hand 
when God would judge the Egyptians for 
the death of the Hebrew infants, whose 
blood they had shed in the waters. 

10 . O my Lord } lam not eloquent. 
Heb. ish deharim , a man of 

words. Thus, Job, 13. 2, 1 A man of 
lips,’ i, e. a talkative man ; Eng. r a 
man full of talk.’ Job, 22. S , 1 Man of 
arm i. e. mighty man. Ps. 140. 11, 


general. See Note on Gen. 31. 2. Some 
have, supposed that Moses labored un- 
der a natural defect of utterance, and 
that he declined the commanded ser- 
vice from an apprehension that the ef- 
fect of his message might be defeated 
in the delivery of it. He is supposed 
therefore to intimate in the present pas- 
| sage, that as the infirmity of which he 
|; speaks had been of long standing, and 
as he perceived no alteration in himself 
for the better in this respect during the 
present interview, lie knew not any 
reason to think that the difficulty was 
likely to be obviated ; for if at this 
time, while God was speaking to hirn, 
who had power at once to remove all 
impediment of speech, his defective 
articulation continued, much more was 
it likely to continue afterward. But 
whether his objection was founded upon 
this; or upon the want of that ready and 
copious ci 


sommand of language which 
constitutes the powerful orator, we have 
not the means of ascertaining. He was 
I soon however taught that he who made 

| the mouth could make it eloquent. * 

IT Slow of speech and of a slow tongue . 
Heb. ns nis kchad peh u 

kebad lashon , heavy of 'mouth and heavy 
of tongue. Gr . 1 Of a small voice and 
of a slow tongue.’ dial. 1 Of a heavy 
speech and of a deep tongue.’ As the 
words are rendered in our translation, 
it; would be difficult, perliaps, to mark 
the distinction between ‘slow of speech,’ 
and ( of a slow tongue;’ but from tire 
the force of the orig " 
the former is mon 
imperfect elocution. 


, occasioned by some 
defect m the action of the organs of 
speech; the latter, to a want of aptness 


80 


EXODUS. 


l! r , Ar ! d l ^ e Lmm said unto him, 

0 Who hath made man’s month ? or 
' who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or 

the seeing, or the blind ? have not 

1 the Lord ? 

, 12 Now therefore go, and I will be 
^ thy mouth, and teach thee 
what thou shalt say. 


[B. C. 1491 


APs. 94. 9. tlsai. 50, 4. Jor, 1.9. M>tt 

14 15 Markl3 ‘ 1L Luke 12 ’ J h 12. & *21. 


oi felicity in adapting one’s expressions 
to the. ideas which he wishes to con- 
vey. The latter phrase occurs, Exek. 
3. 5, 6, where it is rendered, ‘ hard kn- 
gnage/ i„ e. obscure, requiring inter- 
pretation, as it is immediately added, 
whose words thou canst not under- 
stand.’ There is perhaps an intimation 
that in. the long lapse of forty years he 
had almost lost the true pronunciation 
of the Egyptian language. 

hot}l made man’s mouth . 

• *« b - ^ mi mm peh le- 

adam, who put the mouth to man, or, to 
Mam? Tar g. Jon. * Who is he who 
placed the utterance of speech in the 
mouth of Adam the first man V Arab. 
fWho created pronunciation to man?’ j 
$y this appeal to Moses respecting the 
origin of the human faculties, God would 
have him to infer, that he who bestowed 
fmn upon the. first man could, with k- 
rnite ease, endow him with those which 
Were lacking and remedy those which 
Were imperfect. 

.11 0 my lord, send I pray thee, &c. 
Chal. and Targ. Jerus. ' Send now by 
the hand ofbim who is worthy to be 
< f r - ‘Choose another able man 
Whom thou wilt send.’ By the Hob. 
idiom the term' hand’ is used to denote 
« “ f “^mentality °r minis- 
fty , thus Ex. 9, 35, 1 As the Lord had 
. V*en by Moses.’ Heb. ' By the hand 
r. ? Xa P’ ”• 3 3. ‘Yet the 

• Israel b y a11 the 

Pr.phets. Heb. 1 By the hand of all 


13 And he said, 0 my Lord, i send, 
1 pray thee, by the hand of him 
whom thou wilt send. 

14 And the anger of the Lord was 
land Jed against Moses, and he said 
i> not Aaron theLevite thy brother 1 
I know that lie can speak well. And 
ai&o, behold, f he cometh forth to 
meet thee: and when he seelh 

thee, ae will be glttd in l,is heart. 
k Jomh L3 ’ 1 ver. ‘27. 1 Sam. 10. 2, 3 , 5. 


7 1 me oi an 
# F * etS ’ aS * 64 ' 7 r 'And has con- 


sumed us because of our iniquities.* 

Heb . ‘By the hand of our iniquities.’. 

The reluctance of Moses to engage in 
the work is not yet overcome. And 
who can wonder that the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against him ? Had 
an earthly monarch beet thus rudely 
treated by one. of his subjects, whom lie 
chose to honor by sending him as his 
representative to a foreign court, would 
he not have been justified in spurning 
the man from his presence, and confer- 
ring the high distinction upon some one 
else ? So, had God taken Moses at his 
word, and entirely discarded him from 
the honorable service to which he was 
[ thus called, he would only have treated 
him as he deserved. But the divine for 
bearance was not yet exhausted. 

14. Zs not Aaron th e Levite thy brother 
The literal rendering of this clause is 
* Is not Aaron thy brother the Levite ^ 
which we cannot but understand as im- 
plying, that in consequence of Moses 7 
unbelieving waywardness on this oeca 
sum, the distinguishing honor of the 
priesthood, and of being the official 
head of the house of Levi, the person in 
whom the dignity of that name should 
be especially centred, which would 
otherwise have been bestowed upon 
mm, should now bo conferred upon his 
brother Aaron, and perpetuated in his 
family. ] n tins fact the expression of 
tile Lord s anger consisted. Otherwise 
how was Aaron any more * the Levite 
than Moses? We find accordingly the 
ioriexted privilege of Moses thus se 


ff? I ||| 8 



CHAPTER XT, 


cured to Aaron, 3 Chron. 23. 33, 4 And vided a new stimulus to his apathy in 
Aaron was separated that he should the promise of meeting his brother in 
sanctify the most holy things, he and the desert, whom he determined by a 
his sons for ever, to hum incense before secret impulse to lead forth for that 
the Lord, to minister unto him, and to purpose. In a maimer somewhat anal- 
bless his name for ever.’ This, we sup- ogous Ananias was directed in a vision 
pose would have been the honor of Mo- to go and meet Saul of Tarsus, Acts, 
ses, had he yielded a ready obedience to 17, in order to be an instrument of 
the divine mandate. The event teaches opening his eyes and confirming his 
us that those who decline the labor and faith. This favor the perverse impor- 
hazard connected with the call of God tunity of Moses extorted from God, but 
to a special service, may thereby forfeit he, in the plenitude of his goodness, 
and forego a blessing of which they determined to elicit from the fault of 
little dream. — -IT I know that he 'can his servant new matter of grace j as it 
speak well. Heb. ‘“Q'Ti "“CH "O Id is bis , to bring light out of darkness, 
dabbi'r yedahbcr , that speaking he will In sajdng that he knew that Aaron 

speak. IT Behold^ he cometh forth to would be < glad in his heart’ upon meet* 

meet thee. This was plainly the anmm- mg his brother, he designs perhaps to 
elation of a future event. As Moses administer a covert reproof to the tardi- 
had not hitherto thought of leaving acss of Moses ; q. d. ‘ Aaron is coming 
Midian, nor had yet started upon his forth with alacrity, and shall bail thee 
journey thence, if Aaron was now on with joy and exhilaration of spirits, 
bis way to meet his brother, it must whilst thou, restrained by sinful dis- 
lave been in eousaqiienie of a divine trust and weighed down with sadness, 
suggestion, for from other source canst scarcely drag thyself forward to 
could he have had any intimation that a meeting.’ 

he should meet him. Yet no one can 35, And thou shall speak unto him , 
question that God, from his foresight of &c. The Lord in these words declares 
Moses’ departure from Midian, might that he will not admit his pica of, c I 
have put it into the heart of Aaron to pray thee have me excused,’ and yet so 
go forth anticipating an interview with does it as to consult his servant’s honor 
one who was dear to him by nature, and against his will. When he might justly 
whom, after an absence of forty years have substituted another in his room, 
he would be very desirous to see. The he still condescends to employ him, 
hearts of the different agents are often and though he divides the office, and 
moved to the same work at a great dis- joins Aaron in commission with him, 
tance from each other. It would seem he endows his reluctant emissary with 
that the Most High was simultaneously the highest dignity. While Aaron was 
drawing Aaron with one hand from to supply by his native ready utterance, 
Egypt, and Moses with the other from the deficiency of Moses in this respect, 
Midian. The vision ought undoubtedly the latter was to convey to his brother, 
at once to have .impelled Moses for- as from God himself , the instructions 
ward to a compliance with the divine and directions which should from time 

injunction ; out as Omniscience saw to time be given him. IT 1 will b$ 

the result from the beginning, he pro- with thy mouth , and with his mouth 
Tor. I 6 - 


[B. a 1491 
Moses went, and re . 

even- he shall be to thee instead of L^? ed •? Je ^ ro ,^ ls &ther-iii-Iaw, 
f “ ou i h > “d p thou shall be to LI I T LTl ™^.i 1Hn L Let me 8°. 

instead of God. 

• 1 3 1 , Al , ld th , ou shalt tafe e i this rod 
in thy hand, wherewith thou shalt 
do signs. 


do signs. 

Pell. 7. 1. & 18. 19. q ver. 2. 

Ci,a V My 

mouth and with his mouth. J Gr * I 
will open thy mouth and his mouth.’ 
Even Aaron himself, however eloquent, 
could not speak to the purpose unless 
God was with his mouth. The pos- 
se f°f of ft* best gifts does not super- 
eede the necessity of divine assistance. 

- shall be to thee instead of a 
m>uth and thou shalt be to him instead 
<^ God. Chal. 1 He Shull speak for thee 
tvith the people, and shall bo thine in- 
terpretcr, and thou shalt be as a prince 
(31 rob) unto him. 7 Jertis. Targ. f Thou 

shah be to him a master inquiring doc- 

trine from before the Lord.’ Gr. and 

M ^ , Th » shalt be to him in things 

ST ,* 0 G f the phrase 
which Paul employs, Heb. 5. l, 'For 

every, high priest taken from among 
,meu, is ordained for men in things per- 
taining to God.’ How strikingfy does 
us illustrate the Apostle’s declaration 
flwt the gifts and callings of God are 
Without repentance.’ We sec a per- 

Jf’TJ.’Jf bene fi ccnce towards Moses, 
that tills us with amazement. When 

3!- S ! h K ,l f ratiler expcct that the fire 
Which had spared the bush would con- 
sume the recusant, we behold a con- 
of me rcy over judgment. 

, ’ Tbou this rod in thine 

**"f' Gr - ‘ This rod which was turned 
' 4 ®halt thou take,’ &c. 

“ 8 « his mission was to be ac- 

wmplahad rather by acting than by 
iSmS ’ 41,4 he is commanded to take 
1 M s shepherd’s rod, not only 

&r working wonders, 
m mmmt of authority, hat also u 


T ■ : xjul lay o’o, 

, J )ra J' ^ee, and return unto inv 
brethren which are in Effvpt anil 
see whether they be 

And Jethro said to Moses, Go in 
peace. 


a memento of the mean condition out 
of which lie had been called, and as 
a means of pouring deeper contempt 
upon the state and pomp of Pharaoh. 
In like manner on a subsequent occa- 
sion the simple sling of David was made 
to put to shame the ponderous armor of 
Goliath. The more humble the guise in 
which we go against the enemies of God. 
the more signal the glory of their defeat, 

18. Moses went and returned to Jethro. 

Heb. “tfn el Y ether 7 to Jether ; but 
m the close of the verse ‘Jethro/ as 
usual. Thus the person who in Nehem. 

<J : Y Ca ed ‘ Gesliei V is in v. 6 , called 
GashmuJ Moses was prompted by a 
sense of justice and decency to acquaint 
, father-in-law with his intention to 
leave Midian and go into Egypt : but 
he saw fit to conceal from Jethro the 
errand upon which God had sent him, 
lest he should endeavor to hinder or 
discourage him from so difficult and 
dangerous an enterprise. In this con- 
duct the piety and prudence of Moses 
are equally conspicuous with his mod- 
esty and humility. He determines to 
guard against all temptations to dis- 
obedience, and at the same time not to 
indulge in a vain-glorious ostentation 
of the high honor conferred upon him. 
This part of Moses’ conduct is a strik- 
ing proof that the privilege of being ad- 
mitted to near communion with God 
wu] never generate a contemptuous dis- 
regard for those whom we are bound in 

the relations of life to honor * Go 

tn peace. Gr. * Go prospering / an in, 
vocation of general welfare. See Note 
on Gen. 29, 6. — 37. 4. 



CHAPTER IV. 


19 And the Lord said unto Moses 
in Mid? an, Go, return into Egypt : 
for r all the men are dead which 
sought thy life. 


20 And Moses took his wife, and 
his ss*ixs, and set them upon an ass, 
and lie renamed to the land of 
Egypt. And Moses took * the rod 
of God in his hand. 

8 eh* 37. 9. Numb. 20. 8, 9. 


willing to see him and his daughter 
rush into danger without some prospect 
of escape. His scruples would be of 
course removed by the assurance of 
a heavenly call, accompanied by the 
promise of a happy issue, 

SO. Moses took his wife and his sons % 
&c. Thus clearly intimating the pur- 
pose of a final departure from Midian, 
and of a permanent settlement in Egypt. 
The single ass for his family shows an 
humble equipment for a messenger of 
God, but the Gr. has r « vtrofnyta, the 
beasts of burden , and the Hebrew usage 
in this particular as illustrated in the 
Note on Gen. 24, 10, will show that we 
are not necessarily shut up to the pre- 
cise letter of the narrative. This is 
| confirmed by the following extract from 
the * Piet. Hist, of Palestine, 7 page 184. 

* The original narrative speaks but of 
one ass, * set them upon an ass f but, 
as it seems preposterous to suppose that 
there was but one ass for them all, it is 
likely that, as often happens, the sin- 
gular is here put for the plural; and 
that the meaning is, < he set every one 
of them upon an ass. 7 We do not re- 
collect any modem instance of asses 


departure. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that he would have bestowed his 
daughter upon a wandering stranger 
without being made acquainted with 
the leading events of his previous his- 
tory ; nor after his being an inmate of 
his house for forty years, would he be 


H EXODUS. 

21 And the Lord said unto Moses, 

When thou goest to return into 
ttgyptj see that thou clo all those 
wonders before Pharaoh which I 
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t ch. 3. 20. 


paranvely safe appears from numerous 
instances, such as the journeys of the 
patriarchs to Egypt, those of Eliezer 
and Jacob to Mesopotamia, and this of 
Moses to Egypt from the eastern gulf, 
wi th his wile and two children. Indeed, 
if there were no attendants with this 
party, it would seem that the wife of 
Moses returned to Midian with her two 
sons, unaccompanied by any man. We 
hinfe it very possible, however, that 
there may have been attendants, al- 
though the Scriptural narrative has no 

intimation to that effect. However, 
the absence of any acts of robbery, or 
of the fear of any such acts, from those 
•who crossed the deserts in all the early 
Hebrew history, is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance when we consider the acts of 
constant violence upon travellers which 
now take place, and the strong apprehen- 
sions with which a journey across any 
of the Arabian or Syrian deserts is now 

regarded J ir Returned to the land 

of Egypt. That is, took up his jour- 
hey towards the land of Egypt. See 

Mote on Gen. 22, 3.- ir Took the rod 

of God in his hand. Chal. i The rod 
fey which miracles were to be wrought. 1 
This staff is called ‘the rod of God) 
partly because it was appropriated to 
God's special service to be the instru- 
ment of all his glorious works j and 
to show that whatever was done 
by it was not effected by any intrinsic 
virtue in the rod itself or in the hand 
of Moses which wielded it, but solely 
5f *5* of God, who was pleased, 
nprthe greater confusion of his enemies 
to employ so mean an instrument. It 
Sjfjg seem that there was a designed 
TpSk; latent antithesis between the 
of his equipage and the dig. 
upon him by the mystic 


have put in thine hand: hut « '( 
will harden his heart, that he shall 
not let tiie people go. 

J*. ch * l ■ ^ 13- & t). J2, 35. * 10. I. A I ] S 
Deut 2 . 10 , Jn>h. n.20. lsai. (S3. IT Join 
1^- 40. Rom. 9, 18. # 


rod which he bore in his hand. The 
outward eye, as he passed along, beheld 
only an humble wayfarer chad in coarse 
habiliments, and slowly moving by the 
side of the beasts, loaded with the bur- 
den of his wile and children, but in the 
simple stafF that supported his stops 
slept the hidden virtue of Omnipotence 
itself! It had but to be waved in the 
air and the salubrious Nile run a river 
of blood, and hail and pestilence and 
lightning and thunders waited upon its 
movements 1 What sceptre of royalty 
ever invested its possessor with such a 
grandeur 1 

21. And the Lord said unto Moses 
&c, Moses has not as yet given an 
exact recital of the various miracles 
which he was commanded to work, hut 
from the language of his verse we can- 
not doubt that all tl successive prodi- 
gies of power of which we read in 
the sequel had been previously enjoin- 
ed, and the process of the whole affair 
■ accurately made known. This was in 
order to prepare him for the issue, lest 
upon a first and second abortive attempt 
he should despair of moving the mind 
of Pharaoh, and renounce his rod and 
his calling together. Here therefore 
God exhorts him to hold on in per- 
severing constancy and not desist from 
Ins work till every item of the divine 
injunctions had been complied with. 
Lei him not suppose that his failure m 
the first instance to gain his point would 
bo owing simply to an evil accident: 
nor let him deem that a puny mortal 
couid solely treat miraculous agency as 
a mockery. On the contrary, he was 
to carry with him the assurance that 
vhatetei was tin immediate reml* 
iyverc- adverse it might , c em tithe 
deliverance of his people, the hard of 



CHAPTER nr. 


remission , yielding . TJm$ Is. 35, 3, 
•' Strengthen ye the weak hanns and con- 
firm the feeble knees.* ■ In Its legitimate 
import it is applied rather to the vigor- 
ous tension of a man’s courage or reso- 
lution than to the obduration. of the 
moral sensibilities. Its prevailing sense 
may he gathered from the following 
passages : Jcr. 23. 14, * They strengthen 
also the hands of evil-doers, that none 
doth return from his wickedness f i. e, 
| they make them more determined. 
Judg. 9, 24, c And upon the^men of 
Shechem which aided him in the kill- 
ing of his brethren. Heb. £ which 
strengthened him;’ i.e. instigated him. 
Is. 41. 7, ( So the carpenter encouraged 
the goldsmith i. e. urged on. 2 Chron. 
26, 8 , £ And his name spread abroad* 
for he strengthened himself exceeding- 
ly i. e. he acted with great vigor, 
conquering all obstacles by the energy 
of his character. When God therefore 
is represented as saying, 1 1 will harden 
(strengthen) Pharoah’s heart,’ the lan* 
guage implies simply, that the course 
of events should be so ordered that, 
without any positive divine influence 
exerted upon him, the haughty king 
should take occasion to confirm himself 
in his disregard of the counsels of the 
Most High, and instead of being bowed 
and humbled by the displays of Omni- 
potence should array himself in a pos- 
ture of more determined resistance to 
the mandate of Jehovah, This God is 
said to have done, because he permitted 
■it to be done. A similar instance is re- 
lated in Dent, 3. 30, £ But Sihonking of 


Go d was in it all*, for the stout heart 
of the king was to he brought down by 
repeated blows, and the whole train of 
events so ordered that he should be 
magnificently triumphed over. This 
is indicated still more plainly in what 

follows.' IT Which I have put in thine 

hand . Which I have put m thy power ; 
which I have enabled and authorized 
thee to perform before him.— If J will 
harden his heart . Heb. "dJ tl & ptH& 
ehazztk eth lihbo 9 I will strengthen his 
heart. Thus the Most High precludes 
the possibility of ascribing the result to 
any thing unforeseen or fortuitous ; or 
of supposing that he could not, if he 
pleased, have curbed the tyrant’s arro- 
gance and brought him to submit in a 
moment. Pharaoh will not hold out in 
rebellion because he could not be sub- 
dued, but because infinite wisdom had 
great ends to accomplish in suffering 
him to prolong his obstinacy. But as 
the language here employed is liable to 
be wrested widely from its legitimate 
meaning, it will be necessary to weigh 
it with more than ordinary precision. 
It is worthy of remark that the Heb. 
text in speaking of the ( hardening’ of 
Pharaoh’s heart, employs in different 
parts of the narrative three distinct 
words differing from each other by a 
marked diversity of import, but which 
are all indiscriminately rendered in the 
common version by £ harden.’ These 
are ptP! hazak, to strengthen, con- 
firm ; n 'Z’Z kahad, to make heavy ; and 
HTp kashah , to make hard , in the 
sense of difficult, intractable , rigid or 
si iff. The whole number of passages 
iu which Pharaoh’s heart is said to have 
been ( hardened’ is nineteen, in thirteen 
of which the term employed is i haznk f 
in five, i kahad f and in one 1 kashah. 1 
The | sassage before us belongs to the 
former class : i I will harden (pTft& 
ehazz'.k) his heart;’ i.e. Twill make 
strong, firm, determined. The original 
properly signifies to brace or tighten up, 
m opposition to a state of relaxation , 



EXODUS, 


22 And thou shalt say unto Pha- 
raoh, Thus saith the Lord, * Israel 
is my son, y even my first-born. 

23 And I say unto thee, Let my 
son go, that he may serve me: and if 

.* Hos. II. I'. Rom. 9. 4. 2 Cor. 6. 18. y Jer. 
31. 9. James 1. 18. 


thou refuse to let him go, behold, * I 
will slay thy son, even thy first-born. 

24 % And it came to pass by the 
way in the inn, that the Lord a met 
him, and sought to b kill him. 

Z ch. 11.5. & 12. 29. a Numb. 22. 22. b Gen. 


own heart ; and the exhortation of the 
Psalmist is, Ps.95.8, 1 Harden not your 
hearts , as in the provocation/ as though 
it were a voluntary act in those in whom 
it takes # place with which God could 
be by no means chargeable. The ex- 
pression involves no difficulty provided 
the ordinary usus loquendi be borne in 
mind* ■ • 

22. Israel is my son , even my first- 
born . That is, beloved and favored be- 
yond other nations; dear to me as a 
first-born child. Thus Hos. 11. 1, * When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him 
and called my son out of Egypt.’ 1 Is- 
rael’ is here a collective denomination 
for all the natural seed of Jacob, who 
are called God’s * son’ as a title of favor, 
and his 1 first-born’ as a note of honor- 
able relationship, pointing to their pre- 
eminence above all other nations. For 
as the first-born in a family was conse- 
crated to God as his peculiar portion, 
so were the children of Israel adopted 
from among the nations as a peculiar 
treasure above all people, Ex. 19. 5, 
from whom was appointed to descend, 
according to the flesh, the Messiah, 
4 the first-born of every creature.’ The 
epithet ‘ first-born’ is at once a term of 
dignity and of endearment. Thus Ps. 
89. 26, 27, ( He shall cry unto me, Thou 
art my Father, my God, the Rock of 
. my salvation. Also I will make him 
my first-born, higher than the king’s of 
the earth,’ This is a mutual recog- 
nition of the privileges of adoption. 

If lit my son go. He is my son, not 
yours ; , he comes under allegiance to 
another lord ; you arc not to claim or 
1 Exercise jurisdiction over him. 

23. And I say unto thee , Let mv son 


go, &e. These, it would seem, were 
the words not of Moses, but of God 
speaking through the person of Moses. 
Such, at least, is the usual and more 
obvious interpretation; yet there is a 
remarkable apparent change of persons 
in passing from the 22d to the 23d verse, 
and if it were possible to conceive of the 
words being spoken at the same time 
to Moses himself on the principle an- 
nounced, Is. 8. 38, e Behold, I and the 
children whom the Lord hath given me 
are for signs and for wonders in Israel/ 
it would seem to afford an easier expli- 
cation of the remarkable incident men- 
tioned m the two next verses, which 
comes m a manner so abrupt and almost 
unaccountable in this connexion. It 
would certainly tend to inspire Moses 
with a deeper impression of the fearful 
consequences of Pharaoh’s refusing 
compliance with the divine mandate, 
had he himself barely escaped the loss 
of his own son by reason of his neglect 
to fulfil an express injunction of heaven. 
May it not then be supposed that there 
is involved in the address to Pharaoh 
an intimation also to Moses himself of 
danger to his first-born, if he neglected 
longer to circumcise him, and put him 
into that condition in which he could 
acceptably serve the God of his fathers ? 
By circumcising his son he would put 
him virtually into the same relation to 
God as the nation of Israel would be in 
when i let g*o ? by Pharaoh from their 
bondage, and brought to worship and 
serve him in the wilderness. 

24. It came to pass by the way in the 
inn. Ileb, bmmualon , in the 

lodging-place. For the true import of 


CHAPTER IT 
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It would appear that they had not yet 
reached the place of their final desti- 
nation,. though they may have entered 
within the bounds of Egypt. Comp. v. 
20, — —IT The Lord met kirn. That is, 
met him in the tokens of displeasure. 
Or. and Chal, £ The angel of the Lord 
met him/ It is undoubtedly clear from 
many passages of the sacred narrative, 
that the term c Lord’ (Jehovah) is sy- 
nonymous with the 1 angel of the Lord,’ 
and that i angel of the Lord’ is used to 
denote the supernatural manifestation 
of the Deity by means of som e visible or 

sensible symbol* IT Sought to kill 

him. That is, made a show of intend- 
ing to kill him ; manifested alarming 
signs of wrath, probably by visiting 
him with some threatening disease. 
Language like this must of course be 
understood in consistency with what 
we know of the divine attributes. He 
in whose hands our breath is has no 
occasion to seek to take away the life 
of any of his creatures. The being 
which he originated he can at any in- 
stant extinguish. The phrase is doubt- 
less advisedly chosen to indicate a de- 
lay, a respite t on the part of the Most 
High, as "if lie were reluctant to enter 
upon the work of judgment. But who 
is to be understood by the pronoun { him’ 
in this connexion ? Was it Moses him- 
self or his first-born son, who was the 
subject of the menacing judgment ? The 
Arabic version of Saadias has £ lie rush- 
ed upon Ins son,’ and as, according to 
the view suggested above, the first-born 
of Moses was the subject last spoken 
of, we see no objection to consider that 
as the true construction. At the same 
time, it maybe properly said that Mo- 
ses himself was put in peril in the per- 
son of his son. See Note on Gen. 9. 25. 
The probability*' we think is, that there 
was sonic criminal delay in Moses in 
respect both to this rite and to the pro- 
sedition of lus mission, and that it 
pleased God, ,m accordance with his 
conditiona. Enunciation above men- j 
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tioned, v. 23, to visit his son with some 
alarming sickness which threatened to 
prove fatal. In the note on Ex. 2. 22 
wo adverted to the very great improba- 
bility of Moses being the father of a 
very young child at the time when ho 
set out for Egypt, which was forty years 
after he first entered Midian. How 
much more improbable is it that his 
eldest son was now an infant or a little 
child? We cannot but infer from the 
narrative, ch. 2. 15 — 22, that Moses mar- 
ried shortly after entering the family 
of Jethro, and that the birth ofhis first- 
born occurred in all probability within 
the usual period of such an event. If 
so, and if his circumcision had been de- 
ferred to the present time, instead of 
being now an infant or a child, he must 
have been a full grown man of upwards 
of thirty years of age. And if this be 
admitted we can see an ample reason 
for the divine displeasure manifested 
on this occasion. It was not a delay of 
a few months, but of many years, that 
elicited such tokens of judgment ; and 
if it be asked why this expression of 
anger was reserved to the present time ; 
why it vented itself rather at this par- 
ticular juncture than at any other, we 
can only suggest in reply that it was 
with a view to give it a typical, or sym- 
bolical import ; to bring it into con- 
nexion with the threatening against 
Pharaoh, in order that Moses might 
have a more impressive sense of tire 
danger of disobeying the commands of 
Heaven. There would seem., at any 
rate, to be some link of connexion be- 
tween this incident and the previous ad- 
dress to Moses, v. 22, 23, and if any 
other can be suggested more probable, 
we have no interest in adhering to our 
proposed interpretation, although it is 
one that does not,- 1 hat we perce i ve , njfTe r 
any violence to the text. The reader 
who refers to Rosenmuller’s Comment- 
ary will see that it has long been doubt- 
ed to whom to refer the prenouns rela- 
tive. 
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EXODUS, 


25 Then Zipporali took c a sharp I son, and cast it at his feet, and said 
stone, and cut off the foreskin of her j Surely a bloody husband art thou 
c.Tnsh.5 o I to me. 


25. Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, diately averted upon the circumcision 
&c. That is, a knife made of a stone oi their soil, ills plain that this delay oi 
sharpened. That such instruments were this ordinance was its procuring cause. 
in use at this early period, may be in- although we are not informed whether 
(erred from Josh. 5. 2, ‘ The Lord said the parents learned this from an ex 
unto Joshua, make thee sharp knives, press revelation , or from the course oi 
(Heb. ‘ knives of stones 5 ) and cireitm- their own reflections. There is doubt- 
cise again the children of Israel where less something abhorrent to o«r ideas 
the- Glial, has < sharp razors and the of propriety in the mother’s performing 
Or. ‘stone knives. 5 Thus Herodotus, this rite upon an adult son, but against 
describing the preparations for embalm- this , we must set the whole strength of 
mg a dead body, says, { they cut around the evidence that he teas adult, that he 
the hips with a sharp Ethiopic stone S-~ was the first-born, and also the .fact 
‘ flints and other hard stones formed that it was a mother complying with a 
the tools and cutting instruments of al- divine requisition, and that among a 
most all nations before the art of work- people and in a state of society w hose 
tng iron was discovered. We find such sentiments and usages were very differ- 

instruments stiH in use among savages, <snt from ours.- ir Cast it at his feet. 

and discover them occasionally buried Heb. WITH mttigga- leraglauv , . 

m different parts of Europe and Asia, made it to touch Ms feet. Chal. ‘ Brought 
showing the universality of their use it near before him. 5 Gr. ‘She fell at 
when the people were ignorant of iron, his (eet. 5 Jems. Targ. ‘ She laid it at 
They were no doubt formed, as savages the feet of the destroyer.’ The. clause 
form them at present,* that is, they is difficult oi’ explication. By the mass 
were shaped and sharpened on a kind of commentators, Zipporah is supposed • 
of grindstone, until, at a great expense t0 have cast the prepuce, or .circum- . 
of time, labor, and patience, they were vised foreskin, of her son, besmeared 
brought to the desired figure. They with blood, at the feet of Moses, and in 
were then fitted to a handle, and used a reproachful and angry manner to have 
nearly in the same way as we use our addressed him in the words immedi- 
I instruments and tools of iron. From atoly following. Others, however, with 
the act of Zipporah, we are, however, perhaps equal plausibility, suppose it 
not authorized to infer that instruments to mean, that she made it to touch his 
and tools of metal were not common at feet, or rather his legs, in the act of 
the time and in the neighborhood be- cutting, for the original term is by no 
fore ns. We shall soon have occasion means that which is ordinarily employ- 
to see the contrary. The diet seems ed to signify casting or throwing dozen. 
to be, that Zipporah knew that sharp The true interpretation is doubtless to 
stones were exclusively used in Egypt be determined by the ensuing words. 

and elsewhere, in making incisions on IT Surely a bloody husband art tlou 

the human person ; and she therefore to me. H eb. nti& ID Tin inn ha-thah 
either used such an instrument, or em- damim atfah //, a spouse, or bridegroom. 
ployed in its room one of the fonts with of bloods art thou to me. 1 fere again the 
•' which the region they were traversing interpreter finds himself encompassed 
Is, abundantly strewed. 5 Piet. Tlible. with difficulties. The question that ah 
i&ibfc danger apprehended was imme- most defies solution is whether thesp 
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CHAPTER IV. 


So he let him go: then she 27 f And tie Lord said n Aaron, 
5 ; iid, A bloody husband thou art , Go into the wilderness <* *o meet 
because of the circumcision. 11 ver. 14. 


words are to be considered as addressed 
to Moses or to her son. By? - those who 
adopt the common construction, and 
suppose Moses himself to have been 
the person endangered, and the child 
an infant, Zipporah is understood as 
virtually saying ; c Behold the evidence 
of my intense affection towards thee, 
I have jeoparded the life of my babe as 
the ransom for thine. In order to free 
thee from danger, and, as it were, to 
espouse thee to myself anew, to make 
thee once more a bridegroom, I have 
not shunned to shed the blood of this 
clear child, even under perilous circum- 
stances, when the hardships of the jour- 
ney may render the operation fatal/ 
But a far preferable construction, in our 
opinion, is to consider the words as ad- 
dressed to the son, now grown up, from 
his being espoused, as it were, to God 
by the seal of circumcision. Abcn Ezra 
remarks, i It is the custom of women 
to call a son when he is circumcised a 
spouse (*pn hathan)J Kimehi in his 
Lexicon, under pin concurs in the same 
view, which is also adopted by Schind- 
ler, Spencer, Merle, and others. The 
idea that Zipporah intended to upbraid 
her husband with the cruelty of the rite 
which his religion required him to per- 
form, seems hardly tenable j for as she 
was a Midianitcss, and so a daughter 
of Abraham by Keturah, it is not easy 
to imagine her altogether a stranger to 
the ceremony of circumcision, which 
had been from the earliest ages perpet- 
uated in all the branches of the Abra- 
hamie race, and is even observed by the 
followers of Mohammed at the present 
tay, not as an institution of the prophet 
himself, but as an ancient rite received 
^om Jshmael, 

28. So he let him go, Hch. ‘tstofc Sp*) 
f-reph mimmenu , he slackened from 
That is, God desisted from the 


further effects of his displeasure. The 
signs of his anger ceased when the oc- 
casion ceased. Jems. Targ. ( The Des- 
troyer let him go/ The phrase is taken 
from the act of relaxing a vigorous 
grasp. The original term is similarly 
applied, 1 Ckron. 21. 15, ( And he said 
unto the angel that destroyed, It is 
enough stay (EpH her eph, relax, remit ) 
now thine hand/ So also Josh. 10. 8, 
1 And the men of Gibeon sent unto 
Joshua to the camp to Gilgal, saying, 
slack (Sprt hereph) not thine hand from 
thy servants, &e/ Notwithstanding all 
the obscurity that envelopes the trans- 
action here recorded, we learn from it, 

(1) That God takes notice of and is 
much displeased with the sins of his 
own people, and that the putting away 
of their sins is indispensably necessary 
to the removal of the divine judgments, 

(2) That no circumstances of prudence 
or conveniency can ever with propriety 
be urged as an excuse for neglecting a 
clearly commanded duty, especially the 
observance of sacramental ordinances. 

(3) That he who is to be the interpreter 
of the law to others ought in all points 
to be blameless, and in all things con- 
formed to the law himself. (4) That 
when God has procured the proper re- 

; speet to his revealed will, the contro- 
versy between him and the offender is 
at an end j the object of his government 
being not so much to avenge himself as 
to amend the criminal, — From Ex. 38, 2, 
it would seem that Zipporah and her 
sons were sent back to his father-in-law 
where they remained till Jethro brought 
them to Moses in the wilderness, 

27. The Lord said unto Aaron , &e. 
The scene of domestic danger and dis» 
tress described above is speedily fol- 
lowed by another of a pleasanter kind, 
viz., the interview between the two 
brothers in the wilderness. The present 
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30 iAnd Aaron spake all the words ] when they heard that the Loed had 

which the Lord had spoken unto | 1 risked the children of Israel, and 
Moses, and did the signs' in the that he «* had looked upon their af- 
sight of the people. < diction, then Ji they bowed their 

31 And the people k believed : and heads and worshipped. 

tell. 3. 10. ch. 2. 25. & 3. 7. n Gen. 24. 

• _ 1 veh 1 k l!lhl 3 " tS. ver. S, 0. ' : 2A ct>. 12. 27., 1 Chron, 2A 20. __ 

30. And Aaron spake , See. Having vineing demonstrations of the divine 
assembled the elders Aaron begins, ac- power in the miracles which they had 
cording to the divine appointment, v. witnessed j all conspired to produce in 
36, to act as * spokesman.’ in delivering their breasts the deepest emotions of 
the message, while Moses at the same wonder and joy ; a strong confidence in 
time, in the discharge of his appropriate God ; and an assurance that he was in- 
office, performs the miraculous signs deed about to show them mercy. In 
which were to be a seal of his com- testimony of this, and as a solemn act 
mission. There can be no doubt that of reverential gratitude, the whole as- 
the rendering of our version, which semhly bowed their heads and worship- 
ascribes the working of the signs to ped. They accounted it not sufficient 
Aaron is erroneous. The pronoun ‘ he* merely to ponder in their hearts these 
should he inserted before c did the signs,’ signal tokens of the divine interposi- 
to indicate that Moses and not Aaron tion in their behalf, but were prompted 
is llie true subject of the verb. Comp, to give expression to their feelings by 

v. 21 . ¥ In the sight of the people, appropriate outward signs. Such ex- 

As nothing has been hitherto said of ternal acts of reverence are indeed of 
the c people/ but only of the 1 elders/ comparatively little account in the eyes 
we must either understand this of the of him who weighs the spirits, but as 
elders alone, called 1 people’ in virtue they are helps to our infirmities, and go 
of their representative character, or else to show more fully the entireness of 
we must suppose that a considerable our devotion to our heavenly benefactor, 
body of the people, such as could be they are always acceptable in his sight 
conveniently assembled, were present when springing from the proper motive. 

with the elders who acted m their ¥ And when they heard. Heb. 

name. The same remark is to be made va-yishme-u, and they heard. 

respecting the term i people’ in the next Gr. km cma rrsvaav b 'Kaos km c^apn , and 
verse. The former is perhaps the most the people believed and rejoiced, that 
probable interpretation, not only be- the Lord, &e. That an import analog- 
cause that mode of speech is common, ous to this, viz., that of a joyful hear - 
but because phe act of solemn worship ing, is conveyed by the original term 
that ensued appears to have taken place would appear from 2 Kings, 20, 13, 
in a meeting; and if so, it must have c And Ilezekiah hearkened unto them/ 
been, a meeting of a select number, and which in the parallel passage, Is. 39. 2, 
not of the whole nation, who cannot be is rendered, * And Hez.ekiab was glad oi 
supposed ro have been convened on the them.* We have Before had occasion to 
occasion. The result was such as God remark that verbs of the senses frequent- 
had foretold, Ex. 3. 18. The return of ly imply the exercise of the affections. 

ybrr his long exile, in company See Note on Gen. 21. 17. — ¥ Had visited » 
with his brother whom they well knew Had visited in mercy. See Note on Gen. 
aml ^hly es ' nied ; the cheering na- 21.1. Chal. ‘Had remembered.’— ¥'£ooA> 
lure of the message addressed to them ed upon the affliction. Compassionate- 
m the name of the great 1 am j the con- ly regarded. See Note on Ex. 2.11 » 
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EXODUS. 


CHAPTER. V. 

A H§ erward Moses a nd Aaron 
$ f worn in, and told Pharaoh, Titus 
sait.i the Loan God of Israel, Let 


[B. 0. 14ul 


nr AFTER v. 

1 Re present chapter ushers in tlie his- 
tory of the controversy between God 
and Pharaoh, and its fearful issue in 
the utter destruction of the daring- rebel 
who had presumed to set himself in ar- 
ray against his Maker. While the inci- 
dents mentioned in the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter were transpiring, Pha- 
raoh was sitting proudly and securely 
on his throne, surrounded by his obedi- 
ent subjects, and wholly ignorant of the 
portentous movement which was tak- 
Ptoce in the midst of the wretched 
bondsmen to whom he was wringing 
cut the waters of a full cup of affliction. 
He had heard, indeed, of Moses and his 
singular history . He had been told of 
his living so long at the court of his 
predecessor, as the adopted son of the 
daughter of the king • of his high char- 
acter and attainments, and his great in- 
fluence among his countrymen ; .of his 1 
strange abandonment of. his conspicuous 
station, and of the circumstances which 
led to his flight from Egypt. But if he 
were still living, he supposed him to be 
an insignificant exile in some foreign 
land from, which he would never dare 
again to return. Little did he think 
that this outcast Israelite was now so 
near him, having come in the strength 
of Omnipotence to rescue the oppressed 
from Ins grasp and to overwhelm him 
and his host in utter destruction. 

1. Moses and Aaron went in and told 
Pharaoh, &e. They were doubtless ac- 
companied on this occasion by a num- 
ber of the elders oflsrael, to give more 
weight and solemnity to the demand 
Wf* **. 18. — ~1T Thus saitk the 
&ori Gad of Israel. Moses in addressing 
A' e e ‘ :i£rs of Israel J s directed to call 
GpdA the God of their fathers f but in 
addressing Tharoah the title employed 


my people go, that they may hold 
a a * ea st unto me in the wilder- 
ness. ■ ■ 

eh, 10. 0. 


is, ‘ the God of Israel,’ and this is the 
first time the title occurs in that con- 
nexion m the Scriptures. He is indeed 
m Gen. 33. 20, called ‘ the God of ]>» 
rael/ the person, but here it is Israel 
the -people. Though now a poor, aillicj 
ed, and despised people, yet ‘God is 
not ashamed to be called their (jod.» 
As such he commands Phmm.h to let 
them go. Whatever claim their op. 
pressor had set up to llieir persons or 
services, it was a downright and during 
usurpation which God, their, rightful 
Lord and Sovereign, would not tolerate 
for a moment. Here therefore he moves 
towards their deliverance,. and may lie 
considered as virtually saying in the 
language of the prophet, Is. 5.2, 3 fj 
ow therefore, what have I here, sail)! 
the Lord, that my people is taken away 
for nought? they that rule over them 
make them to how], saith the Lord 
Therefore my people shall know my 
name ; therefore they shall know in 
that day that I am he that doth speak ■ 

behold it is*!.’ ir That the,/ may 

hold a feast unto me. Hob. -jrp v(tho . 
gv. The primary import of the original 
word 3317 hegag is to dance, rendered 
Ps. 107. 27, « reel too and fro,’ probably 
from tiie fact that tiro staggering motion 
of men m a ship, tossed by a tempest, 
resembled that o{ dancers. .In a second- 
ary sense, it is applied to keeping a 
.feast religiously, which was marked by 
ealmg, drinking, dancing, and mirih. 
The term is here, therefore, used synee- 
dochally for all the attendant cer'emo- 
mes 01 a sacred festival, in which wor- 
ship and sacrifice were prominent : for 
which reason the phrase is rendered by 
the Chal. ‘ that they may sacrifice be- 
fore^me.’ <ir In the wilderness . A re- 

tired place was rendered proper from 
the peculiar religious usages of the He 
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CHAPTER V. 


r opt Iim'."'-''’! h w f - he IIobre ' n ' s ha,b met with us: let us 

T ;!'■ } snu ” k ’ c ' bc y hls V0Ic e go, we pray thee, three days’ w! 
!• let 1 m, tel go . I lmow not flie ney into the desert, and sacrifice nn. 
o’Y’’.)' ”> cit ler .T” lei Israel go. to "the Lord oar God ; lest lie fall 
° And they said, d I lie God of (he nponus with pestilence, or with the 

Mi l \ h \f 13 ‘ S5 ‘ Job 21 ■ 15- Ceil. 3. 10. sword 

waS-«I h l Ch r C f ff ° r0nt fr ° m th0se f pii5cd character of 'the people ofwi", 
tiara ° Wetl a!no "S thc e S 3’P- he nn doubt formed his estimate of the 

o ‘ \ Tn - „ t i Gud Vv ’ hoin th °y professed to serve, and 

< w]J i tVL Z /'T C - Ra T lh , er ’ f° ncIuded tUat *» no more entitled 
vaL Tl, • i . '"r nnt ' reverence as a deity, than they were 

*i • V ' , J’ d s l ieci!l ^ rcasofl to aspect as a people, ij That I 

batim 1 r!' 5 " W i f r ° rendcred > ver- should obey his voice . Hob. f 3 p = srest 

vh rta hi°m V rat, r "r ‘ Lmi ’ \ CShma bM °> *«** healZfto^ 

ttz. that it i s (mentioned as the peculiar voice. See Note on Gen 16 3 

ZnllT; ZZ°7‘S hl'Tj - y t* 

never before heard.' Ch^he^ 

should 0 ote “mTS ^TavTjT* I 1 of e r H ‘h ° alJe<i US ’’ 8jr * ‘ TIle God 
have not found in the lmok of the a^els £1* tI ???* ™ t0 W ’ 

(gods) the name of Jehovah written”- I HeflJt comwand of ‘ he God of the 

&~pSrz»g2S: 

he was no doubt V worl Zv lrfb , “ 0r gening him with 

That the poor outcast tSes w ' Z T “T 1 *"»** f °““ d ^ong 
iMcdWJds sHtrenuico u tlll ' mselves > lul a measure enjoined 

his pleasure, should have a rod of 'J 7 7 th ° God of tIjeir nation, 

authority as prescribe hZ hi him In s n T *,' ■*“ ? he 7 dared noi feline', 
was not to be endured. It is as if lie hi \if™f *r Z trUe ,!lPy dissem - 
had said, < Who is this unheard-tf d i “ ! w ZT ° f ** alto, 

that you call ‘Lord?’ Whet m-oiter 51 ,1 P ps Wlth a new to learn 

- better is he than tny^t *?, f ~ n-vltieh he treated a 

have 1 to do with him* Why should I request what prospect of s „ c . 

cure for him? He is not the God 1 T- ^ have in a great- 

I serve ?* From the degraded a d d l \ U “f they Stated “ ^ehood. 

Vol. I 7 y 0 and do. (but merely concealed a part of the 



EX OPUS, 


[B. 0. 19dL 

works ? get yon unto your e h niy 
dens, 

e eh. 1. II, 

days; for the child shall die im hundred 
years old ; but the sinner being- an hun- 
dred years old, shall be accursed.’— 
This intimation of danger to themselves 
in ease of their neglecting to comply 
with the divine injunction, would ad- 
minister a seasonable hint to Pharaoh 
For if he were a God so jealous of his 
honor as to punish his own people fer 
such a delinquency, even when they 
were forcibly prevented from obeying, 
how much reason had he / to fear the 
visitations of his wrath, if he openly 
bade him defiance ? It was evidently 
no very great thing for Pharaoh to have 
yielded, had he complied with the re- 
quest of Moses and .Aaron, Consider- 
ing the benefits he had derived from the 
labors of the Israelites, he might well 
have allowed them this short respite 


4 And the king of Egypt said unto 
them, Wherefore do ye, Moses and 
Aaron, let the people from their 


truth.- -As to the moral character of 
this part of their conduct see Note on 

Gen, 32. 13. if Lest he fall upon us 

with pestilence , &c. Heb. hadde- 
he?\ Gr. ju?/ wrs cvraurfierr} rjytv Oaimro? 
n d’Gi /a?, lest death or slaughter meet us. 
The original word for f pestilence* is 
here, as in numerous cases elsewhere, 
rendered in the Gr. by tiararos death. 
Thus Levit. 2d. 25, { I will send the 
pestilence among you.* Gr. * the death d 


the New Testament, and is of great 
importance to the right understanding 
of the following passages ; Rev. 2. 23, 
‘I will kill her children with death f 
1. e. with pestilence, by which is some- 
times meant any kind of premature or 
violent death ; death out of the common 
course of nature. Rev. 6.8 , 1 And power 
was given unto them over the fourth 
part of the earth to kill with the sword, 
and with hunger (famine), and with 
death (i. e. pestilence), and with the 
beasts of the earth.* So also, probably, 
Rev. 21,4 , 1 And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and there 
shall be no more death i. e, violent 
death ; death occasioned by sudden and 
fatal casualties or judgments ; for that 
this portion of Scripture does not de- 
scribe a state of happiness in which its 
subjects shall be absolutely immortal 
may be gathered from the language of 
Isaiah, di. 85. 19. 20, referring to the 
future period : 1 


but treats them merely as the disturbers 
oi the peace of his kingdom, and as en- 
deavoring to excite sedition among his 
, subjects. The same tiling was laid to 
the charge of Christ and the apostles r 
Lake, 23. 2, ( And they began to accuse 
him, saying, We found this fellow per- 
verting the nation, and forbidding to 
give tribute to Cm sard Acts, 24, 5 
1 F or we have found this man a pesti- 
lent fellow and a mover of sedition 
among all the Jews throughout the 
world.*' -IT Get y u unto youi bur* 


same future period ; 1 And the voice of 
weepmg shall be no more heard in her, 
: ?f!] tlle v «ce of crying. There shall 
lie o.o more thence an infant of davs, ’ 
nor an old man that hath not filled his ! 
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5 And Pharaoh said, Behold, the ! the people, and their officers, say- 

people uf the land now arc. in:;, 

and ye make them rest from their ? Ye shall no more give the peo 
burdens'. pie straw to make brick, as here* 

0 And Pharaoh commanded the toibre: let them go and gather 
same dav die $ taskmasters of straw for themselves. 


CHAPTER V. 


dens, &c. Tliis command was probably 7. Ye shall no more give the people 
designed more expressly for the elders straw, Bus. Commentators have doubted 
who had accompanied Moses and Aaron, for what particular purpose straw was 
though lie would perhaps intimate at made use of by the Egyptians in making 
the same time that if the brothers were brick, some supposing it to be employed 
where they ought to be, they would be for fuel in burning the brick, and others 
bearing their part of the burdens. that it was cut or chop t fine and mixed 

b. The people of the land now are with the clay to give more consistency 
many, &c. As if he should say, ‘If the and firmness to the brick when taken 
people are already increased to such from the kiln. The probability is that 
a multitude, notwithstanding all the it was used for both purposes. The Or. 
methods taken to prevent it, how much term «£»pw, by which the Heb. *p3H 
more numerous and formidable will is here rendered, signifying properly 
they soon become if suffered to cease straw instead of chaff) occurs in Hat. 
from their labor.’ Vulg, * You see 3. 12. <He will gather his wheat into 
that the multitude is increased ; how the garner; but he will burn up the 
much more, if you give them rest from chaff (straw) with unquenchable fire f 
their wonts P Or, ‘he number of the peo- intimating that when the wheat was 
pie may be alluded to in order to hint at separated, the straw was of no farther 
the greatness of the damage done to the use ; except as fuel for fires. JCypke, in 
state by the interruption of the labors lfis note on this passage, has the follow- 
of so large a body of mem Some of the ing observation; ‘The Jews and other 
Jewish commentators give it still a dif- nations burnt straw and stubble, instead 
ferent shade of meaning, viz. that it was of wood, in cooking their meats, in 
absolutely necessary to keep so great heating their furnaces, and in othei 
a multitude busily employed, lest they uses;’ for which he cites the Symposi 
should engage in plots of insurrection, aeks of Plutarch; ‘Those who melt 
fi. The task-masters of the people and gold work it by a fire kindled with 
their officers. These ‘ task-masters,’ strata S The same thing is to be infer* 
Ik. ‘exactors,’ constituting the highest red from the words of Christ, Mat. 6. 
grade of officers, were Egyptians ap- 30, < Wherefore if God so clothe the 
pointed to exact labor of the Israelites, grass of the field which to-day is, and 
But those termed ‘officers,’ appear, v» to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
1 h—Jfi, to have been Israelites set over not much more,’ &c. On which Gro- 
Jietr brethren. The latter term is ren- tins quotes the words of UJpian the Ro- 
ioivti in the (:»r. ‘Scribes,’ i. e. probably man lawyer in a definition of fuel ; ‘In 
men who executed written decrees, or some regions, as for instance in Egypt, 
rendered written accounts ol theii offi- where reeds and the papyrus plant are 
eial services, answering with eons'dcr- burnt for fuel, the common appellation 
a )k* exactness to our modern ‘sheriffs,’ ‘ wood’ includes certain species of herbs 
It is, however, certain that they were and thorns and other vegetables. This 
under-officers to the tauk. masters. is accounted for from the fact, that in 
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14 Arid the officers of the children 
of Israel, which Pharaoh's task- 
masters had set over them, were 
beaten, and demanded, Wherefore 
have ye not fulfilled your task in 
making brick, both yesterday and 
to-day, as heretofore’ ? 

bable that the* latter are to he under- 
stood by the expletive ‘ them’ in this 
connexion. This appears still more 
obvious in comparing the next verse. 

IT Fulfil your works, your daily 

tasks. Hot. tru debar yarn 

bey who, (he matter of a day in his day. 
Gr. ra f;a(h)'-ov r a raQ' fpeoiv, the things 
appropriate to every day. 

14, The officers of the children of Is* 
racl. That is, not so much the officers 
that were over the children of Israel, 
but the officers that were by birth of 
the children of Israel, Accordingly the 
Gr. has, ‘The scribes of the lineage of 
the sons of Israel.’— — H Were beaten, 
and demanded. Ileb. “C“» yukku 
Floor, were beaten , saying. 1 This is 
quite oriental. We need only allude to 
China, which has aptly been said to be 
governed by the stick. In Persia also 
the stick is in continual action. Men 
of all ranks and ages are continually 
liable to be beaten. It is by no means 
a rare occurrence for the highest and 
most trusted persons in the state, in a 
moment of displeasure or caprice in 
their royal master, to be handed over 
to the beaters of carpets, who thrash 
ffietn with their sticks as if they were 
logs. The same practice descends 
through all ranks; and it has often 
made the writer’s heart ache to see re- 
spectable, and even venerable white- 
board* <1 men chastised by the menials 
and messengers of great persons, on 
thfit own account, with a brutality 
which would in this country subject a 
a -n to judicial punishment if exercised 
upon Ids o hs or horse. Thus, beating 
i.'ome- to be regarded by all as among 
the common mils to which life is inci- 
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15 IF Then the officers of the 
children of Israel came and cried 
unto Pharaoh, saying, Wherefore 
dealest thou thus with thy ser- 
vants ? 

1G There is no straw given unto 
thy servants, and they "say to us, 

dent. Instances arc; mentioned of per- 
sons who, being wealthy, and knowing 
that attempts would be made to extort 
money from them by beating, have in- 
ured themselves, by self-inflicted blows, 
to bear the worst without being shaken. 
The consequence of all this is, that 
.personal chastisement is in those coun- 
tries not considered a disgrace, but sim- 
ply a misfortune, limited to the pain in- 
flicted, or to the degree of displeasure 
on the part of a superior which it may 
be understood to indicate. A great 
minister of state, who was beaten yes- 
terday, does not hold his head less 
erect, and is not less courted or re- 
spected to-day, if he still retains his 
place and influence at court ; mid if his 
great master condescends, on second 
thoughts, to invest his bruised person 
with a robe of honor, ,aml to speak a 
few words of kindness^or compliment, 
the former punishment is considered by 
all parties to be more than adequately 
co inpen sated . ’ — Pi ct . JB ih . 

15. Then, the officers came and cried 
unto Pharaoh , &e. Supposing perhaps 
that, this rigor had been imposed upon 
them by the task-masters, without Pha- 
ran Ids order, and therefore having hope 
! of obtaining redress. But, alas ! theirs 
was a ease of which it might well be 
said in the language of the preacher, 
Ecc. 1. .1, 1 1 returned and considered 
all the oppressions that are done under 
the sun ; and behold the tears of such 
as were oppressed, and they had no 
comforter; and on the side of their op- 
pressors there was power; but th<*y nud 

no comforter,’ 

lb. ‘The fault is men yenyte 

Heb, yzy n»t:n hat tat h amnieka, lh\ 



certain extent indeed there was ground 
for Pharaoh’s words ; that is to say, 
they recognize the fact, that being idle 
is oftentimes the occasion of indulging 
rain and evil thoughts, and cherishing 
visionary projects. Had it been true, 
as he professed to think, that the Is- 
raelites had not work enough to do, 
nothing would have been more likely 
than that they should have devised, 
some such excursion as he here charges 
upon them, under the plea of religious 
service. Thus the worldly wisdom 
and base insinuations of the king of 
Egypt, though grossly false and injuri- 
ous in the present case, may yet teach 
us the useful lesson, that increased dili- 
gence in our daily work is one of the best 
remedies for a roving imagination and 
ungovernable thoughts. Let those that 
suffer from such temptations set them- 
selves diligently to work at some em- 
ployment useful to man and honorable 
to God. The less time they allow their 
hands to be idle, the less will be the 
risk of their thoughts leading them 
astray. 

19. The officers — did see that they 
were in evil case. Hob. 5?^ in evil . 
Moses and Aaron are here made to ex- 
perience the lot that sometimes be I alls 
good men in the best of causes. Their 
well-meant efforts but increase the hard- 
ships they were intended to remedy. 
The mission which had not long before 
so exhilarated the minds of the people 
and filled them with eager anticipations 
of deliverance, now proves the occasion 
of new miseries and persecutions. Bad 
as their condition had been Oefore the 
two brothers came among them with 
their promises and their wonderful 


people has sinned , or done wrong ; or 
considering a noun, this is the 

sin of thy people. The true meaning 
of the clause is not easily determined, 
as it is by no means obvious whether 
the phrase f thy people’ is to be referred 
to the Israelites or to the Egyptians. 
Those who adopt the former construc- 
tion suppose the Israelites are called 
Pharaoh’s people in order to work upon 
liis compassion. But even in this case 
there is some discrepancy of interpre- 
tation. The words maybe understood 
as a complaint of the officers that they 
were beaten, though the people (the Is- 
raelites) were the offenders, if any. On 
another, and on the whole a better con- 
struction, the sense will be ; * Behold 
thy servants are beaten, and yet the 
fault really lies at the door of thine 
own people (the Egyptians), who re- 
fuse to furnish them straw.’ According 
to this the Chal. has, ( Thy people sin- 
neth against them.’ Leelerc, however, 
intimates that the phrase, c the fault is 
in thine own people,’ is equivalent to 
saying the fault, is charged, imputed, to 
thine own people (the Israelites), and 
punishment inflicted upon them accord- 
ingly, though with vast injustice. This 
is somewhat countenanced by the Gr. 
S.yr. and Vulg. which all render substan- 
tially, i Thou injurest thy people,’ i. e. 
the Israelites. We are still left in some 
degree of suspense as to the true import. 

17, IS. But he said , Ye are idle , ye 
tre, idle , &c. Thus affording a sample 
of the grossest tyranny, which gener- 
ally thinks n sufficient to answer rea- 
sonable complaints by redoubled abuse 
and erimk.ation, and by increasing the 
burdens which call them forth. To a 
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20 II And they met Moses and 
Aaron, who stood in the way, as 
they came forth from Pharaoh : 

21 1» And they said unto them, The 
Lord look upon you, and judge; 
because ye ha ve made cur savour to 
be abhorred in the eyes of Pknrur It, 
and in the eyes of his servants, to 
' hch * G * 

it was not to be compared to j 
the intolerable hardships which the vim 
dictivc despot, in consequence of this 
mission, laid upon them. For the fan- 
ejed invasion of his royal prerogative 
aud the wmr.nl given to his pride, he 
avenges himself upon the bleeding 
shoulders of the poor vassals who could 
not redress themselves and who durst 
not complain. 

20, And they met Moses and’ Aaron 7 
who stood in the way, as they came forth 
from Pharaoh. They doubtless having 
stationed themselves at some conveni- 
ent stand on the way-side, where they 
could speedily learn the result of the 
interview. 

21, The Lord look vpoji you. See, 
The crimination of Moses and Aaron 
on this occasion was clearly as unjust 
and unreasonable as that of Pharaoh 
hod been well deserved. They had 
given the best evidence of their de- 
votedness to the interests of their coun- 
trymen, and of their zeal for ihdr 
emancipation, and yet, from the acci- 
dental issues of their enterprise, they 
are reproached as accessaries to their 
.slavery. But some allowance is to be 
made for their rashness on the principle 
mentioned by the Preacher, that £ op- I 
press ion will drive a wise man mad,’ 
so that he shall speak unadvisedly with 
his lips, and sometimes mistake a true 
Iriond for a bitter enemy. But let pub- 
lic benefactors learn from this, that they 
must expect to be tried, not only by the 
malice of declared opponents, but also 
L l lb ’ wj»ist am] unkind reflections ol 
those from whom they had a right to 
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put o, sword in their hand to slay us. 

22 And Moses returned unto* the 
Lord, and said, Lord, wherefore hast 
thou so evil-entreated this people ? 
why is it that thou hast sent .me ? 

23 For since I came to Pharaoh to 
speak in thy name, he hath done 
evil to this people: neither hast 
thou delivered thy people at all. 

hope for better things. *|f Put a 

sword in their hands to slay vs* That 
is, give them a plausible pretext for de- 
stroying us. A proverbial expression. 

22. And Moses returned , &e. Or 
rather perhaps ‘turned unto the Lord, 1 
i. e. mentally, for we can conceive of 
no local return expressed by the term. 
He was evidently unprepared for this 
issue of the transaction, though he had 
been assured by God himself, that Pha- 
raoh would not, till driven to the ut- 
most extremity, consent, to the depart- 
ure of the Israelites. While he could not 
but be grieved to the heart to perceive 
that his efforts to serve his brethren had 
only contributed to plunge them deeper 
in distress, yet he was doubtless strong- 
ly sensible of the wrong that was done 
to him by their keen reproaches. But in* 

I stead of retorting upon them in terms 
of equal harshness, he lias immediate 
recourse to God and to him he pours 
out his complaint in a pathetic expostu- 
lation, Wherefore hast thou so 

evil entreated this people? That Is 
why hast thou suffered them to he. so 
evilly treated , as is evident, from the 
tenor of the next verse. But as we have 
seen before, this is entirely according to 
prevailing usage in the Scripture to re* 
present God as doing that winch he 
sovereignly permits to be den-. Thus 
the petition in the Lord’s Prayer, * Lead 
us not into temptation/ is to be under* 
stood, not of any supposablc direct and 
positive act on the jurt of God, but sim- 
ply of sufferance and permission: ‘Do 
not suffer us to be led into temptation/ 

- loses was evidently at a loss ow to 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CHAPTER VI. a strong hand b shall he drive them 

rp HEN th e Lor d sai d unto Moses, out of his land. 

-1- Now shalt thou see what I will 2 And God spake unto Moses, and 
do to Pharaoh : for a with a strong said unto him, I am the Loed 
hand shall he 1 et I hem go, and with 

a ch. 3. 19. b Ch. 11. 1. & 12. 31, 33, 39. 


reconcile the adverse providence with 
the promise and the commission which 
he had received. He had indeed been 
taught to anticipate Pharaoh’s refusal 
to let the people go, but he was taken 
by surprise on finding their burdens in- 
creased. It seemed to him that his 
mission was utterly abortive, and that; 
thus far not, one step had been taken to- 
wards their deliverance. But guided by I 
the light of his experience, and that of j 
thousands of others in subsequent times, l 
we can put a more discreet construction 
upon this apparently mysterious style of 
dispensation. To us it is not a strange 
spectacle to see the most merciful coun- 
sels of God ushered in by a train of 
events apparently the most disastrous j 
to see his dearest servants reduced to 
tile utmost straits just when he is ready 
to appear for their deliverance ; and to 
witness the best directed endeavors for 
men’s conviction and conversion, hut ex- 
asperating their corruptions, confirming 
their prejudices, hardening their hearts, 
and sealing them up under unbelief. 
Tins result is suffered to take place in 
infinite wisdom that we may learn to 
cease from man, and that the divine in- 
terpositions may be more endeared to 
the beans of those that wait for them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

1. Then the Lord said unto Moses, 
&e. That is, in answer to the com- 
plaining tenor of his address mentioned 
at Hie close of the preceding tempter, 
to which this verse properly belongs, 
l! is somewhat singular, indeed, that it 
should have been separated from it, for 
with this verse ends the fourteenth see- 
turn, or Sabbath day’s reading of the 

Law; a division very cleat iy marked in 


i the Hebrew" Scriptures. —The murmur 
ing spirit in which Moses appealed tc 
I God might have been justly met by a 
stem rebuke. But in the tone of gentle- 
ness and kindness in which this answer 
is couched we read no reproach of tin 
infirmity, not to say perverseness, which 
had appeared in Moses’ language. Thus 
long-suffering and indulgent is the Fa- 
ther of mercies towards his offending 
children. By an emphatic repetition of 
the promise before given, Ex. 3. 20, he 
silences the complaints of his servant 
and assures him not only of ultimata 
but speedy success in his embassy to 

the king. IT Noxv skalt thou sec. 

Your seeing this result shall not long 
be delayed. The words perhaps imply 
a tacit reproof of his former incredulity $ 
q. d. I perceive you are slow to believe 
what I assured you, ch. 3. 19, 20, I 
would do to Pharaoh. Therefore you 
shall very shortly have evidence- that 

will convince you. IT With a stro?ig 

hand shall he let them go, &c. The 
* strong hand’ here mentioned is to be 
understood both of God and of Pharaoh. 
Pharaoh should by the sudden exercise 
of Ids kingly power and with great 
urgency send them forth out of Egypt ; 
but to this he should himself be com- 
pelled by the ( strong hand’ of God put 
forth m the terrific judgments of the 
plagues. The language of the promise, 
it will be observed, becomes more in- 
tense in the final clause. He shall not 
only be brought at last to consent to the 
departure of Israel, but shall be im- 
pelled himself by the pressure of the 
divine judgments to urge and hasten it 
with the utmost vehemence. 

2. And God spake unto Moses. &c 
Whether this is to he regarded as a 
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3 And I appeared unto Abraham, 
unto Isai.c, and unto Jacob by the 
name of c God Almighty, but by 
c Gen, 17 1. ,t 35. II. & 48. 3. 

runiinuauon of the address commenced 
in the preceding terse, or whether it 
was spoken to Moses on some subse- 
quent occasion, is not easily determin- 
ed. However this may be, the drift of 
the words is undoubtedly to show the 
sure foundation on which the fulfilment 
of the promise of deliverance rested. 
To this end he begins by declaring him- 
self under the significant name of « Je- 
hovah,’ by which he designed hereafter 
to he more especially recognized as the 
covenant God of their race. Hitherto 
the august title of ‘Lord God Almighty 5 
(El Shaddai) had been that with which 
they had been most familiar, and which 
had afforded the grand sanction and 
security to all his promises. In their I 
various wanderings, weaknesses, and 
distresses, they had been encouraged 
to trust in a Being omnipotent to pro- 
tect them, aH-.wfcient to supply their 
wants. But their posterity were hence- 
forth to know him by another name, 
under a new character, even the incom- 
municable name £ Jehovah, 5 which de- 
notes eternal unchangeable self-exist- 
ence ; deriving nothing from any, but 
conferring upon all, life, and breath, and 
all things; who is above all, through 
all, and in all ; i the same yesterday, to 
day, and for ever. 5 This glorious name 
he puts significantly in contrast with 
that by which he was known to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in order to min- 
ister to his people a more abundant 
ground of hope and confidence. 

3. By my name Jehovah tms I not 
known to them. Gr. <My name 4 Lord’ 1 
did not manifest unto them. 5 Chal. ‘My 
mine 1 Admuu ; I showed not. 5 A twn- 
I°ki mode of interpretation divides into 
two classes the great mass of commea- 
t-<n,rs upon this passage. (I.) It A 
maintained by some that the words are 
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my name JEHOVAH was I not 
known to them. 

d eh. 3. 14. Ps. 6S. 4. & 83. IS John 8. 53 
Rev. 1 . 4, - ' “ 


to be understood in their most exact and 
literal import, as teaching that the name 
1 Jehovah’ was utterly unknown to the 
ancient patriarchs, and was first reveal- 
ed to Moses at the burning bush, where, 
when he asked the name which he 
should announce to Israel, God declared 
himself by the sacred denomination 1 1 
am that I am, 5 which is of the same 
origin and import with ‘ Jehovah, 5 and 
s^id moreover of the title < Jehovah, 5 

* this is my name for ever, and this is 
my memorial unto all generations. 5 The 
advocates of this opinion, in answer to 
the objection that; the name in question 
must have been known long before this, 
as it occurs in repeated instances in the 
course of the book of Genesis, reply, 
that as there is no evidence that the 
book of Genesis was written till after 
the divine appearance at Horeb, when 
this title was first revealed, the mere 
fact of Moses 5 making use of the name 
‘ Jehovah 5 in that book is no sufficient 
proof that the name was known to those 
of whom he writes, any more than his 
mention of a place called < Dan’ in the 
lime o 1 Abraham, Gen. 14. 34, proves 
that the place was at that time known 
by this name, whereas it, was then called 

* Laish.’ They contend farther, that as 
Moses wrote for the benefit of those of 
his own age and their posterity, it was 
specially fitting, that in writing the his- 
tory of the Israel itish race from its 
earliest period, he should prnloptirally 
employ that peculiar name by which 
the Most High would be known as their 
God, the very same God who brought 
them out of Egypt, and who, a little 
before that deliverance, had made this 
his. name known to them as that by 
which he would especially be called in 
memory of that great event. As to the 
passages where the patriarchs are re« 
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CHAPTER VL 


presented as expressly addressing 1 the 
Lord by his title * Jehovah,’ as for in- 
stance , Gen. 15.2, these, they say, are 
corrupted in the original text, and that 
inter writers have substituted £ Jehovah’ 
for i Eiohira or £ Adonai, 5 which Moses 
undoubtedly wrote, and this hypothe- 
sis, it must be confessed, is somewhat 
favored by the variation of several of 
the ancient versions from the present 
Hebrew reading. See Geddes’ Critical 
Remarks on this passage, who observes, 
that 1 if the name 1 Jehovah’ were known 
before it was here communicated to Mo- 
ses, and were the common appellation 
of the God of the patriarchs, the ques- 
tion of Moses, Ex. 3. 13, was needless, 
was impertinent ; for God had before 
told him, v. 6, that he was i the God of 
his (Moses’) fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.’ It. is clear then that Moses, by 
asking, what was the name of this same 
God of his fathers, knew not that he 
had any particular name ; and that par- j 
ticular £ Jehovah’ is now, for the first 
time, made known as the peculiar God 
of the Israeli tic nation.’ These are the 
principal arguments adduced in favor 
of the first hypothesis. (2.) Others, 
and we think for better reasons, under- 
stand the words as implying, not that 
the literal name ( Jehovah’ was un- 
known to the ancient fathers who pre- 
ceded Moses, but that its true, full, and 
complete import — its force, burden, and 
pregnant significaney, was not before 
known ; whereas now and hereafter, the 
chosen people should come to under- 
stand this august name, not in the letter 
merely, but in the actual realization of 
ail which it implied. The name < Je- 
hovah,’ as before remarked, natively 
denotes not only God’s eternal exist- 
ence, but also his unchangeable truth 
and omnipotent power, which give being 
to his promises by the actual perform- 
ance cf them. Now, although Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, had "received 
promises, yet they had not enjoyed 


the things promised. They believed m 
these things, but they had not lived to 
see the actual accomplishment of them ; 
they had not experimentally known 
them. The time, however, was now 
come, when God was to be known by 
his name i Jehovah,’ in the doing of 
what he had before decreed, and the ful- 
filling of what he had before promised. 
Accordingly in the words immediately 
following, which may be regarded* as 
exegetical of the title under considera- 
tion, God goes on to assure them that 
he will make good his promise by estab- 
lishing his covenant. Agreeably to this 
mode of interpretation it appears from 
other passages that God is said to make 
himself known under the high designa- 
tion of £ Jehovah’ by bringing to pass 
the grand predicted events of his provi- 
dence. Thus, Ex. 7. 5, < And that the 
Egyptians shall know that I am ,Te. 
hovah, when I stretch forth my hand 
upon Egypt.* Again, v. 17, « Thou shall 
know that I am Jehovah; for I will 
strike with the rod that is in thine hand 
upon the rivers, and they shall be turned 
into blood.’ Ezek. 28.22, * And they 
shall know that I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah) when I shall have executed judg- 
ments in her and shall be sanctified in 
her.’ It may be observed, moreover, 
that the Lord is not called { Jehovah’ 
till after* he had finished the work of 
creation, Gen. 2. 4 ; and in like manner 
i Christ, having fulfilled all things per- 
taining to our redemption, which is the 
new creation, manifested himself under 
the same significant name, not in its 
letter but in its interpretation, when he 
declared himself. Rev. 1, 8, 17, 18, to 
be 1 the Alpha and the Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, the .Lord who 
is, and who was, and who is to come, 
even the Almighty.’ The words of Mo- 
ses, therefore, it is contended, are not 
to be understood as an absolute but a 
comparative negative ; for that the lit- 
eral name i Jehovah 7 was known to the 
patriarchs, is indubitable, from the fol 
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EXOBUS. 


4 e And I have also established 
my covenant with them, r to give 
them the land of Canaan, the land 
of their pilgrimage, wherein they 
were strangers. 

5 And g I have also heard the 
groaning of the children of Israel, 
whom the Egyptians keep in bond- 
age : and I have remembered my 
covenant. 

6 Wherefore say unto the children 
of Israel, h I am the Lord, and II 

15. IS, A 17 4, 7. t Gen. 17. 3. A 
4 : * c l 1 ’ 2 * 2i - i\ver. 2, 8, 29. t ch. 3. 
]l" j* tm 4 ’ lJeut * 2{) ' s - T s * 81. 6. & 130. 
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lowing passages ; Gen. 9.26, Noah in 
his benediction of Shcm says, « Blessed 
be the JLord (Jehovah) God of Shorn , 7 
Gen. 15, 2, 1 And Abraham said. Lord 
(Jehovah, or Jehovih) God, what wilt 
thou give me V Gen. 22, 14, And Abra- 
ham called the name of that place Je- 
hovah-jireh,’ Certainly then the name 

Jehovah’ must have been known to 
him. And so also to Isaac, Gen. 27, 7 • 
and to Jacob, Gen. 28. 20, 21. Such 
comparative modes of speech are not 
nnirequent in the Scriptures. Thus Jer. 
7. 22, 23, k For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them hi the 
day that I brought them out of the land 
concerning hurnt-ofierings or 
sacrilices. Bur, this Bung comm;ui<hd 
I them, saying, Obey my voice, and 1 
will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people / i. e. ] gave no commandment 
respecting ritual duties compared with 
the importance which 1 attached to 
tiioi al duties. Otherwise it is 'evident 
that the language of the Most High mi- 
litates with the recorded facts in the 
sacred history. 

4. i hare also established m,y covenant 

vith them. Uol K hakimofhi } 

mve made fo stand , have erected , — - 
1r To ? >:ve u,r f- That is. not in their 
Ovvn persons, tmt m their posterity. 

5. I hate remembered my eotenanf. 
-bat is, I still hear in vivid remem- 


will bring yon out from under the 
burdens of the Egy ptians, and I will 
rid you out of their bondage, and I 
will b redeem you with a slretelied- 
out arm, and with great judsr- 
merits : ° 

7 And I will i take you to me for a 
people, and mj will be to you a 
God: and ye shall know that I am 
the .Lord your God, which bring- 
eth you out n from under the bur- 
dens of the Egyptians. 

k ch. 15. 13. Deut. 7. S. I Chron 17 «! 
Neb. 1. 10. 1 Deut. 4. 20. * 7. C. & M. 2. ii £<} 
18. a Sam. 7. 2 t. a (Jen. 17. 7, 8. ch. 29. 45, 40 
nc*ul . 29. 13. Be v\ Si. 7, u ch. 5. 4, S. Its. 81 . 0. 


brance my covenant entered into with 
Abraham, Gen. 15. 10. 11, and confirmed 
with solemn rites, in which I promised 
that; I would judge that nation which 
should afflict his seed. 

6, 7. I am the Lord (Jehovah), and 1 
will bring you out— will rid— will re - 
deem will take , &c. These verbs arc 
all, in the original, in the past instead 
of the future tense, denoting the abso- 
lute certainty of the accomplishment 
of the things promised, though for the 
present they were merely in futurition. 
But where God becomes a covenant £ Je- 
hovah’ to any soul or any people, the 
unfailing effect is to put his every pro- 
mise into being, and it should not be 
forgotten that in Christ, under the Gos- 
pel, ho becomes emphatically such to 
liis church. Here the precious and g]o- 
riems titles ( El Shaddap and ‘Jehovah/ 
power and performance) are sweetly 
combined in the person ofliim in whom 

the promises are all yea and amen. 

With a stretched-out arm. The word 
here rendered £ stretched-out/ may also 
be rendered £ lifted up/ or £ high/ as it 
is in fact by the (Thai, and Latin Vul- 
gate. ^ file expression is borrowed from 
the circumstance of men’s stretching 
out and lifting up their arms and hands 
vith a view to strike their enemies 
•v - * h g real er force. .1 « order to which, 
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CHAPTER YL 


S And I will bring yon in unto the children of Israel: phut they lieark* 
land, concerning the which 1 did ened not unto Moses,, for anguish 
<■ swear to give it to Abraham, to of spirit, and for cruel bondage. 
Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will 10’ And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
give it you for an heritage: I am ses, saying, 
the Lorn 11 Go in, speak unto Pharaoh king 

9 If And Moses spake so unto the of Egypt, that he let the children 

of Israel go out of his laud. 


. 15, IB. &26v3. 


where their outer garments were of a 
loose awl flowing kind, to ding them 
aside that they might not hinder or 
weaken the effect of the intended blow, 
it is in allusion to this that the expres- 
sion ‘ making hare his holy arm,’ is ap- 
plied to the Most High, Is. 54. 10, in 
speaking of the inflictions of his wrath 
upon his enemies. 

. : 8. Concerning the which I did sweet?' 
to give it. II eh. W H“ 1 tIB "ilTlSfctM nasa- 
thi eth yadi , have lifted up my hand; 
an expression taken from the common 
custom of elevating the hand to heaven 
when taking an oath. Dan. 12. 7, ‘And 
1 heard the man clothed in linen, which 
was upon the waters of the river, when 
he held up his right hand and his left 
hand unto heaven, and sware , &c. J See 
Dent. 32. 40. Is, 62. 8. 

9. They hearkened not unto Moses 
for anguish of spirit , and from cru- 
el bondage. Hob, rVH mikkot - 

iser rvah. for shortness } or strait ness of 
spirit. That is, from extreme dejection I 
and discouragement of soul, mingled 
with imitation and impatience. That 
this is the force of the original will ap- 
pear from the usage in the following 
passages. Prov. 14.29, 4 He that .is slow 
to wrath is of great understanding; hut 
he that is hasty of spirit (TIeb. jrTH "lSp 
kefzar ruah) exalteth folly, 1 Job, 21. 
4, ‘ And if it were so, why should not 
my spirit be troubled (Heb. ‘"japin' Hkt- 
zar , shortened).’ Numb. 21, 4, ‘And 
the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged (Heb. h t*p!n shortened ) by 
reason of the way 2 Judg. 16. 16, ‘And 
it came to pass, when she pressed him 

Vor,. I 8 


; daily with her words, and urged him 
; so that his soul was vexed (Heb. 
shortened ) unto death. 1 The Gr. renders 
it ‘from feeble-mindedness, 1 ’ the same 
word in effect and nearly in form as 
that which occurs, 1 Thes. 5. 14, ‘ Com- 
fort the feeble-minded.’ It is to this pe- 
riod probably that allusion is had, Ex. 
14. 12, ‘Is not this the word that we did 
tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone 
that we may serve the Egyptians, for it 
had been better for us to serve the Egyp- 
tians than that we should die in the wil- 
derness y which words in the Samaritan 
version are inserted in this place. To 
such a pitch of disheartening anguish 
had their sufferings wrought them that 
they chose to have all farther proceed- 
ings relative to their deliverance stayed. 
So heavy was their affliction, and so 
grievously had they been of late dis- 
appointed, that they can neither believe 
nor hope any longer ; and the message 
now delivered by Moses was like a 
charming song upon the ear of a deaf 
or dead man. So strongly does a sense 
of wretchedness oppose the cordial 
reception of promises and encourage- 
ments. Even the comforts to which 
they are entitled, and which God lias 
expressly provided for them, do the dis- 
consolate put far from them under the 
pressure of their griefs. ‘To whom he 
said, This is the rest wherewith ye may 
cause the weary to rest ; and this is 
the refreshing: yet they would not,’ Is. 
2S. 12. 

10, 1 1 . And the Lo? d spake unto Moses, 
&c. The narrative proceeds to inform 
us with what still farther indulgence 
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12 And Moses spake before the 
Lord, saying, Behold, the children, 
of Israel have q not hearkened unto 
me ; how then shall Pharaoh, hear 

■' <l ver. 9. 

God treated the backwardness of his 
people to welcome the tidings of deliv- 
erance. He still moved forwards in his 
measures for tlieir relief, as if he heard 
not or heeded not their unbelieving com- 
plaints, and remonstrances, and groans. 
That perverseness which would a thou- 
sand times have wearied out all human 
forbearance, is still graciously borne 
with by the long-suffering of heaven. 
But that which is mercy to Israel is 
.wrath to Pharaoh, although the punish- 
ment which is ripening even for him is 
not to be inflicted without farther warn- 
ings. When the Lord is about to visit 
with judgments, we see him advancing 
as with slow and reluctant steps. On 
the contrary, when misery is to be re- 
lieved, benefits conferred, or sms for- 
given, the blessing makes haste as it 
were, to spend itself upon its objects. 
But when the wicked are to be dealt 
with, justice seems to regret the neces- 
sity under which it is laid to maintain 
itself, and the sinner is not destroyed 
till the equity of his condemnation is 
manifest, and every thing around him 
calls for vengeance* 

12. And Moses spake before the Lord , 
&c. It would seem that Closes had 
caught, in some measure, the spirit of 
despondency which reigned among his 
brethren. He speaks as one discouraged 
and timidly shrinking from what ap- 
pears to him a hopeless service. Rea- 
soning from the less to the greater, he 
is ready to conclude the cause to be 
desperate. If the Israelites themselves, 
who were so deeply interested in the 
burden of his message, turned a deaf ear 
to it, how little ground had he to hope 
for a hearing from Pharaoh ? Would 
he not, in the pride and insolence of his 
spurn a message which required 


me, * who am of uncircumcised 
lips ? 

13 And the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, and gave them 
r ver. 30. ch. 4. 10. .Ter. 1. 6. 

him to bow down his loftiness arid hum- 
bly submit to the authority of a, Being 
whom he did not acknowledge, and in 
so doing to honor a people whom he 
despised ? More especially was he led 
to distrust his success when he called 
to mind his own infirmity in speaking 
This objection God had indeed suffi- 
ciently overruled on a former occasion, 
but in the depth of his dejection he 
pleads it again, forgetting the suffi- 
ciency of grace to overcome the defects 
of nature. In these circumstances, with 
a leader disheartened and broken down 
in spirit ami a people sunk in utter des- 
pondency, what hope remained of de- 
liverance to Israel, had not God him- 
self taken the accomplishment of the 
whole work into his own hands? But 
his strength is made perfect in maids 

weakness. IF Who am of -uncircum* 

cised lips. Chal. 1 Of an heavy speech 
Gr. a\oya? i without speech. As among 
the Jews the circumcision of any part 
denoted its perfection, so on the other 
hand uncircumcision was used to sig- 
nify its defectiveness or inaptitude to 
the purposes for which it was designed. 
Thus the prophet says of the Jews, Jer, 
6. 30, that * their ?ar was uncircum- 
cised,’ and adds the explanation of it, 
1 because they cannot hearken.’ Again, 
ch. 9. 26, he tells us' the t £ the house ol 
Israel were uncircumcise i in heart,’ x. e. 
would not understand an I learn their 
duty. In like manner i ui circumcised 
lips’ in the passage before us must mean 
a person, who was a bad speaker and 
wanting eloquence. Syr. 1 M me is & 
stammering tongue.’ 

13. The Lord spake unto Moses and 
unto Aaron , and gave them a charge , 
&e. Aaron is here again joined in com- 
mission with Moses, and the debate 


CHAPTER VI. 


h. a i49i ] 

a charge mil o the children of Israel, 
and unto Pharaoh king of Egypt, to 
bring the children, of Israel out of 
the land of Egypt. 

14 1[ These he the heads of their 
fathers 1 houses : s The sons of Reu- 
ben the first-born of Israel; Hanoch, 
and Pal lu, Hezron, and Carmi : 
these he the families of Reuben. 

15 1 And the sons of Simeon ; Je- 
m u el, and Jitmiti, and Chad, and 
Jachin, and Zohar, and Shaui the 
son oihi Canaanitish woman: these 
are the families of Simeon. 

10 II And these arc the names of 
u the sons of Levi, according to 

* Gun. -l/'t 9. 1 Ohron. 5. 3. 1 1 Ohron. 4. ‘24. 
Gen. 4(3. 10. "Gen. 40. 11. Nutrtb. 3.17 
1 Chmn. 6. I, 16. 

ended by the interposition of the divine 
authority. A solemn charge is given to 
both which, upon their allegiance, they 
are required to execute with all pos- 
sible expedition and fidelity. ‘Where 
the word of a king is, there is power,* 
and the repetition of baffled arguments 
is suitably cut short by the voice of the 
Most High speaking in majesty. It is 
not clear that the words of this verse 
are to be understood as the answer to 
what Moses had said in the verse be- 
fore. They seem to be. rather a brief 
recapitulation of what had been said in 
the three preceding verses. As he was 
about to interrupt the thread of the nar- 
rativc by the insertion of a genealogical 
table, he here repeats the general fact 
of Moses and Aaron having received a 
charge to go into the presence of Pha- 
raoh and renew their demand of the 
dismission of the people. The histo- 
rian thus indicates the posture of things 
at that particular stage of the business 
where the continuity of his story is 
broken. 

14. These he the heads , &c. Gr» 
y.'.’i, chiefs, captains , governors. 1 Their 
houses,’ i. c, the houses of Moses and 
Aaron. The design of introducing this 
genealogical record in its present con- 
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their generations ; Gershon, and 4 

Kohath, and Merari. And the ,, 

years of the life of Levi were tin 
hundred thirty and seven, years. 

17 x The sons of Gershon ; Libni, ’;j 

and Shimi, according to th eh fami- 
lies. 

18 Andy the sons of Kohath ; Am- } 

ram, and Izhar, and Hebron, and f 

Uzziel : and the years of the life of 

Kohath were an hundred thirty and | 

three years. . 4 

19 And z the sons of Merari ; Ma- ^ | 

liali and Mushi : these are the fa- 
milies of Levi, according to their j 

generations. | 

*1 Ohron. 6. 17. & 23. 7. y Numb. 26. 57. I 

1 Ohron. 6. 2, 18. z 1 Chron. 6. 19. & 23. 21. 

nexion, is to point out distinctly the 
stock and lineage of Moses and Aaron. 

As one of these was to be the great 
Legislator and Prophet, and the other 
the High Priest of the peculiar people, 
it might be of very great importance 
in after ages to have their true descent 
authenticated beyond a doubt. — —IT The 
sons of Reuben , &c. As Keuben and 
Simeon were elder than Levi, from 
whom Moses and Aaron derived their 
pedigree, it seemed to be proper to state 
the rank which their progenitor held, 
in the order of birth, among the sons of 
Jacob. 

Iff. According to their generations . 

The force of this expression may, per- 
haps, be better conceived by its being 
paraphrased thus : ‘These are the names 
of the sons of Levi, viewed in connex- 
ion with the respective lines of descend- 
ants proceeding from them? If The 

years of the life of Levi, &e. Levi was 
four years elder than Joseph, conse- 
quently he was 43 when he came into 
Egypt, Joseph being then 39 ; was 114 
at the death of Joseph, whom he sur- 
vived 23 years ; lived afte- coming into 
Egypt 94 years, and died 41 years be- 
fore the birth of Moses, and 121 before 
the exode from Egy ot. His age is per- 
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20 And a Amram took him .Toche- 
bed his father’s sister to wife ; and 
she bare him Aaron and Moses. 
And the years of the life of Amram 
were an hundred and thirty and 
seven years. 

21 If And the sons of Izhar ; Ko- 
rah, and Nepheg, and Zichri. 

22 And c the sons of Uzziel ; Mi- 
shael, and Elzaphan, and Zithri. 

n And Aaron took him Elisheba 
daughter of a Amminadab, sister of 
ISaashon to wife ; and she bare him 
^ Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and 
Ithamar. 

2j And the fsons of Korah ; Assir, 
and idkanah, and Abiasaph : these 
are are the families of the Korhites. 

2. 1 , 2 . Numb. 28. 59. i> Nutnb. 16. 1 
1 Chron. 8.37*38. c Lev» 10,4. Numb 3 W 
f f '“ h * *>• I Chron. I io Mattfi.l: 

0 L . * M V , >S mb -, 3 - a .' * 28. «0. 1 Chron. 
». 3. &, 24. 1. I Numb. 2(>, II. 
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haps expressly stated in order to afford 
aid toward settling the precise time of 
the fulfilment of the prophecy made to 
Abraham, Gen. 15, 13. It is moreover 
worthy of notice, that the promise made 
to Abraham, Gen. 15. 36, that the Isra- 
elites should be delivered out of Egypt 
1 in^ the fourth generation 31 was strictly 
fulfilled. Moses was the son of Amram, 
the son of Kohath, the son of Levi, the 
son of Jacob, Jacob went down into 
%ypt, and Moses was in the fourth 
generation from him. 

20. Amram took him Jochebed his 
fathers sister to wife. It is obvious 
that in giving this genealogical record 
Moses is very far from being prompted 
by a vain-glorious wish to laud his an- 
cestry • for lie not only inserts in the 
list the names of those whose charac- 
ters disgraced it, but he openly declares 
himself to bo the offspring of a con- 
nexion which was afterwards expressly 
forbidden under the law, and which was 
probably even now regarded as doing 
some violence to the dictates of nature. 
€omp. Lev. IS. 12. Numb. 2G. 50, We 


25 And Eleazar, Aaron’s son, took 
him one of the daughters of Pune, 
to wife ; and g she hare him Piling 
has : these are the heads of the fa- 
thers of the Levites, according 1 to 
their families, 

26 These are that Aaron and Mo- 
ses, h to whom the Lord said, 
Bring out the children of Israel 
from the land of Egypt according 
to their 1 armies. 

2 ™ Tile ® e (u y tiie P ^ch h spake 
to k haraoh king of Egypt, 1 to brincr 
out the children of Israel from 
Egj pt : these are that Moses and 
Aaron. 

28 And it came to pass on the 
day when the Lord spake unto Mu- 
ses m the land of Egypt, 

S Numb.25.7,11, Josh. 24. 33. h ver. 13 , 

* ch. t. 4. & 12. 17, 51. Numb. 33. 1. k c }i 
f hS- * T ’ ly - 1 v er, 13. ch. 32. 7. & 33. L 


may learn, however, from the circuro 
stances of the parentage of Moses and 
Aaron, that the evil or equivocal con- 
duct of progenitors does not always 
avail to preclude their having a seed 
which shall stand high in the favor of 
God, 

23. Aaron took him Elisheba. Gr. 
EM(4hr } Elizabeth. She was of the 
tribe of Judah, being sister to Naashon, 
a prince of that tribe. While .Moses 
thus dwells particularly on the geneal- 
ogy of Aaron, he modestly passes over 
his own in silence. Had he been a man 
of ambition, or his institutions been of 
his own devising, he would never have 
given this precedence to his brother’s 
family over his own. 

26. These are that Aaron and Moses. 
nob. TOSan *prw am hu Aharon U 
Mosneoj this is that Aaron and Moses. 
Ihe words of this and the following 
verse are merely a more minute speci 
fication of the persons of Moses an 
Aaron, without being in the least de- 
signed as a note of self-commendation 
We see rather a tacit intimation of the 
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29 That the Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, saying, 111 1 am the Lord: 51 speak 
thou unto Pharaoh king of Egypt 
all that I say unto thee. 

30 And Moses said before the 
Lord, Behold, « I am of uncircum- 
eised lips, and .how shall Pharaoh 
hearken unto me ? 

m vcr. 2. n ver. i 1. ch. 7. 2. ° ver. 12. ch. 
4.to. Ay paataa 


distinguishing grace nfheaven in raising 
up two individuals from the humblest 
ranks of life, and entrusting them with 
the dignified service of delivering Israel 
from the hand of Pharaoh. • It Ac- 

cording to their armies. That is, their 
tribes, now grown so numerous as to 
form each an army. There seems to 
be intended also an oblique antithesis 
between these armies of Israel, and the 
two inconsiderable men who were ap- 
pointed to lead them ; as if he would 
insinuate that they were called to a 
work to which they were in themselves 
totally inadequate, and one which they 
could never have performed without 
being miraculously aided and endowed 
from heaven. 

29. Saying, I am the Lord (Jeho- 
vah). Nothing more could he really 
needed to countervail the fears and mis- 
givings of Moses than this assurance. 
The name ‘‘Jehovah,’ carries enough in 
its Import to support his ministers in 
their severest trials and most arduous 
labors. 


CHAPTER VII. 

I. I have 'made thee a god to Pha- 
raoh. Hub, tpn5&. “pnri nttifmmki 
cfohim , J have given thee a. god ; i, e. 
set, ordained, appointed; according to 
a common usage of the original ‘pj to 
give, of which see Note on Gen. 1. 17. 
Chah ‘ t have set thee a prince or master 
(-"! ra 7 *) ' Arab. 4 I have made thee a 
lord. 1 See Note on Ex, 4, 10, Moses 
was to be God’s representative in this. 
*hUir, as magistrates are called gods 
S* 


CHAPTER TIL 
A ND the Lord said unto Moses, 
A See, I have made thee a a god 
to Pharaoh : and Aaron thy bro- 
ther shall be b thy prophet. 

2 Thou c shall speak all that I com- 
mand thee : and Aaron thy brother 
shall speak unto Pharaoh, that he 


»ch, 4. 16. 
4, 15. 


Jer. 1. 10. lJ ch. 4. 16. c ch 


because they are God’s vicegerents. 
He was authorized to speak and act in 
God’s name, doing that which was above 
the ordinary power of nature, and com- 
missioned to demand obedience from a 

sovereign prince. -IT Aaron shall he 

thy prophet. Chah 4 Thine interpreter J 
See Note on Gen. 28. 7. 4 A man who 
is afraid to go into the presence of a 
king, or a governor, or a great man, 
will seek an interview with the minis 
ter, or some principal character; and 
should he be much alarmed, it will be 
said, 4 Fear not, friend; I will make 
you as a god to the king.’ ‘What! are 
you afraid of the collector? fear not; 
you will be as a god to him.’ 4 Yes, 
yes, that upstart was once much afraid 
of the great ones ; but now he is like a 
god among them.’ Roberts. Moses him- 
self was to be an oracle, aud Aaron a 
month, to Pharaoh. Aaron was to be 
to Moses what Moses himself was to 
God. The Most High does not scruple 
to clothe his humblest servants with a 
kind of divinity when he would make 
them oracles to his people or instru- 
ments of wrath to his enemies. 

2. Thou shalt speak , &e. That is, to 
Aaron. When men speak by God’s 
command they are to keep back no part 
of his message. Although the name of 
Aaron is not always expressly men- 
tioned in connexion with that of Moses 
throughout the ensuing narrative, yet it 
is to be inferred, from the charge now 
given, that tlie two brothers uniformly 
went into the presence of Phan* h to. 
getlier. 
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send the children of Israel out of 
Ids laud. 

3 And - 1 will harden Pharaoh’s 
heart, aid « multiply my f signs 
and my wonders in the land of 
Egypt ' 

4 But. Pharaoh shall not hearken 
unto you, ^ that I may lay my hand 
upon’ Egypt, and hi mg forth mine 
armies, and my people the children 

dch.4.2]. ® ch. 11. 9. fell. 4. 7 fitch. 10. 
1. & 11.9. 

3. I trill harden Pharaoh's heart . &e. 

As in the former instance, eh. 4. 15, 21, 
God announced to Moses the result, of 
which his message would be the occa- 
tion, not the cause, so here also he ex- 
pressly informs him that the course 
which he should pursue with Pharaoh 
would but serve to ‘ harden his heart/ 
and set him with more obstinacy than 
ever against letting Israel go. The con- 
sequence would be, that it would be- 
come necessary to display before the 
Egyptians multiplied and still more 
striking exhibitions of the divine ma- 
jesty and power. if My u k andcrs, 

Heb. Tl&lto mophetkai. The original 
comes from the root yaphah , to 

persuade. It therefore properly implies 
a persuasive fact , event , or >%«, effect- 
ed to produce conviction and to lead to 
faith and obedience, whether the wonder 
be strictly miraculous or not. 

4. But Pharaoh shall not hearken 

unto you. Heb. £0 lo yisfma , 

trill not hear; i. e. will, not obediently 
give heed to you. The received mode of 
rendering, 4 shall not hearken/ puts up- 
on the passage an imperative air which 
the original tines not warrant, or at least 
require. It is merely' a predictive sen- 
tence.- — -IF That I may lay mint hand. 
Heb. ‘i-p i *CT£’l vc-rmthatti eih yadi , 
%nd I uill give i mine hand. Chal. i And 
will lay the stroke of my strength (i. e. 
my powerful plague) upon the land nf‘ 
Egypt-’ — — 1 *F Bring, arid mine armies, 
thd my people. Rather, according to 
the original, 1 ML*te fcAsts, even Amy 


of Israel, out of the land of Egypt, 
h by great judgments. 

5 And the Egyptians i shall know 
that I am the Lord, "when I k stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt, and 
bring out the children of Israel 
from among them. 

6 And Moses and Aaron i did as 
the Lord commanded them, so 
did they, 

k ch.6.0. iver. 17. ch. 8. 22. & 14. 4, 18. 
Ps. 9* 10. k ch. 3. 20. 1 ver. 2. 

people/ as the copulative 6 and’ is want- 
ing. 

5. The Egyptians shall knotty &e. 
The great end at which God aims by 
his penal judgments upon the world, is 
to make himself known to the children 
of men. His messengers may be de- 
spised, contradicted, and opposed, hut 
it should he a satisfaction to 1 hem to be 
assured that the divine word shall so 
far prosper in that whercunto it is sent, 
that God shall finally he glorified in the 
issue of their embassy. They shall not 
in the end have reason to say that they 
have labored in vain, though they would 
rejoice to have been made the instru 
merits of mercies rather than of judg- 
ments. 

6. Moses and Aaron did , &c. These 
words contain merely a general affirma- 
tion that Moses and Aaron, according 
to what was required of them, delivered 
all the words, and performed all the 
miracles which are afterward recorded 
in their various minute details. The 
statement is not prompted by a spirit 
of self-complacent boasting, but as Mo- 
ses had before frankly recorded his sin- 
ful backwardness to engage in the Lord's 
service, it was no more than proper that 
he should pay this tribute to his subse- 
quent prompt fidelity. It is in effect 
the same testimony which is given by 
the Psalmist, Ps. 105.28, { They (Moses 
and Aaron) rebelled not against his 
word/ provided this was spoken of 
Moses and Aaron, which may be doubt 
ed. See Note on Ex. 9. 14—46*, 
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7 And Moses was m fourscore years 
old, and Aaron fourscore and three 
years old, when they spake unto 

8 1; And the Loud spake unto Clo- 
ses, and unto Aaron, saying, 

9 W hen Pharaoh shall speak unto 
you, saying, “.'Shew a miracle for 
you; then thou shall say unto Aa~ 

im L)cut. 2.». f>. & ;U. 3. & 31. 7. Acts 7. 23, 
30. aJ.N.ti.7. li. J .ini 2. A- u. IH), 

7. Mane# was fourscore years old, &c. 
They both therefore had, in the eyes of 
their eounUymen, all the venerableness 
attached to age, and their years would 
inspire confidence that they would do 
nothing' rashly. Pharaoh also might be 
expected to consider with more respect 
a message delivered by men of such a 
reverend and patriarchal demeanor. At 
the same time, it went to display the 
divine hand more illustriously, that two 
such grey headed old men, should be 
selected to manage a business of such 
an immensely arduous nature; as no 
degree of vigor of constitution could 
prevent them from feeling and evincing 
some of the inlirmmes of age. 

0. Show a -miracle for you. Heb, 
ri£!?3 1-Ti tain lalccm mopluih, 
give a miracle for yourselves. The 
tone is supposed to be mij ercilious and 
haughty, as though it were much more 
important for their sakes than or his 
that it miracle should be wrought. It 
is taken for granted however that Pha- . 
raoh would demand a miraculous testi- j 
mony in proof of their commission from 
tied. The implication involved in this 
is plainly, that such a demand is in it- 
Mdf reasonable; .and although Pharaoh 
probably had no desire to be convinced, 
but was rather in hopes that no miracle 
tvould be wrought, and thus his dis- 
obedience be justified to himself, yet it 
is obvious that the Scriptures go all 
along on the admitted principle that 
the performance vf miracles is the true 
seal uf a divine commission , See on 
this subjet t the N te on Ex. 4. 5. Those! 
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I ron, o Take thy rod, and cast it be- 
| fore Pharaoh, and it shall become 
| a serpent. 

10 % And Moses and Aaron went 
in unto Pharaoh, and they did so 
p as the Lord had commanded : and 
Aaron east down his rod before 
| Pha molt, and before his servants, 
' and it n became a serpent. 

och.4.3, 17. P ver, {). Orii. 4. 3. 

who profess to speak to men in the 
name of God may expect to have their 
authority sifted, and though they may 
not now be able to silence cavils by the 
exhibition of miraculous power, yet they 
may, by a pure doctrine and a blame- 
less life, leave objectors without ex- 
cuse. -IT And it shall become a scr- 

pent. Heb. “TP yehi letannin , 

it shall be lo a- serpent ; i. e. a large ser- 
pent, a dragon (Or. a dragon). 

On the import of the original word 
*p3n tannin, see Note on Gen, 1. 21. 
The word here is not the same with 
that which occurs eh, 4. 3, though, in 
some instances, probably synonymous 
with it. It is not unlikely that the rod 
was changed into a crocodile , an ani- 
mal abounding in Egypt, and apparent- 
ly spoken of, in some oases, as an em- 
blem of its persecuting rulers. Ps. 74. 
13, ‘Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength (the Red Sea) : thou brakes! 
the heads of the dragons (Heb. tJ^n 
tannlnim ) in the waters i. e. thou de- 
stroyedst the Egyptian power. See also 
Exek. 29. 3. 

ID. Aaron cast . down his rod, &e„ 
Though not expressly asserted, yet it 
is to be presumed, that a sign was de- 
manded by Pharaoh. The command to 
Moses and Aaron to work the miracle 
was predicated on the contingency of 
Pharaoh’s asking it, and we nmst pre- 
same that this condition occurred. But, 
the sacred writers study the extremest 
teHtydBm ;pos v 

i lively require specification. Up to 
this point Moses and Aaron had simply 
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EXODUS, 


IX Then Pharaoh also r called the 
wise men, and s the sorcerers : now 

r Gen. 41. 3. »2Tnn.3. ; $. 

delivered their message , their instruc- 
tions , to Pharaoh; the. time had now 
come for them, to produce their cre- 
dentials. 

11. Pharaoh called the wise men. 
Ifeh, hakamim , from tJSTil hok- 

um } to he wise , to act wisely ; and ap- 
plied in its adjective form by the ori- 
entals to those that practised magical 
arts and incantations, from their being 
supposed to know more, to be wiser, 
than the mass of men. The Gr. here 
has crania rat, sophists ; i. e. philoso- 
phers, or professors of science.— — 
IT Sorcerers, lleb. mekash - 

s hephim, from £]& kashaph, to use 
inchant merits for magical purposes ; 
equivalent to sorcerers , jugglers, wiz- 
ards. Gr. tpuajut urn , conjurors by drugs. 

• —IT Magicians. Ileb. tTOtnn liar- 
twmmim. On this word see Note on 
Gen. 41. S. It is here evidently used in 
a general sense, comprehending under 
it the wise men and the sorcerers men- 
tioned above, from whom the magicians 
were not a different class. The Gr. 
renders the term variously by s*nyw ■ 
interpreters or explainers of something 
secret, svivutiu, inchanters , and <;>«)/) y ti ~ 
Km, drug-sorcerers . In the Lat. it is 
often explained by genethliaci or sapi- 
ent es mtiviiatnm, caslers-up of nativ- 
ities , and is joined with astrologers and 
soothsayers, Dan. 1.20.— 2. 10, 27.— 1. 7. 

Having thus defined, as well as we 
are able, the import of the original 
terms, two important questions natur- 
ally suggest themselves for considera- 
tion ;—( 1 } What was Pharaoh’s design 
in calling these magicians into his pre- 
sence? and (2) What do we learn from 
the sacred U xt that limy actually did ? 
Tl e subj *i * if cm v hit h has h ei \ ry 
largely discussed and very variously 
understood^ and at best is encompassed 
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the magichns of Egypt, they also 
* did in like mariner with their en 
chantmentfs. 

t ver. 22. ch. S. 7, IS. 

with difficulties of no easy solution. 
One of the most elaborate and satis- 
factory of' the numerous tractates us 
which this part of the Mosaic history 
has given rise, is that of Farmer in his 
f Dissertation on Miracles,’ a work which 
has supplied us with many important 
hints in the ensuing remarks. 

First, as to Pharaoh’s design in send- 
ing for the magicians, there is no good 
reason for supposing that the object was 
to engage the gods of Egypt to work 
miracles in direct opposition to the God 
of Israel, and thereby to invalidate Mo- 
ses’ divine commission. In that case 
they would obviously have endeavored 
to counteract the aim of Jehovah and 
not to promote it. Instead of joining 
with the God of the Hebrews in bring- 
ing down heavier judgments and adding 
to the direful plagues already inflicted, 
they would have sought to have had 
them diminished and removed. Instead 
of desiring them to turn more water into 
blood, they would have besought them 
to restore the corrupted waters to their 
natural state. Instead of entreating 
them to multiply frogs, their prayer 
would have been for them to be removed 
or destroyed, as it would certainly be 
as easy to do the one as the other. 
The fact seems tu have been, that Pha- 
raoh's first thought was that Moses 
was nothing more than a magician, and 
that he sent for his magicians in order to 
learn from them whether the sign given 
by Moses was truly supernatural, or 
only such as their art was able to ac- 
complish. The question therefore was 
not whether the gods of Egypt were su- 
perior to the God of Israel, nr whether 
evil spirits could perform greater mira- 
cles than those which Moses performed 
by the assistance of Jehovah ; but whe- 
ther the works of Moses were proper 
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proofs that the God of Israel was Je- 
hovah, the only sovereign of nature, and 
consequently whether Moses was acting 
by his commission. This was to be 
determined by the result of their efforts 
to perform the same extraordinary acts 
as Moses did ; and had they succeeded, 
the effect would have been the same as 
if .Baal had answered his votaries by 
fire ; it would hat c followed of course 
that Moses, whatever he. might pre- 
tend, was a magician only, and not a 
divinely commissioned messenger, and 
also that Jehovah was not the only 
sovereign of nature. Having been sum- 
moned therefore for this purpose into 
the royal presence, tin question arises, 
Secondly, as to the true nature of the 
magicians- performances. Were they 
real miracles, and if so by what power 
effected? Or were they nothing more 
than dextrous feats of juggling or sleight 
of hand? On these points various opin- 
ions have been held, each supported by 
an array of reasoning more or Jess plau- 
sible. Some have supposed that the 
magicians were aided by evil spirits in 
the performance of the miracles; and 
that these spirits were allowed by God 
to exercise a supernatural power up to 
a certain point, when they were sud- 
denly arrested and confounded in their 
impoteney, and made to give a more 
signal triumph to the cause of Ornnipo- 
t.< uec and truth. But to this it is we 
think validly objected that the Scrip- 
tures, properly understood, never ascribe 
to evil spirits the power of working real 
miracles . Whatever wonders they may 
be capable of effecting, a miracle strict- 
ly so termed, invariably requires and im- 
plies a divine ' interposition , as other- 
wise it would be difficult to conceive 
how a miracle should be a proof of a 
commission from God. Others there- 
fore have supposed that although the 
magicians pretended to have communi- 
cation with evil spirits and employed 
their axis accordingly, yet that God was 
pleased to interpose in concurrence with 


their enchant men ts, and work a real 
miracle, contrary perhaps to their ex- 
pectations ; while yet his design was 
by working a still greater one on the 
side of Moses and Aaron, to show the 
vast superiority of his power over theirs. 
This they would infer of course when 
they saw for instance Aaron’s rod swal 
lowing up their own, and consequently 
both they and Pharaoh would be inex- 
cusable in refusing to acknowledge the 
agency of Omnipotence. But to this 
again it may be replied, that the proof 
thus adduced was not absolutely con- 
clusive to their minds, that no power 
but that of Jehovah could work mira- 
cles. How was the transformation of 
Moses 5 rod a demonstration of his be- 
ing sent by Jehovah, when the magicians 
apparently produced the very same cre- 
dentials of a supernatural ability ? Nay, 
tlie magicians, in the first contest, if a 
real miracle was wrought on their side 
no matter by what power, would appear 
not only to have imitated, but to have 
exceeded Moses ; having the advantage 
over him in the number of their mira- 
cles. For to human view they turned 
not only one rod into a serpent, which 
was all that Moses had hitherto done, 
but they turned their several rods into 
serpents. Now why was Moses to be 
credited on account of a single miracle, 
• if it were contradicted and overborne by 
several miracles fully equal to it ? After 
the conversion of the rods, it is true, 
Moses 5 serpent swallowed up those of 
the magicians; but this after victory, 
however splendid, could not retrieve the 
credit of the former defeat. It eouid 
not establish the validity of the proof, 
from the change of his rod, which he 
had appealed to in the beginning as a de- 
cisive testimony in. favor of his claims. 
We seem therefore to be shut up to the 
necessity of seeking for a still more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
involved in the case of the Egyptian ma- 
gicians. Our conclusion, on the whole, 
is the same with that of Dr. Dwight, as 


EXODUS. 



expressed in his ‘Theology 5 (Semi. LX, 
on the Miracles of Christ.) , that the ma- 
gicians wrought no miracles. All that 
they did was to busy themselves with 
their enchantments , by which every man 
now knows that, although the weak and 
credulous may be deceived r miracles 
cannot possibly be accomplished. 

We proceed, therefore, to state the 
grounds of this interpretation, and in 
doing it we regret that, from its de- 
pending so entirely upon the idiomatic 
structure of the Hebrew, the mere Eng- 
lish reader will not perhaps be able 
fully to appreciate its force. We will 
endeavor to make it, however, if not I 
at least intelligible.— -It j 


paianet to that which occurs eh. 6. 11. 
‘Speak unto Pharaoh that he let the 
children of Israel go; 5 Heb. ‘And he 
shall let go. 5 So also ch. 7. 2, ‘ Sim]} 
speak unto Pharaoh, that he send Th h. 
And he shall send. 5 The magicians 
cast down their rods that they might 
undergo a similar transmutation with 
that of Moses, but it is not expressly 
said that, were so changed, and we 
therefore incline to place their discom- 
fiture in the loss of their rods, those in- 
struments with which they had vainly 
hoped to compete with Moses. If it be 
contended that there was some kind of 
change produced on the magicians 5 rods, 

, but that it was effected by feats of jug- 
gling, or legerdemain, and amounted in 
fact merely to an optical illusion, we 
do not particularly object to this con- 
struction, inasmuch as it admits our 
main position, that there was no real 
miracle wrought by or through the ma- 
gicians. Perhaps on the whole it may- 
be considered as the most probable hy- 
pothesis j especially as the narrative 
does not require us to understand all 
these various incidents as having oc- 
curred at one and the same interview. 
It seems that it was after the miracle 
wrought upon Aaron’s rod that the ma- 
gicians were called for by Pharaoh, 
'me | arid as they would learn from rho 


demonstrable, 
is a canon of interpretation of frequent 
use in the exposition of the sacred wri- 
tings, that verbs of action sometimes 
signify merely the will and endeavor to 
do the action in question. Thus Ezek. 
24. 13, ‘I have purified time, and thou 
wast not purged ; 5 i. e. 1 have endeavor- 
ed, used means, been at pains, to purify 
thee. John 5. 44, ‘How can ye believe 
which receive honor one of another ; 5 
t* endeavor to receive. Rom. 2. 4. 
‘The goodness of God leadeth thee to 
repentance ; 5 i. e. endeavors or tends to 
lead thee. Amos, 9. 3, ‘Though they 
be hid from my sight in the bottom of 
the sea ; 5 i, e. though they aim to be 
hid, l Cor. 10. 33, k 1 please all men ; 5 
L c, endeavor to please. Gal. 5. 4, 

* Whosoever of you are justified by the 
law;’ i, e, seek and endeavor to be justi- 
fied. Ps, 69 „ 4, ‘ They that destroy mo 
are mighty; 5 i. o. that endeavor to dc- 
stroy me. Eng. 4 That would destroy 
me.- Acts, 7, 26, ‘And set them at 
ogainy i, e. wished and endeavored. 
Eng. ‘ would have set them, 5 The pas- 
sage before us ve consider as exhibiting 
a u-rage entirely analogous. ‘They also 
did || like manner with their enchant- 
ments,’ i. e. they endeavored to do in 
like manner ; just as in ch. 8. IS, it is 
sa * ;j c An tl magicians did so with 
*heir enchantments to bring forth lice, 
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12 For they east down every man. 
his rod, and they became serpents : 
but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their 
rods, 

1 J And lie hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart that he hearkened not unto 
them; u as the Loci) had said. 

,14 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, * Pharaoh’s heart is hardened, 
he refuse th to let the people go. 

15 Get thee unto Pharaoh in the 

» da 4. 21. ver. 4. » da 8. La & 10. 1, 

20,27. y.\ dfP. 


morning ; lo, he gc seth out unto the 
water, and thou shalt stand by the 
river’s brink against he come: and 
>' the rod which was turned to a ser- 
pent shalt thou take in thine hand. 

16 And thou shalt say unto him, 
2 The Lord God of the Hebrews 
hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let 
my people go, rt that they may serve 
me in the wilderness: and behold, 
hitherto thou wouldest not hear. 

y ch. 4. 2, 3. & ver. 10. z ch. 3. 18. * ch. 3 
1,3. 


13. And he hardened Pharaoh's heart. 

Hch. u2 , “A jpm va-yehezak U'b 
Pharoh, mid the heart, of Pharaoh wax- 
ed strong, or hardened itself. The ex- 
pression in the original is precisely the 
same with that which occurs v, 22, of 
this chapter, mid is'., . there .rendered, . : 
*And Pharaoh’s heart was hardened.’ 
Why it is translated differently here, it 
is not easy to say. ..44; Pat ; 

14. Is hardened. Heb, l “££j lathed, 
is heavy; an instance of the unhappy 
usage by which otir translators have 
uniformly employed the word i harden’ 
to represent several different words in 
the original, See Note on Ex. 4. 21. 

15. Get thee unto Pharaoh , &c. We I 
here enter upon the account of the ten j 
successive plagues, to which the Most 
High, had recourse in order to humble 
and break the refractory spirit of Pha- 
raoh. Hitherto a miracle had been 
wrought, but no judgment inflicted. 
The tmnvorrion of the rod into a ser- 
pent had given proof of the tremendous 
power with which Hod’s messengers 
were arirwd, but no injury having en- 
sued, no conviction or relenting had 
boon produced. Another step was there- 
fore now to be taken in Hie progress of 
the di\inc vi.** nations. The rod was 
now to begin its chastising work, and 
though remaining unchanged to become 

a rod of scorpions to the whole nation. 
As if there wore a probability that ‘he 
would not be admitted into the pres- 


ence-chamber, or room of state, where 
audience was usually given to embas- 
sadors, he is directed to meet him by 
the river’s brink, whither he. was in the 
habit of resorting in the morning, either 
to perform his ablutions or his devo- 
tions, or both 


as there is clear evi- 
1 dence that the Nile was anciently dob 
fled as the source of the fertility of the 
soil of Egypt, and that it had its ap- 
pointed priests, festivals, and sacrifices. 
Indeed at the present day, under the 
sterner system of the Moslem religion, 
the reverence entertained for the Nile 
exhibits a tendency towards tire same 
superstitious regard, as it is called £ the 
Most Holy River,’ and its benefits are 
still celebrated by a variety of religious 
rites. As this river was to be the sub- 
ject of the first plague, Moses was or- 
dered to meet Pharaoh on its banks and 
there, with the intimidating rod in his 
hand which had so recently triumphed, 
over the rods of the magicians, to give 
; him a new summons to surrender, and 
j in case of adridh^ 

: coming judgment. He would thus have 
no possible pretence for ascribing the 
effect, when it came, to any other' than 
;th«4 f u0!7yhu^pv.;s.-;;:;it ^as ■; affording hipi y : ; 
moreover, another fair opportunity to 
forego his obstinacy and comply with 
the divine mandate, for God is" long- 
suffering, not willing that any should 
perish, hut that all should coma to the 
knowledge of the truth. 



EXODUS, 


17 Thus saith the Lord, in this rod that is in my hand upon the 
b thou shah know that 1 am the waters which arc in the river, and 
Lord: behold, I will smite with the c they shall be turned * to blood, 

'sV.,'- ' b ch. 5. Silver. 5. . c eh. 4.0. « Rev. 10. 4, 0. 


17. In this shall thou know, &c. Meb. nipotcnce.- *1 They shall be turned 

fcjan bezoth } in or by this ; i. e. this mil- to blood. As precisely the same, expres- 
acle about to be wrought. Pharaoh had siou in. the original occurs Joel, 3. 4, 
before, ch. 5. 2, contemptuously asked, ‘The moon shall be turned into blood , 
‘Who is the Lord, that 1 should obey where all that can be understood is that 
his voice to let Israel go ? I know not it should he turned into the color of 
the Lord, neither will I let Israel god blood, some have supposed that nothing 
He was now to be instructed to his cost more is meant in the present case than 

on this head. IT I wilt smite with the that the waters were to be made to as* 

rod that is in mine hand. As these are sume a preternatural red and blood-like 
probably to be considered the words color . This, -they intimate, may have 
of Jehovah himself they present a strik- been done by miraculously impregna* 
mg example of the phraseology by ting the water w ith some substance capa- 
which an agent is said to do that which blc of producing* that effect, and which 
he commands or procures to be done, should render it at the same time des- 
The smiting rod was said to be in God’s tractive to animal life. But the case is 
hand, because it was in the hand of AIo- very different in regard to a solid and a 
se's who was acting by his orders and fluid body ; as also in respect to a high 
in his name. Thus, lios. 8. 12, ‘I have ly figurative mode of speech appropri* 
written to him the great things of my ate to prophecy, and the language of 
law f i. e. have ordered or procured simple historical narrative. As to the 
them to he written. Yet it is proper change of the moon, we perceive at once 
to observe that the Jewish and many that nothing more than an optical illn- 
Christian commentators consider these sion is the effect intended to be des- 
as more truly the words of Moses speak- cribed ; but in the case of the river, if 
mg in the name of God, whose repre- the text declares it, no good reason can 
sentativo he was expressly declared to be assigned why the mass of waters 
be to Pharaoh, v. L The rod was liter- should not be converted to real blood as 
ally in the hand of Aaron, but Moses, well as to any other fluid substance, 
they contend, might properly say it was since it is an operation equally easy to 
in his hand because he was principal in Omnipotence, and since we can much 
the affair and merely used the ministry more readily conceive of a river of blood, 
of Aaron in performing the miraculous becoming putrescent than of common 
works. Compare Mark, 15. 45, ‘And water, which had merely undergone dis- 
when he (Pilate) knew it of the centu- coloration. We are constrained ihcre- 
rion, ho gave the body to Joseph ; J with fore to take the words in their literal 
Mat, 27.58, ‘Then Pilate commanded sense as announcing that Pharaoh and 
the body to be delivered J As the sense his people should behold their delicious 
is plain, it is not very material to whom and venerated river become a vast roll- 
the words are most immediately refer- mg stream of blood, pure blood, w 
red. Throughout the transaction God, doubt florid and high-colored , exhibiting 
Moses, and Aaron acted in such entire a spectacle which they could not con. 
conco * yare ;red as or nplate.nor we conceive, without < 

though all the efficiency exerted is of done of horror. Bu t of the actual m ira eh 
course to be referred exclusively to 0m* the sequel informs us more particularly. 
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1 8 And the fish that is in the river 
fduti! die, and die river shall stink: 
raid the Egyptians shall e loathe to 
drink of the water of the river. 

19 4 il And the Loed spake unto 
Muses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy- 
rod, and f stretch out. thine hand 
upon the waters of Egpyt, upon 
their streams, upon their rivers, and 
upon their ponds, and upon all their 
pools of water, that they may he- 


e \ <n\ 21. f di. 8. 5, 0, 10. & 9, 22. & 10. J 3, 
21. & 1 J. 21, 2(5. 


In. The fish that is in the river shall 
die. ‘ We remember the fish xvlneh we 
did oat in Egypt, freely, 5 said the mur- 
muring Israelites in the wilderness, 
Num, 31, 5; from which it is obvious 
that fish constituted no small part of 
the food of the country. But the chang- 
ing of the waters was to be the death of 
the fish, so that the means of satisfying 
hunger as well os of quenching thirst 

would be abridged to them. It Shall 

loathe to drink of the water. Hcb. 
rnrri nllu lishtofh, shall he wearied to 
drink; i. e. wearied by digging round 
about the river for water. The original 
comprehensively expresses both the dis- 
tasteful loathesomoness of the bloody 
water and the trouble and pains to which 
they were subjected in obtaining that 
which was pure. Or. £ They shall not 
be able to drink the water of the river. 7 

Bb Stretch out thine hand, &c. The 
fearful plague was not to bo confined to 
the river. By stretching out his arm, 
and waving his rod in different direc- 
tions over the land, the judgment was 
to become, as it. were, universal. The 
various branches ni the Nile, the canals 
derived from it, the ponds and reser- 
voirs, all were to exhibit the spectacle 
oi the same hideous and nauseous trans- 
fonnution ! ■ — — . Tf In vessels of wood 
and in vessels of tforie. Hob. * In woods 


come blood ‘ and that there may be 
blood throughout all the land of 
Egypt, both in vessels of wood, and 
in vessels of stone. 

20 And Moses and Aaron did so, 
as the Lord commanded ; and he 
s lifted up the rod and smote the 
waters that were in the river, in the 
sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight 
of his servants ; and all the h waters 
that were in the river were turned 
into blood. 


s eli. 17. 5. Ii Ps. 78. 44. & 105. 29. 


and in stones r by 


y which is probably 


meant not so much the vessels in do- 

mwstie use, as the cisterns, hunks, and 

, <*». .... 
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other larger receptacles constructed of 
wood or stone for the purpose of con- 
taining the water which run into them, 
on the overflowing of the Nile. As they 
have no rain in Egypt, and the water of 
their wells is very bad, the river was 
their great dependence for water. 

20. And Moses and Aaron did so, &e. 
The event answered t* he prediction 
and the performance of Moses and 
Aaron. That noble river, the pride and 
ornament of their country, which alone 
gave fertility to its soil and beauty to 
i ! s scenery, now no longer p ours its" na- 
tive refreshing stream along its banks, 
but flows in thickened blood, casting up 
its perished inhabitants, and tainting 
the air with its noisome stench 1 In 
order to appreciate more justly the ap- 
palling nature of this judgment, we 
must bear in mind, not only the fertile 
izing properties of the Nile, but the 
deliciousness of its waters as a bever- 
age. By the universal consent of all 
who have drank of this river, it is un- 
rivalled in this respect by any waters 
in the World which are not medicinal. 
Such is its character now, and such 
doubtless it was then. How terrible 
the privation for- a whole people to bo 
thus deprived at once of the blessing 
and the luxury of such a river ! But the 
hyentuthacheb; :us: :ho w easily an j aveng- 

necessary;; supplies, bu t also convert 
nnr choicest comforts to our greatest 


m 
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21 And the fish that ms in the 1 into. his. house, neither did he set 
river died ; and the river stank, and ! hi-* heart to this also, 
the Egyptians iei-uld not drink of* 21 And ail the Egyptians digged 
t hi W nt'er ( f the river; and there ' round about the river for water to 
*,* j, , d i lit 1 n^h*»m all the Land , drink ; for they could not drink of 
olT'Anh : the water of the river. 

' ^o..Evrnfihe iiherieinns of Eavpt 1 • 2o And seven days' were, fulfilled 
aiai' *ei with their'-encliaatrnenis : | after that the Lord had smitten 
and 1 baraulrs heart wa,- hardened, j therivew. - ov . 
ruirher did lie hearken unto them; i UfiAPlEE \k ] - 

i as .1 WLoup had said. | A ,KD the Lord, spake unto Mo- 

i.)h turned and went ; LX. ses, Go .unto Pharaoh, and say 
S fcr.o.il. I 1 ver. 3. 


plagues.; And hot only so. We see in i though even if they did, it was evident- 
this ■. judmnrnt ■ ike naaPif-: of a twofold- 1 ly on .so- small a. scale, as not to. afiorl 


retribution ? iirM , ■ for id olatry , and; sec- 
ondly, for enmity. The river of Egypt. 

1 was yhe idol of Egypt. They vainly 
: Wshd by reason of their river 
they ' 'Werp-'indepe-])dcjj;l' of the rains of 
heaven.; They paid to .that cherished 
;•. stream the homage which was due to its 
Creator. ■ . They ascribed to it. the bless- 
ings which they wed to him. It was 
, fit ring .^therefore : that : he: - should ‘smile 
it in the seven streams thereof p that he 
should make that a loathing, a scourge , ' ' 
and a curse, which they, had made, an- 
idol. 41 Men, .;a?e -sure' to he punished 
most and soonest: in that which they 
make a eorrival with Godd Bp. Hall. 
But this was not all. It was a signifi- 
cant as well as a righteous plague. 
They had stained the waters of that 
river with the blood of the Hebrew in- 
noeents, and tiuiv he gave them blood 
to drink, for they were worthy, Rev. 
Jtf. 6. Its ■ cruel ^ lord is now punished 
by seeing: its- '.'channel filled, from shore 
to shore, with one crimson tide ! So 
nigrmlly are the instruments of sin often 
: ' mad ft tlw iiwlruments of punishment ! 

■' 12 . Tktmtigieiam did so with -their 
m f h ant me ids , That is, as he fore , :i t* 
tempU’d to do so. It will he observed 
that nothing is said of the effect of the 
; magicians’ attempt to imitate this mir- 
acle. Whether they succeeded in mill- 
■■■■ tiplying the bloody fluid is not affirmed, 


any plausible pretext for disparaging 
the unspeakably greater miracle of .Mo- 
ses, As Moses had already turned the 
running and standing waters of Egypt 
into blood, they could only procure 
small quantities by digging below the 
surface. But what was this compared 
with the immensity of the work wrought 
by Moses? Indeed the ..shallowness of 
their pretences was palpable in their 
proposing to show their skill by increas- 
ing an evil which was already intoler- 
able.. If they had had any confidence 
in thei r own art they would rather have 
attempted to turn, the blood into water 
than the reverse. But they chose to ape 
the miracle of Moses, and though there 
is no evidence of their succeeding even 
in this, yet the result went to harden still 
farther the obdurate heart of Pharaoh. 

24. The Egyptians digged round 
about , fcc. Probably they found so 
much as barely sufficed for the wants 
of existence, though at the expense of 
great labor and fatigue. The fact af- 
fords an. affecting proof, how in the 
midst of wrath God remembers mercy. 
Tlie people must indeed suffer for the 
perverseness of their rulers, but the 
righteous judge tempers the strokes 
which yet Le does not spare. 
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unto him, Thus saith i ac Lor d, Let 
ni) people go a that they may serve 
me, 

l? And if thou h refuse to let them 
go. behold, I will smite all ihy bor- 
ders .with * frogs : 

H A.mi the river shall bring forth 

3 eh. J‘2, IS. b oh. 7. H. & 0. 2. « Rev. 10. 13. 

chapter it appears that the first plague 
\\us of a week’s continuance. So long 
u time* was probably necessary to give 
{ iu* judgment its lull effect. Had it last- 
ed hut a day nr two. it might have been 
ivfiMTed t<» some casualty which did not 
require the admission of a supernatural 
ngrncy. But. when they perceived the 
rivt-r rolling its Moody title day after 
day, and the nauseous pestilential va- 
pors ' ' • sti 11 increasing upon them ' and 
poisoning the air which they breathed, 
ami all in accordance with what Moses, 
had announced, they would be rendered 
doubly inexcusable if they refused to 
acknowledge the working of, Omnipo- 
tence. Whatever may have been its 
influence upon tire nation at large, it 
seems to have produced no salutary ef- 
fect upon Pharaoh or his court ; yet at, 
the end of that time Cod was pleased to 
remove the calamity, and grant a short 
respite to king ami people, that they 
might reflect upon the awful phenome- 
non, and perad venture be led to humble 
themselves before him. Yet the nar- 
rative informs us that the deliverance 
from the curse, like the curse itself, — 
the forbearance, as well as the judg- 
ments, of the Almighty — only served 
to prolong and aggravate their wicked- 
w-s. A second plague is therefore now 
to i.o 'denounced. ; vv , 

1. Iff my people go that they may 

ard i h <> >/ shall xerrr me. But the rend- 
ering of the particle *1 re by 1 that’ is 
undoubtedly correct, and goes to eon- 
firm our interpretation of Ex. 7. 11, J3 # 
v, here the same form of expression oc- 
curs. Examples of similar usage are al- 


frogs abundantly, which shall go up 
and come into thine house, and in to 
<Hliy bed-chamber, and upon thy 
bed, and into the house of thy ser- 
vants, and upon thy people, and 
into thine ovens, and into thy 
kneading troughs : 

<1 Ps. 105. 30. 

most innumerable in the original Scrip- 
tures, 

2. Bek old , I wi U smite all thy ho rders 
Hob. t ]Tj ‘•>53^ n:n kinnch anoki no - 
g"ph, behold I smiting / i. e. just about 
to smite, as Gen. 6. 13, 4 Behold, I will 
destroy A Heb. ‘'Behold I destroying y 
according to a very frequent import 
of the present participle. The term 
‘borders’ in scriptural usage does not 
merely denote the limits, coasts, or 
boundaries of a country, but in a larger 
sense its regions, districts, or provinces 
in general. 

S. The river shall bring forth fro gs 
abundantly. ska- 

mtz tzephardeim, shall swarm or crawl 
(with) frogs. On the force of the 
original term, see Note on Gen* L 20. 
The emphatic phraseology of the text 
shows that nothing would be able to do «* 
bar the access of these loathsome in- 
truders into every nook and corner of 
the habitations of men. No doors, locks, 
or bolts; no walls, gates, or fences, 
should preclude their entrance. The 
circumstance of their coming up into 
the ‘bed-chambers,’ and into the ‘ovens, 5 
and ‘kneading-trough's, 5 needs explana- 
tion to those whose domestic economy 
is so different from that of the ancient 
nations. Their lodgings were not in up- 
per stories , hut recesses on the ground 
floor ; and their ovens were not, like ours 
built on the side of a chimney, and ad- 
jacent to a fire-place, where the glow 
ing heat would fright away the frogs • 
but they dug a bole in the ground, it: 
which they placed an earthen pot, which 
having sufficiently heated they put their * 
cakes upon the inside to be' baked. To 
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4 And the frogs shall come up both 
on thee, and upon thy people, and 
upon all thy servants. 

5 A! And tjie Lord spake unto Mo- 
ses, Say unto Aaron, e Stretch forth 
thine hand with thy rod over the 
streams, over th e rivers,, and over 
the ponds, and cause frogs to 

« eh. 7. 19. 


find such places full of frogs when they j 
come to heat them in order to bako their 
bread, and to find these loathsome crea- 
tures in their beds when they sought re- 
nose, must have been disgusting and : 
distressing beyond measure. The fact 
that these noxious Vermin were thus 
prompted to forego their natural habits, 
and : instead nLcuuftttmgiAliejriselves to 
the waters and moist soils, to spread 
over the. country and make their way to 
the most frequented and driest places, 
indicates the countless numbers in which 
they came forth ; and this is still more 
continued by the immense heaps of their 
carcasses which ultimately corrupted 
the land. It is observable also that as 
the frog was one of the sacred animals 
, of the Egyptians, the objects of their 
superstition ''. became here, as in other 
instances, the instruments of their- pun- 
ishment. Indeed every line of the nar- 
rative of the plngues . seems to have a 
point and force which, without some 
considerable acquaintance with the con- 
dition and usages of ancient Egypt, can* 
not be properly appreciated, 
a, And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
Of the 'reception which Pharaoh 
gave to the present threatening, Moses 
gives us no account, leaving it to be 
infer red from the facts which ensued. 
Prom these it is obvious that he treated 
the message either with open or silent , 
din tempt, lie probably scorned the idea j 
of being lernlbl at a swarm of frogs — 1 
creatures loathsome indeed but despiea- j 
f biy lmrmfesavv Nothing remained there- j 
Moses to execute his com- 1 


[B. C. 1941 

come up upon the land of Egypt. 

6 And Aaron stretched out his 
hand over the waters of Egypt : 
and f the frogs came up, and cover- 
ed the land of Egypt. 

7 s And tli e magicians d i d so wi i h 
their enchantments, and brought 
up frogs upon the land of Egypt. 

f Ps. 78. 45. & 105. SO. g eh. 7. 11. 


mission, and show the haughty monarch, 
that the Lord of the universe could ea- 
sily arm the most contemptible of bis 
creatures to the intolerable annoyance 
or the utter destruction of himself and 
his hosts. 

6. The frogs came up, and covered 
the land . Heb. ‘And the frog cause up,; 
collect, *sing. for plur. The word of 

| command has hut to be uttered, and t he 
j Lord’s armies make their appearance ' 
in countless '.myriads. Shoals of leap- 
ing, croaking, filthy frogs on their land, 
in their houses, in their beds, in their 
food ! What a distressing and nauseous 
| plague ! Many delicate persons and 
j children shudder at the sight of one 
Las it suddenly leaps across their path. 
What must have been the condition of 
a people thus visited and pursued wher- 
ever they went by swarming multitudes 
of these loathsome vermin 1 

7. The magicians did so with their en- 
chantments, and brought tip frogs. Or, 
Heb. ‘ijyn va-yaalu, that they might 
bring tip ; i.e. the magicians attempted 
to do so, that they might bring up • j re- 
eisely the same mode of speech with 
that, v. 1, 1 that they might serve me,’ 
As in the two former cases, so here abo 
we see no positive evidence that, the 
magicians did anything more than go 
through certain preliminary ceremonies 1 
of jugglery which may perhaps have 
deceived the senses of the spectators, 
or they might have obtained them from 
among the multitudes produced by Mo 
ses and Aaron. See Note or* Ex. 7 

1 12 . ■ 
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8 U Then Plntraoh called for Mo- 
ses and Aaron, and said, h Eiitreat 
the LoiiB i hat he may take away 
{he frogs Ironi me, and from my 
ji'/njhe; and i will let the people 

■h At, a. ii & 10. 17. Numb, 21. 7. 3 Kings 
1,, r>, vm-s.-jj. 

K. 77/ ? /< Pharaoh railed for Moses 
ncti darn/if kc, Symptoms of relent* 
mg Infill ;it length to show themselves 
The j l'.gue was too formidable to be 
fi-'sjii-oiij too mighty to be resisted, loo 
e.v!widvc io ho remedied. In the ease 
of iht* waters turned into blood there 
was some mitigation of the scourge. 
They could procure pure water, though 
with great labor, by digging around the 
river. ..But from the plague of the- frogs 
there was no respite or relief. In their 
: houses, in. : their beds, at their tables, 
they were incessantly infested by these 
hated intruders. Whatever quantities 
of them were killed, besides infecting 
the air by their stench, their places were 
instantly made good by increased num- 
bers, so that the very lives of the suf- 
ferers must have been a weariness to 
them. The judgment in its extremity 
is no longer endurable. Pharaoh is com- 
pelled to intercede for its removal. He 
who drove Moses and Aaron from him 
m wrath, with the angry words, ‘Where- 
fore* do ye Moses and Aaron let the peo- 
ple from their works ; g«‘t you unto your 
burdens, 1 ’ now sends for them in fear, 
alters his voice, and begs that they 
would entreat the Lord for him. He is 
now glad to he beholden to the mercy of 
that Tod of whom he had before spoken 
with the utmost disdain. The request 
t«* ’Moses and Aaron he backs with the 
promise to let the people go, in which 
perhaps he was at the time sincere • as 
cittdb so undoubtedly as sinners usually 
are In the prom is**. s to Tod that are ex- i 
{orb'd from them under the pressure of j 
the heavy hand of his judgments. But 
in this, as in a thousand similar cases 
time soon showed liow little depend* 
9* . ■ 'A 


go, that ney may do sacrifice unto 
the Loud. 

9 And Moses said unto Pharaoh, 
Glory over me : when shall 1 en- 
treat for thee and for ilfy servants, 
and for thy people, to destroy the 
frogs from thee, and thy houses, 

dice was to be placed upon such prom- 
ises. !f That he may lake away. 

Hob. vayaser , and he shall take 

away; the same form of expression with 
that adverted to above, So also in the 
dose of the verse, ‘that they may do sa- 
crifice,’ Heh, ‘And they shall do sacri- 
fice/ Thus also where .-due Evangelist, 
Mark, 12. 17, has, -‘And the inheritance 
shall be ours another, Luke, 20. 4, has, 

‘ That the inheritance may be ours. 1 

9. Glory over me. Heh. IStBlnn 
• hithpaer alai. have the honor over me. 
Moses by these words seems to indicate 
so much satisfaction and joy at the least 
sign of relenting on the part of Pharaoh, 
that he is ready to humble himseifin his 
presence, disclaiming, as it were, and 
foregoing the honor and pre-eminence 
which naturally accrued to him from 
the performance of such mighty works, 
and laying them at the feet of Pharaoh, * 
So obsequious indeed does he profess 
himself in view of the hopeful change 
which had taken place in the king’s 
mind, that he willingly gives him the 
honor of appointing a time when he 
should entreat the Lord for the removal 
of the plague. Gr. * Appoint unto me 
when I shall pray.’ dial. £ Ask for thee 
a powerful work, and give thou the 
time.’ The incident suggests an im- 
portant practical hint. The ministers 
of God should be ever prompt to greet 
with joy the slightest symptoms of re* 
lenting in those to whom they may have 
been the occasion of sufficing, w hether 
bodily or mental, Indeed, u benevolent 

cat ions, that he will readily exchange 
the language and the air of sternness 
and severity for the most condescend-^ 
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that they may remain in the river 

only l % :iff$fffff 

1:3 And lie .said, To-morrow. And 
'lib ' 'said,- Be it ae(a)tdJ:ng, to;ihy 
word : tluiUlhou mayes t kno' w \ ha i 
't/tt-fT. is none like unto the Loan 
■.our ideal* oU ff'-xfd 

' ,U .And lire, frogs: : sluilT d,part 

■ . it <4. 1 1. in m. :a *:u. 2 t. 
t ot ,» h, j i m so. ni, *. j-.u, <jr., ii. , 

ilo.KvT.'. : ■ 


mg dqmr intent, in order to uicowrngo 
iSit inejj lent w'orkmgs of a godly snr* 
jfcey nmy rmmiruntke 
rirer imif* Not tlint they should ho 
''liyeidbyedl: kyi hidttg 

land to the river, but that they should 
It- ie-m-- forth corfnfed to the river, and 
nt t Mjfibrui to infest the land any more. 
‘Hits It, the true import of the original . 
Tbrv* that were already on the land 

: 1 1 ' ■ r i ,i i . 

ddiMk :.Mn4'r he, Ta*mornm > ■ ileb. 

ppV2$' barahor, again si to-zaorruir. It 
h; a natural query why Pha- 

raoh did not demand an insta;hiamdvf 
.idre^s^aA-Krii., : o’f ' the } plague ? To this .■ it 
tmy hi: .replied, * liat he was possibly 
de>inius of seeing whether the frogs 
megbt not disappear of thems(d res in 
Chf immuUmm if so, he would have 
«mmo show of reason to doubt whether 
they were really the product of super- 
natural agency, or bad chanced to ap- 
pepypy ; suvh'woiihtie'Sjs': numbers'. . . We : 
jrmy suppose nmroover that it was to 
meet some such latent miwgP iug in his 
umid shat Most s had given him the op- 
tion of the lime that he should lix for 
tie* withdraw meat of the plug tie. lie 
would bmve no gmnnd for sm-pieion t lint 
;f!t:ed!:wr;hd 

'..agehcy.'ryhAdd;vtp lids as 
another reason for the delay of a day, 

; ; ; t ts.JS-i" v'lp’.l'ftyT itijiy s --.Iii av.e :y-fe ixp!|j6'is e jtlf-'ljfir* >rti 
y ddte past I: ti me : word d ■ l ie re- 

Atissfe for prayer and consultation of 

lm was disposed, us a reasonable thing, 
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; from thee, and from thy hou«es, 
i and from thy servants, and front 
thy people ; they shall remain in 
i he aver only. 

! 10 And Moses, and Aaron "went 
, uul froiu Pharaoh: stud 3 Poes 
jfcorieil unto the Loud, because of 
! the frogs which he had brought 

; j.a h 1 I'hmaoh. 

• k vor. SO. eh. t>. 33. W 10. 18. Ac 02. 11. Juinc* 

; 5. Uh i7, IF. 

j; ■ • . -• •• ;• . ■ ' ' ■• " •/. ,l ! ■ • . ;. 2: 2 :.. I: ^ ; 

t to uilovv’.— — — IT T hut than wayes* knuu\ 
ke. These words leelatv to us the grand 
: designed all the dispensat ions, whether 
I of judgment or mercy, ol the Most Nigh, 
that lie maybe convinced liuit 4 lie-re 
is none like unto the Lord our Cud; 7 
none so wise, so good, so mighty ; n< ne 
so formidable as an i ncuiy, none so de- 
si ruble as a friend. Nothing would more 
j lend to produce this impression on his 
mind than the circumstance of his befog 
permitted himself to assign the time for 
the removal of the frog's, and then to 
see the event ptmctually accomplished. 

32. Cried unto the Lord bemuse of 
the frogs. Heb. ’’H" a! debar , upon 
the word (nr matter) of the frogs • L e. 
on the subject of the frogs, in regard to 
them. See Note on (ion. 15 i. Front 
tire force of the original for * cried 7 
(prjT pitzah) it is to be at least in 
ferret! that Moses prayed with great 
earnestness and intensity of spirit, if 
not with special energy of utterance. 
Though the word has a primary refer- 
ence In the use of the voice, yet in Fx„ 
14. 15, it is evidently employed where 
nothing more than a fervent inv.ntaf pe- 
tition is intended. ^Wherefore vriest 
thou (psrrr Utzak) unto me V See 
Note in h>c,-»—- »11 Which he had brought, 
agaimt Phamnh. fleb. t w ‘irs^ 

as her sum k-Phrtroh^ which he had put 
la Pharaoh ; L e. proposed, appointed 
to Pharaoh. In r>lh< r n ol:-. i. m 
I supplication to the Lord rcdatiie to the 
{removal of the-, frogs on the conditions 
j which, lie Xml fixed 1 settled) or agreed to 
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K (\ 1191. 1 

13 And the Loud did according; to ! 
the word uf VI uses: and the frogs j 
die] out of the houses, out of the 
villages, and out of the fields. 

IS And they gathered them to- 
gether upon ’heaps: and the land 
stank. 

I ft Hut when Pharaoh saw that 


! v jth Pharaoh. This sense <d the word 

isr.tih'T mw agreeable to the original, 
mui < ijually so, we think, to the context. 

Ik ihtt * i t <’ /'/‘""res, I'athtT as- 
voiding to tie* Ifnb. f out of the courts.’ | 
The term r^T! hat zeroth is indeed 
erc-sMojiAly applied to < vi])agos;’ but 
its primary sense is t last uf an open 
roust or area 9 a ptii.ee watted or fenced 
Ifpf- round. This is probably the meaning 
here. The writer’s design seems to be 
to say, that the frogs iirst deserted the 
houses, then the court-yards or enclosed 
grounds about the houses, and lastly 
the open fields. 

k M. They gathered them together Upon 

heaps. Heh. f Gathered them together, 

1 leaps, heaps.’ See Note on Gen. 14, it). 
They were now delivered from the prin- 
cipal calamity, but they still laid a most 
cdfensHC evil to endure to keep Pharaoh 
m nmid ofhis promise. Being obliged to 
gather together the dead frogs in heaps, 
the number and size of such masses of 
petrifying matter were so great as to 
fill flu* whole air with an odor that was 
:iiitcderable.;;'k. •T'.'W .■■■ 

IS; When Pharaoh saw that there tins 
as^itc. 1 1 « T*. rr" fc ,H harevahah , a 
brntikhig. Gi\ amiln&i;, a refreshing , 
us rendered, Acts, 3. 10, ‘"When the 
limes of refreshing {amul'vfawi) shall 
twine Irons the presence of the Lord.’ 
Tiie usual elleci of the intermission 
of divine judgments upon obstinate of- 
Jbjiders is here strikingly displayed. 
-Let favor be showed to the wicked, 
yet will he not learn righteousness: 
fa the land of. uprightness w ill lie deal 
unjustly, and will not behold ttej ma- 
jesty of the Lord. 5 Is. 26. 10, The i 



there was l respite, ^he harden- 
ed his heart, and hearkened not 
onto them; as the Lord had 
^id. Ab'A. v 

■ 16 If And the Lord said tin to Mo- 
ses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch out 
thy rod, and smite the dust of the 

i Ecds-.s. II. Hi eh. 7. H. 

respite granted in order to lead the re- 
bellious king to repentance, serves but 
to embolden him in the career of dis- 
obedience, arid harden his heart afresh. 
Without considering either what he had 
lately felt, or what he had reason to 
fear, lie utterly disregards his promise; 
and settles down again into a posture 
of impious defiance of the wrath o| 
heaven. How exact the counterpart 
which this conduct finds in that of sin- 
ners awakened and aroused by some 
startling appeal of Providence or of the 
Holy Spirit. No more striking picture 
of this perverseness has ever been fuN 
nished than that which we find in the 
words of the Psalmist, Ps. IS. 34 — 42. 
c When he slew them, then, they sought 
him: and they returned and inquired 
early after God. And they remembered 
that God was their Rock, and the high 
God their Redeemer. Nevertheless they 
did flatter him with their mouth, and 
they lied unto him with their tongues. 
For their heart was not right with him, 
neither were they steadfast in his cove- 
nant. How oft did they provoke him 
in the wilderness, and grieve him in the 
desert ! Yea, they turned back and 
tempted God, and limited the Holy One 
of Israel. They remembered not his 
hand, nor the day when he delivered 
them from the enemy.’ 

16. Stretch out thy rod. The judg- 
ment now tojae inflicted was to be in- 
dieted without any previous warning. 
On t.he other hand, the fourth and fifth 
were preceded by a warning, while the 
sixth was not ; again, the seventh and 
eighth were announced, but not so the 
ninth ; under the tenth tb e people were 
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land, that it may become lice 
throughout all the land of Egypt. 

J7 And they did so; for Aaron 
stretched out his hand with his 
rod, and smote the dust of the 


earth, and nit became lice in man 
and in beast: all the dust of the 
land became lice throughout all 
the land of Egypt. 

M Vs, 105. 31. 


sent away. Hod was under no obliga- 
tions to make known his purposes to 
Pharaoh before hand, and from his gross 
abuse of 1 1n respite granted him. he 
had no n asnn to be surprised if another 
plague of tenfold severity, or of utter 
destructiveness should suddenly burst 
forth upon him. But though Clod sees 
tit again to { correct* him without warn- 
ing, yet it is 4 with measure, lest ho 
should he brought to nothing. 5 

H. It became Urn, &e. Hob. ES hue 
nim . Ur, r kl <jita, gnats. Of the real 
instrument by which the third plague 
; }t ^ 

;i> most probable, the view given by i he 
;;: i ,|p||jbr,iHhf Victoria!.; : BiMew i The 
MeptituHnt renders the Hebrew word 
'Z^ZZ by ;rr,’t6c^ which means 

l and ■ this rendering 
To ■ great .. respect pf when ywe 
Teeolieet that the translators lived in ! 
Egypt. It is also confinne.il by Origcn 
: immb j'ef p-pic J ;-.who,-. with, the’ Septtiaghrt, 
funs perhaps the best mass of authority 
on such u point which it is possible to 
possess. Osenius, Dr. Boothroyd, and 
m hers, concur in this view of the word; 
hut it is certain that the generality of 
interpreters agree with the common 
translation, which perhaps maybe ac- 
counted for h> the fact, that the noi- 
some parasite is better known ■. in j lie 
West than the mosquito, although, hap* 
pily, neither of them are &o generally 
familiar as in the East. The writer 
has had some experience in dilicrvut 
countries of the misery and continual 
irritation which Die mosquito-gnat oe. 
caMciis, and can say, without the least j 
hesitation, tliat of nil insect plagues ' 

intolerable. IV activity of these in- 
sects, their small size, their insatiable [ 


thirst for blood, and the power of their 
sting, which enable them to run riot not . 
only on the exposed parts of the person, 
but on those that are thinly covered, ns 
the it r ->. s i.-t-i remit i exi t< m «* a ca- 
lamity during the seasons in which tin v 
most abound. The painful sensation 
which their sting produces, and the in- 
tolerable and protracted itching which 
ensues, with the combined torture re- 
sulting from the indict ion of fresh stings 
while the former are still smarting, is 
scarcely less distressing to the mind 
than to the body. To secure sleep at 
night, the inhabitants of the countries 
infested by these insects are obliged to 
■shelter tlieihselves'.iiiider ■' iac»S : «|«itp-net'S; 
or curtains : and it deserves to be men- 
tioned that this precaution was used by 
the ancient Egyptians, There is a re- 
markable passage m this subject in 
Herodotus. After mentioning how the 
country is infested by gnats, he says 
that as the wind will not allow these 
insects to ascend to any considerable 
elevation, the inhabitants of Upper 
.Egypt sleep in turrets to avoid these 
: tormentors :j but . that J'nV lower." Egypt: . 
the people sleep securely underneath 
their nets with which they ilsh by day, 
and which they spread over their beds 
at night* This lias puzzled translators 
and others ; but it is a fact that mos- 
quitoes and other hies will not pass 
through nets, the meshes of which are 
much more than large enough to admit 
them. This is practically known in 
some parts of Italy, where the inhabit- 
ants use net window-curtains which 
freely admit the air while they exclude 
gnats and flics. How severely ibis ca- 
lamity was felt is evinced by the fact 
that the Egyptians and other n aborts 
of antiquity had gods whose especial 
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1 $ And <dlie magicians did so with 
their ouelisiutments to bring forth 
och.7. il. 

prmincc it was to protect them from 
these tiii'I other ‘flies.’ The ‘Baalze- 
buly or ‘god of flies,’ so often men- 

* fiorwd in Scripture, was a deity of this 
description. Wo read also of towns 
near lakes and marshy grounds (where 
these insects particularly abound) be-' 
iitjpb'iorted on account of this nuisance, 
as- well as of Important military under- 
takings being relinquished. As the mos- 
quitoes breed in marslvy soil, and par- 
ticularly in moist rice-grounds, where 
such exist, the annual overflowing of 
the Nile renders Egypt but too favor- 
able to their production. They accord- 
ngly appear in immense swarms, and 
the testimony of travellers concur in 
declaring that there is no country, in 
the old continent at least, where the 
mosquito-gnats are so numerous and 
voracious as in Egypt, or where the j 
pain of their wound and the consequent 
smart, and itching are so acute. We 
have abstained from describing them, 
as their general appearance and habits 
do not differ from those of the common 
gnat ; hut there is no comparison in the 
degree of annoyance which they occa- 
sion. The Egyptian gnat is rather 
small. It is ash-colored, with white 
spots on the articulation of the legs, 
l! may ho objected to the view of the 
text which we have taken, that it de- 
tracts from the miraculous nature of 
the usiinlion to suppose it connected 
with injects which Egypt miluraHtj pro* 
duces in such abundance. But this oh* 
jVciion equally applies to 4 lice, 5 which 
swarm there to such a. degree that it is 
difficult for the most cleanly persons to 
k< opt h, an selves wladly free from them. 
If we take either reading, it is only 
necessary to conclude (which the text 
expressly states) drat the creatures 
were brought in swarms most extraor- 
dinary even in Egypt, and perhaps that 


lice, but they v could not : so there 
were lice upon man, and upon beast. 

P Luke 10. 18. 2 Tim. 3. 9, 9. 

they were brought thus abundantly at a 
time of the year when they do not usu- 
ally abound.’ Piet. Bib. 

IS. The magicians did so, &c. — but 
could not. That is, they tried the ut- 
j most of their skill to imitate the mira- 
cle, but they could not. The motives 
which led them at first to engage in the 
contest with Moses, the shame of de- 
sisting, and some slight appearances 
of success in their former attempts, 
prompted them still to carry on their 
imposture in the present instance. But 
all was unavailing. With all their skill 
in magic, and with all their dexterity 
in deceiving the spectators, they could 
not even succeed so far as they had 
| already done in producing a specious 
counterfeit of the work of Moses. Had 
they hitherto performed real miracles, 
how came they to he baffled now ? It 
cannot be a greater miracle to produce 
lice or gnats, than to turn rods into 
serpents, water into blood, or to create 
frogs. It is indeed often said that they 
I were now laid under restraint . But it 
| does not appear, from the text, that 
they were laid under any other restraint 
than that which arose from the imprac- 
ticability of the thing itself compared 
with their other performances. The 
vermin now produced were so minute 
that it is inconceivable that any human 
artifice should even appear to produce 
them. Besides in all the former in- 
stances tlie magicians knew beforehand 
what they were to undertake, and had 
time for preparation. But now, as the 
plague came without warning, they had 
no opportunity for contriving any 'expe- 
dient for imitating or impeaching the 
act of Moses. And had they been al- 
lowed time, how was It possible for 
them to make it appear, that they pro- 
duced these creatures by which they 
themselves and all the country were ai* 
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10 Then the magicians said unto 
riuu\u h. This /■• '] the limjer nf j 
(tod: and Pharaoh’s ** heart was 
hardened, and he hearkened not 
unto them : as the Lord had said. 
;._'0 f And the Loud said unto Mo- 
M“S « Lise up early in Use morning, 

q 1 Sun. it. 3. i». Mato 12. 2L Luke 

II, *:<s. fur, I,;. • Cil T. 

ready covered? What then was more 1 
natural than that the aWtheness of, 
their present aftrmpts should he ex- 1 
pressly mentioned, and that loo with- 
out implying that they had really suc- 
ceeded in any former instance? 

19. This in the finder of God* That 
is the special work and power of God ; 
v ho is said, after the manner of men, 
lo do things by hiv hand or ‘finger Ps. 
|i : -L— • 102. 109. 27—1 Sant" 0. IK To 
tins phraseology Christ had reference 
when he: refuted those who withstood 
bis miracles, as these magicians did 
' Moses ; Luke,' 11. 20* 4 If 1 with the 
jhrxtr aj God cast out devils f which 
another Evangelist expresses thus; 4 If 
I cast om devils by t he Spirit of God .■ 1 1 
may well be doubted, however, whether 
by this acknowledgment the magicians 
intended to award any honor to Moses 
and Anvon, or even to the true God. 
Tlfe. ( rymal expression as uttered by 
them, may have reference not to Jeho- j 
v.ih, hut to the divinities worshipped in ! 
Kgyj-t ; so that it is simply equivalent 
to say ms, that were it not for the hi- 
t Bible agency of the gods (Mlohim), 
,Mre«,'S uml Aaron were no belter work- 
er ■ of wonders than themselves, but 
that in some way umieemm table they 
v ere frustrated in their attempts. This \ 
u as the best apology they could make 
for their own failure of success, and to 
pre-tent I'luirotth from reproaching them j 
with the want of skill in their profes- ' 

tut r dried. How clearly does it appear 
from this, tl at unbelief w ill sometimes 
gumve the refutation of the lies by 


and stand before Pita rack ; (lo. be 
cometh forth to the water;) and 
say unto him, Thus sailh the Loud, 
i Let my people go, that they may 
serve me : 

21 Else, if thou wilt not let my 
people go, behold, I will send 
swarms ofjhns upon thee, and np» 

. , vur> j. 


which it is nouiv-iicd, \Y!m v. uub? 
not hurt! thought that this eonfcsMon 
of the magicians, winch was a virtual 
avowal of the hnpolency of their craft, 
together with the striking displeasure 
of the Almighty, manifested in the new 
ealiiuiily visited upon him, would have, 
made the haughty monarch at least be- 
gin to water in his resolution l But mi. 
We still read the affecting record of 
his perverseness and his guilt, showing 
that lie grew more and more obstinate. 
‘Though thou shouldest bray a fool in 
a mortar with a pestle, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him A 

20 , Rise v]i early in the morning;, 
mid stand before Pharaoh , &e. The 
servant of God was not to be behind- 
hand with the earliest morning visita- 
tion of Pharaoh lo the god of his idol- 
atry, uowvas lie to be daunted or deter- 
red by what had happened from again, 
meeting him face to face, and renewing 
his inexorable demands. Proud and im* 
permits and exasperated as he was, he 
-wo .rr -hi to L*‘ oLilieuaed m 1 he name 
of the Most High, to let the captives go 
free, and in case of his refusal, to pre- 
pare to encounter another detuehment 
of the Lord’s armies, no Jess fierce am! 
formidable than that from which he had 
just been delivered— -provided indeed 
he were delivered from it, which is net 
expressly staled. Jehovah had but to 
‘ hiss for tiie fly/ and the winged in- 
sect hosts would be present, in count- 
less multitudes, to execute his orders. 

21. I will send swarms of flies upon 
thee, &c. Bob, arob, a mixture, or 
mixed swarm; i. e. probably of dies, 
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on thy servants, and upon thy be full of swarms of flies , and 
people, and into thy houses: and also the ground wliereon they 
the houses of the Egyptians shah are, 

wn>p% }mnmls,and other vexatious and jeeture what kind of fly is meant* or 
stinging insects. It will be observed whether, indeed, the plague consisted 
that ‘flies’ in our version, being printed in flies at all. The language of the 24th 
in Italics, is not in the original, nor is verse is remarkable; c The land was 
U i»a«y to ascertain precisely what kind corrupted by reason of the swarm/ 
of su 'am or mixture, formed the eon- which could hardly apply to any ‘fly, 
slilur-uts of the fourth plague. The properly so called. If also we refer to 
origin, il term, Z^H a rob, applied in Kx. Ps. 78. 4b, we see the A rob is described 
k\ lo mui, ami rendered, ‘a mixed as devouring the Egyptians, which is 
mull iheby comes from ZZ$ to mingle, an act that seems inapplicable to a fly, 
and is understood by most of the Jew- Upon the whole, we strongly incline to 
islt interpreters to imply a mixed mul- the opinion which hhs .'found ; s'<wie : 

Htnde of noisome beasts. Thus, Targ. supporters of late years, that the Egyp« 
Jer. ‘A mixed swarm of wild beasts. 3 tian beetle ( blatta JEgyptiaca) is de- 
Cjhalh^A' mixed swrmbf wild beasts of noted in this place. • The beetle* wMfch 
the field/ Josephus, ‘Various. .sorts of is almost every where •. a nuisance, is . 
pt'hiiJcntial creatures. 3 Hah. Solomon, particularly abundant and offensive in 
‘All kinds of n nomous animals, as scr- Egypt, and all the circumstances ‘which 
penis and scorpions. 3 Aben Ezra, “All the Scriptures in different places inti- 
Urn wild beasts intermingled together, mates concerning the Arab, applies with 
as lions, bears, and leopards. 3 The Sept, much accuracy to this species. It de* 
bow c \< r, renders it by m> ^vmv, dog.jly , vours every thing that comes in its way, 
from its biting, an in* eel that fastens even clothes, books, and plants, and 
its teeth h> deep in the flesh, and sticks does not hesitate to inflict severe bites 
so v*Ty close, that it oftentimes makes on man. If also we conceive that one 
cattle run mad. The etymology of the object of these plagues was to chastise 
wool le.uis ns, on the whole, to regard the Egyptians through their own idols, 

&s probably true the rendering given there is no creature of its class which 
JV. 78. 45, , ‘lie sent (Z^Z a rob) divers could be more fitly employed than this 
v,r/,v of dies among them which de- insect. What precise place it filled in 
vourvd t hem / so that it was not one the religious system of that remarkable 
particular kind, but all sorts of vexa- people has never, we believe, been ex* 
iNis, winged creatures of the smaller actly determined; but that it occupied 
mingled together in one prodi* a conspicuous place among their sacred 
gioim -warm, it must be admitted, how- creatures seems to be evinced by the 
that there is so striking a simi- fact, that there is scarcely any figure 
la my between this anil what we have which occurs more frequently in Egyp- 
aujipmed to be the preceding plague, as tian sculpture and painting. Visiters to 
lo uuu eome roimtontiuce to the sug- the British Museum may satisfy them- 
uestioH oi the Editor oi the Pictorial selves of this fact, and they, will also 
hibk. * As the word Arab implies a observe a remarkable colossal figure of 
.mixture, the Vulgate has translated it a beetle in greenish colored granite. ' 
‘all sorts of files/ and from thence cm* Figures of beetles cut in grecn-colorcd ' 
u Tr ' :> !i * Mvnrms of flies/ where it is to stone occur very frequently in the an- 
. be: observed that ‘flies/ in Italics, -is hot dent tombs of Egypt. ; They are. gener- 
--f.. Vbm;. '".ally plain 
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22 And n I will sever in that day 
the land of Goshen, in which my 
people dwell, that no swarms of 
Hies shall he there; to the end 
■ thou may est know that , I am the 
Lord, in the midst of the earth. 

«di. (l b 0.9ft. A M, *\ . A U i'.7. a U*. is 

figures cut on their hacks, and others 
have keen found with human funds. 
The Egyptian beetle is about the sue ! 
of the common beetle, and its general ! 
color i- ;<]--<* flack. It is chiefly «:li» } 
tmgutsiiod by having a broad white hand 
upon the anterior margin of its oval 
cor-1' t." Virt. lllhfn. The render will 
pewhe that I ho real nature of this 
judgment is still a matter of great un- 
certainty, and one on which we can 
senmdy obtain even a balance of prob- 
abilities. 1' ; T-h$ '■grbund/upm tiido'h 

they art. it is not clear to what the 
J ^dirhhpaji' -refer: s. ; If it be to ' flic 
;:;vhasedJ : ;sWam, ; it ato.it Id" seep to carry 
■ : -.tiiat '■ they . were-- some 
kind reptile* t, probably of the 

species, agddi' this .were so.,, it 
firs the above interpretation of beetles : j 
' ; : irip're'.fh%i4H'eiy thasyaiiy tiling- that, has 

1 mi sever, Heifi -^5^' 
Inphti'fhif I will marvellously sever; 
i; e. will separate and exempt in a mar- 
vellous manner. Accordingly, the fir. 
renders it, d will marvellously glorify, 
or miraculously honor;’ the same word 
whit h occurs Luke, 5, 2, <», ‘And 
were nil a nia^ed, an l glorified Gold 
c ' -Ig ‘3^ f ^CjripAy .■ 

that the Lord hath set opart him that is 
godljj for himself;’ he. hash glorious- 
lyorhonorablydi^tingubhcdjdiseruru- 
nal cd, UjijiropiiaU'd idol that i'- gfudly. 
Again, h\. 113. 10, * Su sliiill wo be ,vr j a* 
rated, I and thy people, from all the 
litebpd ffifit are upon the face of the 

event : ‘For wherewith thou didst pun- 
['■m cur adversaries, by the same thou 


23 i ntl I will put a division bo 
tween my people end thy people : 
to-morrow shall this sign be. 

24 And the Lord did so: and 
x there came a grievous swarm of 
flies into the house of Dharaoh, and 

X v-s. TS. 45. & 105. SI. 

didst glorify us whom thou lud si cull 
cd. J — — - -IT / will put a division. lieb, 
pjQ samti peduth, I will pul or 

set redemption . Ps. 11 1.0, ‘He .sent re- 
dempiion unto his people.* The Gr. 
renders it by £ianm\n division, or ditt* 
thief inn, the same word which occurs 
limn. 3. *3, 1 The righteousness of God 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unloull 
and upon all them that believe : for there 
is no differ cure (rW; r ->>i) J Hilda rfolhe 
plagues appear to have, been common to 
■the- ■.Egyptians' nM4ff : ebre , i;vs. , '; : .'Wlfehii ■ 
easily understand that the latter were 
included in these visitations, to punish 
them for their partially favoring the 
idolatries of Egypt, and for their unbe- 
lief, But as tiiis may have contributed 
to prevent the Egyptians from seeing the 
j -finger of God in the previous plagues, a 
distinction was heueefiirth to be mady, 
and tbe land of Goshen to be exempted 
from the calami ties still impending, ft 
was a s division’ strikingly illustrative 
of that final diversity of allotment 
which awaits the two great classes of 
men, the righteous and the wicked, in 
the great day of discrimination, H may 
be remarked that as the preceding von r; 
announces the severing of the laud of 
Goshen from the rest of Egypt , some of 
the Jewish commentators understand by 
this verse not a* mere repetition of tie 
former, but an assurance that if ever 
any of the Israelites should chaner tr* 

1 e n any other part of Egy pi, tin y 
should there also remain ituifijufed by 
the plague. 

24. 

Hub. '’TDw arob kn&dd, a kru vy 
swarm. The epithet ia the original 
may apply either to the gi ievoutnest 
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into his servants’ houses, and into 
nil the land of Egypt : the hind Was 
corrupted by reason of the swarm 

tif.j Hies* 

':15 *' Ami Pharaoh called for Mo- 
mi-S ami lor Aaron, ami said, Go ye, 
smrihce to your God in the land. 

And Moses said, It is not meet 

*u tii' 1 }>1 guc considered in its effects, 
or t*» the vast numbers of the insects by 
v, hieh it was brought about* See Note 

«ui Gen, 50, !), *i ■ The land was cor* 

mptetl; oj Jleb, 1 destroyed as the 
a ord off.' n signifies. See Note nti Gen. 
A Kb By the land wea.ro probably to 
understand the 1 inhabitants of the laud,’ 
who were destroyed in the sense of be- 
ing reduced to the greatest extremities, 
mid of suitering an annoyance that was j 
almost beyond endurance, in addition I 
to which probably many of them aetu- j 
ally perished in consequence of the in* 
liammathm produced by the bites or 
stings of the venomous insects. The 
original word, however, is often used to 
signify the afflictive and wasting effects 
of a judgment which at the same time 
in 11s short of actually extinguishing life. 
Thus Jin; Psalmist says of tins and the 
preceding p] ague of '■ frogs , ■ Ps. 78. 45, 
e lie sent, divers sorts of flies among 
them, which devoured them 
yokel urn) f and frogs which destroyed 
them (ttr.^rhbT Uishhith'im, corrupted 
them).'* It is probably to this judgment 
more especially that the author of the 
Booh oi Wisdom alludes when he- says, 
eh. Jo. S— JO, ■ Anti indeed thou mildest. 
Ihuje* cii* -mies io confess that it is thou 
v ho dciiverest from all evil : For them 
Jho lutings of grasshoppers and flies 
hilled, neither was there found any re- 
medy foi their life ; for they were wor- 
thy to b* punished by such. But thy 
soiL". not the very teeth of venomous 
dragons overcame, for thy mercy was 
ever by them,:’- It is, however, but fair 
to remark I hat seme commentators of 
note suppose that the i corruption’ or 
;Vot. I ■ , 10 V/-V. 


so to do; foi tve shall sacrifice ythe 
abomination of the Egyptians to 
the Lord our God: Lo, shall we 
sacrifice the abomination of the 
Egyptians before their eyes, and 
will they not stone us ? 

V Gen. 43. 32. & 46. 31. Deut. 7; 25, 25. & 

|4M1 

, i destruction’ of the land here mentioned 
was the spoiling, devouring, or cousum- 
' ilig of the fruits of the laud, the herbage, 
[ the young grain, the pasture grounds, 
&e. i f the plague consisted of .warms 
: of beetles t this is not an improbable sup- 
position,. ■ - ; ■ ; 

■ 25. Go- ye , sacrifice to yoyr &od in-lM 
. land, . It is evident that each successive 
plague thus fir exceeded in intensity 
that which went before it, and so griev 
pus was the present, that with a view 
to its removal Pharaoh sent for Moses 
and Aaron and proposed to them a com* 
promise. Unable to bear the torment* 
ing scourge, and yet unwilling to resign 
his grasp of his Hebrew bondmen, he 
flatters himself that by a half-way meas- 
ure he may secure himself from injury 
in both respects. He consents that they 
should sacrifice to tlieir God, provided 
they would do it in the land of Egypt. 

26. Moses said, It is not meet so to do. 
Heb. p mr^i) itfc lo mkan Ims- 
oth kin , it is not appointed , ordained , 
constituted , so to do. The reply of Mo- 
ses was prompt and decided. lie knew 
his duty too well thus to depart, in the 
least degree, from the strict import of 
his instructions* Implicit: obedience was 
his only rule of conduct, and by adher- 
ing in the most inflexible manner to the 
expressed will of Jehovah, the name of 
Moses has come down to the latest gen- 
eration honored by the testimony of 
s pre-eminent fidelity—' Moses was faith- 
\fulm all his housed Fur from accept- 
; ing this concession, he tells Pharaoh 
j there is no alternative. His entire re - 
| quhition must be complied with, or it 
I would amount to no Ring. He more- 
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27 We will go « three days* jour- 
ney into the" wilderness,. and sacri- 
fice ;o the Lord our God, as » he 
shall command us. 

K eh, 3. 18. » eh. 3. 12. 

over condescends to .state the reason 
v'hy it, is impossible to listen, to such a 
proposal, He ill effect presents his ob- 
jections in the form of a dilemma: if 
we vdenti.ce here, we must do it either 
after the maimer of the Egyptians, or 
of t he Israelites, l f alter their manner, 
that would he. an abomination to the 
herd our find; if after our own man- 
ner, that would he an abomi. nation to 
them, and they will stone us; for they 
will not endure to see us slay those ani- 
mals tor sacrifice, which they adore as 
deities, (’hah • For the beasts \v Inch the 
Egyptians \x orship, shall we offer for sa- 
crifice ; In, shall we offer for sacrifice the 
Pea s( s which the Egyptians worship?’ 

21. An he shall command us The Is- 
raelites knew not, therefore, precisely 
in what manner they should serve the 
Lord, till they came tc> the place ap- 
pointed. "So ..Moses say sy di. Kh 28, 
*\Vo know not with what we must serve 
the Lord until we come thither,* 

28. Only ye shall not go very far away. 
The haughty monarch still shrinks from 
tin n-wrumUtiatml. submission to the man- 
date oi heaven. He will yield the form- 
er point, and allow them to go nut of 
Egypt, hut then they must agree not to 
go very far away,— a stipulation of 
u Inch the object evidently was to keep 
them still vu'hin his lenii. In this, 
mid still more dearly in the subsequent 
incidents, the king betrays his suspicion 
that under the plea of going into the 
wilderness to worship their God, the; 
real intent urn of the Hebrews was to 
make their escape from his power al- 
together, Indeed it must bo admitted 
that the rmi question before Pharaoh 
wa« mi merely the ostensible matter, 
whether the Hebrews were to be allow* 


28 And Pharaoh said, I will let you 
go, that ye may sacrifice to the Lord 
your God in the wilderness: only 
ye shall not go very far away’: 
h entreat for me, 

b ver. 8. ch. 0. 2S. livings 13.8. 

ed a week's holiday, to go and hold 
their feast in the desert, but whether lie 
was henceforth to lose entirely so con- 
siderable and so useful a part, of the 
population of the kingdom. Tin’s was 
the Egyptian view of the question ; to 
which is to be added tlu* approhensinn 
that becoming thus independent of their 
control, they might one day resolve 
themselves into a very dangerous bus- 
tile power on the frontiers, whether in 
the desert as pastoral nnmndes, or as a 
settled people in. Palestine, Viewing 
the matter thus, as the Egyptian king 
unquestionably did, his conduct , though 
no more excusable, is somewhat less 
surprising-, Jt goes to illustrate his po- 
sition to bear in mind, that he conic! sty 
he had not brought them into bondage. 
They had labored for a century in the 
public service j whence the king, or few 
Egyptians then living, had ever known 
••then* otherwise, than as botidsmeh,'-Md ; 
few, if any Hebrews then living, could 
remember when they were free. In 
these circumstances it may justly he 
doubted whether there is now any state 
having bondsmen, however acquired, 
which would consent to part with them 
on much easier terms than the urgent 
compulsion to which God had recourse 
with Pharaoh, Corrupt human nature 
has ever shown an inveterate pcrtinaci 
ty in holding on to a usurped dominion 
over a nation or community of slaves. 
No matter how clear their right lobe 
free, or how great the injustice or op- 
pression of detaining them in bondage , 
yet for the most part men will ‘'harden 
their hearts, * just as did Pharaoh, in re-, 
•skiing the claims of justice, and will 
resign their asserted possessions only 
with (heir lives. 



C3IAPTER IX, 


29 And Moses said, Behold, I go 
out from thee, and i will entreat 
the Lena that the swarms of flies 
may depart from Pharaoh, from 
ids servants, and from his people, 
t.HDumjw; hut let not Pharaoh 
•- deal deceitfully any more, in not 
letting the people go to sacrifice to 
the Lori*. 

30 And Moses went out from Pha- 
raoh, and •! entreated the Loud : 

31. Ami the Lout* did according to 
the word of Moses ; and he removed 
the swarms of flics from Phara- 
oh, from his servants, and from 
his people; there remained not 


nRHEM the Lord said unto Moses, 
a Go in unto Pharaoh, and tell 
him, Thus saith the Loud G od of 
the Hebrews, Let my people go, 
that they may serve me. 

2 For if thou b refuse to let { hem 
go, and wilt hold them, still. 

< 3 Behold, the « hand of the Lord 
is upon thy cattle which is in the 
field, upon the horses, upon the- 
asses, upon the camels, upon the 
oxen, and upon the sheep: there 
shall he a very grievous murrain. 
e ver. 15, ch. 4. 21 *ch. 8, 1. I* ch. 8. 2. 


,29— *>33. I will entreat ■ the. Lord* As 
Pharaoh.; had. appended to his. proposal 
a request that .Moses would intercede 
for him v. ith the Lord for the removal 
of the plague, he expresses Ms readiness 
to do so, hut he at the same time bids 
him beware of acting any more deceit- 
lull y with the Lord or his servants. 
Those that have once been perfidious 
an* justly liable to suspicion, and there- 
fore h;nc uo grounds to take it. ill that 
they are admonished on this score in re- 
gard to the. future. With what pro- 
priety Moses* exhorted Pharaoh to be- 
ware of violating Ids promise again up* 
pears from the sequel. Xo sooner was 
this v d, amity over-past, than like a bent 
how the spirit of the king sprung hack 
to its former habitual obstinacy, and 
li»*edh*v, of the admonition and of his 
mu* word, he refused to let the peo- 
pLym | 


arrows from Jehovah’s qtliver. His last 
recent breach of faith was so gross an 
affront both to God and to Moses, that 
we might have looked for the infliction of 
another judgment without the least pre- 
monition. But warning is here given of 
another plague of still more deadly na- 
ture than any of the preceding, in ease he 
should persist in refusing to let the peo- 
ple go. W ould that his compliance had 
spared the historian the necessity of re- 
lating any thing but the threatening! 
But alas ! we pass directly into the nar- 
rative of its execution, 

2. W'dt hold them still . Heb. 

tn mahazik ham , strengthened upon 
them; i. e. forcibly detaining them. 

3. Behold) the hand of the Lord is 
upon the cattle, &c. Heb. mm m 
min yad Yehovah koyah , the hand of 
the Lord (is) being (i, c. made to be) 
upon the cattle, &e. Carrying still the 
future import which so frequently per- 
tains to the present participle. The 
plague in this instance was to come di- 
rectly from the hand of tl e Lord, with- 
out the intermediate wielding or wav- 
ing of Aaron’s rod, — — "5T A very griev- 
ous 'murrain. Heb. Ij&B ‘im richer 
kabed mead, a pestilence very heavy; L e. 
a very great and general mortality, as 


CHAPTER. IX. 

In flmr successive plagues of con- 
stantly increasing severity had Pharaoh 
Mnudy Noon made to fuel the lighting 
dmvit o{ the heavy arm of the divine in - 
dignation, without yet being brought to 
suhiftif to the maridim of heaven. He 
consequently yet stands a mark for the 
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4 And * the Lord shall sever be- 
tween the cattle of Israel, and the 
entile of Egypt: and there shall 
nothing die of all that is the chil* 

<1 rent’s of Israel. 

5 And the Lord appointed a set 

d ch. S, 2*2. 

appears from v. t». The original word 
jVtr ‘murrain)’ when applied to men, is 
translated * pestilence and is rendered 
in the ( i k. both here and elsewhere, by 
, death. See Note on Ex. 5. 3, Our 
English word * murrain’ conies either 
from the French mourir , to die , or from 
the Greek yaomvo^ to grow lean , to 
waste away. It is with us applied to a 
a particular contagious disease among 
cattle, the symptoms of which are a 
hanging down and swelling of the head, 
abundance «d gum in the eyes, rattling 
in the throat, difficulty of breathing, 
palpitation of the heart, staggering, a 
hot breath, and a shining tongue; all 
which symptoms prove that a general 
inflammation lias taken place. But as 
no particular disorder is here specified, 
mortality would have been a better rend- 
ering. There was a peculiar afiliction 
in the judgment of the murrain, not only 
from the Egyptians being dependent on 
their animals in various ways for their 
sustenance and comfort, but also from 
their being compelled to witness their 
excruciating sufferings without the pow« 
elic;jh The :ppor:beasts : ; 

having their being under a constitution 
iu which they arc a sort of appendage 
to man, they are made subject to suiFor- 
ing by reason of Jiis sin, or as Jeremiah' 

< V‘{ |t ^ it . » M I .h b ‘her ! he wit IO d- 

ii"^ of the land, the beasts are eon- 
Kirnedd ’Phis infliction therefore was 
il trm! to iT.uraoh hud the. Egyptians 
whether they would be at all wrought 
upon *;t u s ,» w in ;],<* wfi > S- of fj «*ir 
sin «s evinced in llu* sufferings of the 
:;iy life -1-f re ; siht^pe ■; 

tune, m order to iinpr< ».s them still mere 


time, saying, To-morrow the Loan 
shall do this thing in the land. 

8 And the Lord did that thing cm 
the morrow, and c all the cattle of 
Egypt died : but of the cattle of the 
children of Israel died not one. 

<5 Ps. 78. 50, 

forcibly with the displeasure of God 
against them, the Israelites, whom they 
| so much despised and oppressed, were 
entirely exempt from this calamity. 

5. To-morrow the Lord shaft do this 
thing in the land. The fixing of the 
time in this manner would make the 
judgment when it came the more re- 
markable. £ We know not what any day 
will bring forth, and therefore cannot, 
say what, we will do to-morrow, but 
God can.’ Henry, 

6. All the cattle of Egypt died. That 
is, some of all sorts; not absolutely 
each and every one ; for wc find, v. fit, 
25, some remaining which were smitten 
by a subsequent plague. This peculiar 
usage of the word £ all, ? as denoting 
some of all kinds, instead of the abso- 
lute totality of the number spoken of, 
is of great importance to a right un- 
derstanding of the sacred Scriptures 
throughout. Thus, 1 Tim. 2, 4, ‘Who 
will have aft men to he saved, and to 
come unto a knowledge of the truth 

i. c. all classes and ranks of men ; for 
he had just before exhorted that prayers 
should be made for * kings and for all 
that are in authority;’ implying, that 
as no order of men are placed without 
the pale of salvation, so none should 
be left out of the supplications of the 
.saints. In like manner it is to he ob- 
served, that while in v.20, of this > hup- 
ter it is said That £ the hail smote every 
herb of the field,’ in ch. 10, 15, we are 
told that the locusts ate 4 every 'herb. of 
the land which the hail had left.' For 
a full and interesting illustration of tins 
phraseology, see 3.P. Smith’s Geology 
and Scripture Compared, p. 247, m f as- 
pect to thy universality of ti a deluge 
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b. a i49i'i * 

7 And Pharaoli sent, and behold, 
there was not one of the cattle, of 
(he Israelites dead. And f the heart 
of Pharaoli was hardened, and lie 
did not let the people :r->. 

8 If And the Loan said unto Moses 
and unto Aaron, Take to you hand- 
fuls of a sties of die furnace, and let 
Moses sprinkle it. toward the hea- 
ven in the sight of Pharaoh. 

P And St shall become small dust 

t do T. M, * s. 

7. I n u Vharmh seat, &e, This shows 
that iw was at least somewhat impress- 
ed by lh** plague as a calamity of very 
nnnelkeis operation. His sending to 
ascertain the fact of tin? Israelite's’ ex* 
oinpti*ai indicates that he was not satis* 

. died "willr reports to that effect. But 
whether the result of the mission con- 
vinced hint that the hand of God was in 
the affliction or not, il is clear that no 
permanent good impression was made 
upon him. His heart remained still un- 
fcofienodjundlie refused to let Israel go. 

S. Take to you handfuls of ashes of 
the furnace 9 fce. Something similar to 
this is still to bo recognized in the ma- 
ledictory usages of the East. ‘When 
*hc magicians pronounce an impreca- 
tion on an individual, a village, or a 
country, ihey take ashes of cow’s dung 
(or from a common fire,) and throw 
them In th mi\ saying to the objects 
el their displeasure, such a sickness, or 
tmrh a curse, shall surely come upon 
yui/ Roberts, The obstinacy of Pha* 
mob under mh-Ii an accumulation of 
calk, warnings, and judgments was be* 
waning emihmuljy a sin of a more and 
nmr 1 aggravated character, and it was 
tlmrtdbrc fining that the punishments it 
in* unv«i should also be of a growing in* 
hardly, As 1 lie ravages of the pesti* 
’'■no-* thni had wasted their flocks and 
Tads had proved unavailing, a plague 
was now to be stun that should 'seize 
ilf-ir bo;|h*N and loach them to the 
fuiek, The Hob. term for ‘ ashes,’ a,s 
10 * 


in all the land of Egypt, and shall 
be g a boil breaking forth with blains 
upon man, and upon beast, through- 
out all the land of Egypt. 

10 And they took ashes of the fur- 
nace, and stood before Pharaoh ; 
and Moses sprinkled it up toward 
heaven : and it became h a boil 
breaking forth with blains upon 
man, and upon beast. 

E Rev. 16. hDeut S8.S7. 


it comes from a root signifying ‘ to 
blow,’ properly denotes the fine cine- 
real particles which are carried off in 
the dense clouds of smoke arising from 
a furnace. The original for f furnace’ sig- 
nifies also a ‘ lime-kiln or brick-kiln;’ 
and as these were among the instru- 
ments of oppression to the Israelites, it 
was fitting that they should be convert- 
ed to a means of chastisement to the 
Egyptians, for God oftentimes makes 
men to recognize, their sin in their pun 
isliment. 

0. If shall become dusty &c.; i. e. it 
s.hall by a miraculous diffusion become 
a fine cinder-like sleet floating in the 
atmosphere above the surface of the 
earth like a cloud of dust which does 
not subside, and wherever it lights up- 
on the persons of men causing a ‘ boil 
breaking forth with blains.’ Hub . i boil 
budding, germinating, or efflorescing 
with pustules or blisters.’ The original 
term for ‘ boil,’ *prT2S shehin f denotes 
an inflammation , which gives us the true 
sense of the obsolete wore! i blains,’ ac- 
companied with a sense of tormenting 
heat, which first produces a morbid tu- 
mor, and then a malignant nicer. In 
dob, 2. 7, 8, the word occurs in the sense 
of a burning itch or an inflamed scab, 
which Job could not remove with his 
nails, and was there lore obliged to make 
use of a potsherd, or fragment of a 

In the ease of the Egyptians, the ‘She* 
luff wn,s of a still more virulent nature, 
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11 And the * magicians could not 

stand, before Moses, because of the 
boil : for the boll was upon the 
magicians, and upon all the Egyp- 
tians. ; 

12 And the Lord hardened the ! 
heart of .Pharaoh, and he hearkened 
not unto them ; k as the Lord had 
spoken unto Moses. 

13 If And the Lord said unto Mo* 
i ch. 8. 18, H>. *2 Tim. 3. 9. k <$. 4. 21. 

so that they were in fact visited with a 
treble punishment al once, viz. achhg 
boils, nauseous ulcers, and burning itch. 
To this severe plague the threatening 
of Moses, Dent. 28. 27, obviously has 
reference ; ‘The Lord will smite thee 
with the hatch of Egypt , and with the 
emerods, and with the scab, and with 
the itch whereof thou eanst not be heal- 
ed.’ The Or. renders it by tXe <k, ulcer , 
which occurs, Rev, H>, 2, which in our 
version »s translated ‘noisome and griev- 
ous sore.’ The judgment of the first 
via!, therefore^ considered in the letter, 
was similar to that of the sixth plague 
of Kgypt. ' b/vLvL 

1 1 . The magicians could not stand be- 
fore Mines. They had probably hither- 
to continued to linger about the person 
of Pharaoh, mm Uniting him in his ob- 
stinate refusal to let the people go, and 
pretending that though Moses had thus 
far performed works beyond their skill, 
yet they should doubtless be too hard 
ibr him at last ; but now, being seized 
with these loathsome and painful ul- 
cers, they were utterly confounded, and 
quitting the court in disgrace, were 
henceforth no more heard of, See an 
allusion to this purl of the sacred his* 

tbry „ .! ft irh & ■ , Ik 

12. .4 ml the hard hardened f he heart 

f }’ r- , I 5 f i. “tt ,!<<!(! - - 1 ?n 

ft ipii&pof t.v;of Hlo t CFidg .'JCpte cm Ex. 

that 

■: tli e- ? 

, passage, find t expressly said that he 


| ses, i Rise up early ia the morning, 

I and stand before Pharaoh, and say 
unto him, Thus saith the Lord 
; God of the Hebrews, Let my peo- 
ple go, that they may serve me. 

14 For I will at this time send all 
my plagues upon thine heart, and 
upon thy servants, and upon thy peo- 
ple : »* that thou mavest know that 
there is none like me in all the earth. 

I ch. 8. 20. » ch. 8. 10. 


did harden it. Here, it is true, the 
effect is ascribed to the divine agency, 
bat after what we have remarked at 
so much length on this subject in that 
place, the reader will scarcely be in 
danger of putting a wrong construction 
on the words. It is not to be understood 
that God, by a positive, act, created any 
hardness of heart in. Pharaoh, or that 
lie immediately put forth any influence 
to render him callous and incapable of 
right feeling. He hud before harden- 
ed his own heart by resisting both *i,e 
grace and the wrath of heaven, and un- 
tiling more is meant by the expression 
before us, than that God was pleased to 
leave him under the control of hi- mui 
strong delusions, and so to order the 
events of his providence as to make him 
more and more obstinate. In no other 
sense did God harden his heart, than, by 
permitting hint to rush forward in pm- 
ci’-cly such a course of rebellion ns 
would issue in bis hardening his own 
heart. But even this was u fearful judg- 
ment, and one that speaks awfully to 
those who do tin loner to their own con. 
sciences and sin with u high hand. 

14. I nit l send all ray plagues upon 
thine heart . hi again repeating his do- 
wan I Sb, hi' people’s d.sliveranee', and 
; h'is fhrentenings against Pharaoh's dis- 
! obedience, the Most High makes n Hari- 
[ ling and terrible declaration, if' ]es?su?r 
'judgments do not do their work, God 
j will sen l > .1- r. M< m s is dutrgi d 1 1 
; tell Pharaoh that, in the plagues that 
I remained to be inflicted there would he 
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15 For now I will ** stretch out | and thy people with pestilence; 
rny Land, that I may smite thee ! and thou shall he cut off from the 
tt'di;3.a>. earth. ■ y / 

u kind of concentrated terribleness, so the idiom of the original will easily 
that each one should come upon him as admit of this conditional import of the 
T with the accumulated weight of all passage, and we may consider the mean- 
the re*'?. What he had already expen- ing of the divine speaker as fairly repre- 
eiu t'd was indeed grievous, but it should i sented by the following paraphrase, 
be nothing compared to what was to j which’ is largely sustained by ttablmu*. 
hdbuv. They were to be such plagues j cal and other critical authorities: i For 
iLK should not only endanger the body, \ 1 had, or could have, sir picked.- out my 
hn* smite the hearty the inner man. j hand (i.e. in the plague of the murrain 
They should penetrate the inward spirit | which destroyed so many of the beasts, 
with such indescribable pangs of ter- j and could easily have numbered thee 
ror, that it would seem. .as if . the whole j- among its victims,) and I had (pa ten- 
magazine o! heaven’s vengeance were] tially, though not in actual fact) smitten 
ojH: tied upon him and his people. This thee and thy people with (that) pest i- 
seems to-be what is intended by the lence, and thou wert (as good as) cut 
language—* I will at this time send all off from the earth.’ On the same prin- 
my plagues upon thine heart,’ where cipie it is said, Luke, 5. 6, 1 They en- 
we are probably to understand by This i closed a great multitude of fishes ; and. 
time,’ the time occupied by the whole j their net brake f i. e. if we may so ex- 
ensuiug course of judgments that should j press it, the net, considered in itself , 
finally end in the utter destruction of brake, but was kept whole by the power 
-Pharaoh, of God ; for had it actually broken, -the 

hx, l or now I will stretch out rny fish would have escaped, whereas it is 
hand Hat I may smite, k c. Heh,nr2 said, They filled both the ships, so that 
T-n;*:’ ki attah skalahtietk they begun to sink.’ In like manner, if 
yadi va-ak, for now have 2 sent forth my we mistake not, it is said, Ps. 105. .26— 
hand and smitten. The true construction 2S, « He Sent Moses his servant ; and 
: is somewhat ambiguous. The verbs in. Aaron whom he had chosen. They 
th<‘ original undoubtedly require a- past showed his signs among them, and won* 
tendering, though the Greek, with our ders in the land of Ham. He sent dark- 
own and several other versions, give the ness and made it dark ; and they rebel- 
future. But it does not appear in what- led not against his word.’ That is, 
sense Pharaoh and his people could be there was such an intrinsic moral poiver 
sam to have been cutoff by pestilence, in these miracles to beget belief, to 
as ihe.y ufivdr.iwiicd ini he Red Sea,uu- work submission and compliance; they 
!’ >N u,( ‘ tvnn 1!! lil, “ 5 , ' ne i‘^ were in themselves so convincing, so 

oj mnrlajityy to which it is proba* overpowering, so absolutely charged 
bl > !l ' u y t * i °J‘l f? ction, that the original j with demonstration ; that the writer 
iUH the dehudeariielp (“mil-- I3~n3 ; speaks as if it would be an abuse of 
hy he pestilence) implying a particular , language in him, equal to the abuse o! 
p* 'Me n:o. At tin* same time, if it be reason in them, not to admit the actual 
,J j [' ; Ui nj " P as G is evident that it j working of the legitimate effect. He 
must , foe ^.inderwiood in a qualified and j says, therefore, that They (\ he Egyp. ' 
hypothetical ^ rather than in an nlmlute j thins) rebelled not against his word,’ - 
iV ' Y i!,it yet been I because the word came attended with 

realty cut oti from the earth. But i such a flood of evidence that there was 
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36 And in very deed for <> this 
cause have I raised thee up, for to 
shew in thee my power ; and that 

° Rom. 9. 17. Sec ch. 14. IT. Prov. 16. 4. 

1 Fet. 2. 9. ■ 

a kind of moral paradox, or absurdity, 
or impossibility in supposing that it did 
not produce obedience, although such 
was indeed the fact. In the passage 
before us we conceive that God designs 
to assure Pharaoh, that considering his 
liability to have been cut off by the pre- 
ceding plague, he may regard himself 
as having been in died a dead man j 
‘nevertheless, 7 says he, ‘for this cause 
have I raised time up. 5 Hub. ‘Have. I 
wade thee to stand f i, e. have preserved 
thee safe in the midst of danger, ‘for to 
fellow in thee, &c.’ The word translated 
‘raised tip 5 does not signify to bring into 
ex0mceyhit.tomusc^ to stand, to make 
to continue. Thus, 1 Kings, ]5. 4, 
‘Nevertheless for David’s sake did the 
Lord his God give him a lamp in Jeru- 
salem, to set up his son after him, and 
to establish Jerusalem.’ Heb. ‘To make 
to stand,’ i. e, to preserve. Prov. 29. 4, 
‘The king by judgment established the 
land.’ Heb. ‘Makes to stand; 5 i. e. 
renders safe. So also Ex. 21 . 21 , ‘If he 
continue a day or two. 5 Heb. ‘ If he 
stand a day or two; 5 i.e. survive. Paul, 
however, in quoting this passage, Horn. 
9. 17, employs the term ‘raised up, 5 
which will occasion no difficulty, if it 
be borne in mind that a person may be 
said to be ‘raised up 5 who is preserved 
alive when in danger of dying, a usage 
of the word which occurs James, 5. 15. 
‘And the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick, and the Lord shall raise him up J 
It was in this sense of being spared 
from imminent destruction that Plia- 
raoh was raised up. Among the an- 
cient versions the Chal. has ‘For now 
it was near before me (i. e. it lacked 
but little) that Iliad sent out the stroke 
of my' strength and thou hadst been con- 
sumed.’ Arab, ‘because if I had given 


my name may be declared through- 
out all the earth. 

17 As yet exalt est thou thyself 
against my people, that thou wii 
not let them go ? 


a loose to my power, 1 should have de- 
stroyed thee and thy people, and thou 
would st have been eradicated ; hut I 
have reserved, &e. 5 Taking the words 
in this sense we may gather, ( ] ) That 
however men may forget or disregard 
former judgments, God remembers t hem, 
and that sooner or later he will remem- 
ber his enemies of them. (2) That as 
a. preservative against future tokens of 
divine displeasure, we do well to call 
often to mind the plagues and destruc- 
tions from which we have very nar- 
rowly, and through the forbearance of 
heaven, escaped. 

16. To show in thee my power. Heb 

m harotheka eth kohi , to 

make thee see my power, .■ This is the 
strictly literal rendering, which is inti- 
mated by the word ‘ in’ in our trans 
lation being printed in Italics. The 
Gr. however has ?.v croi, in. thee, which 
Paul also adopts, Rom. 9. 37, leaving us 
to infer that it is the true sense. Conse- 
quently harotheka , make thee to 

see , is an elliptical mode of expression 
lor *"p m&Tl haroth be.ka , show in or 
by thee ; and instances of similar usage 
are easily adducible. Thus Gen. 30. 20, 
4 Now will my husband dwell (with) 
me (‘“CjbSL'P yizbcleni lor T22 iblTP 
yizbal im,?n i) d Ps. 5. 4, ‘Neither shall 
evil dwell (with) thee (TpIT 1 yegureka 
for “17^^ yegur imrneka)J Prov. 

S. 36, ‘lie that sinneth (against) me 
('■Sfcttsn hotel for i *0 ftwfl hate hi) wrong- 
eth his own soul. 5 

17. Exaltcst than thyself against my 

people? Heb, mistolll , from 

the root ijo salal, to elevate or east up. 
The present term is the participle r*t 
Hithpaei, or the reflexive voice, and 
seems to denote that neJf-elernUon which 
resembles a rampart made to oppose an 
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IS Behold, tomorrow about this 
time I will cause it to rain a very 
s?riev r oU:s hail, such as hath not been 
in Ive;} pi since ihc foundation there- 
of even until now. \ ' 

1 Seal iiitavf >re nuw, and gather 
thy cattle, and all that thou hast in 
the held : for upon every man and 
beast which shall be found in the 
held, and shall not be brought 


enemy. <ir. ri<rof!& thnu iimiltdst. dial. 
'hi. Syr. ‘Thou de tamest.’ Arab. 4 Thou 
bimbTe-sn’ Although Pharaoh was a 
powerful monarch, and God’s people a 
poor, degraded, and enslaved race, yet it 
«\us lo be to his ruin that he exalted him- 
self against them* inasmuch as it was 
v irltiu Jly exalting himself against God. 
Nb '/power is too high to be called to 
;■ account for. lording it .despotically over 
{ the people of the saints of the Most 
JiiuV 

IS. To-morrow about this time, Gr. 
‘At this same hour.’ The time is thus 
accurately sped tied, that the effect, 
when it occurred, might not be attrib. 

uted to chance . *J Twill cause it to 

rain a very grievous hail. As rain is 
exceedingly rare, and hail almost un- 
known in Egypt, so formidable a hail- 
storm as that predicted, would be one of 
the greatest marvels that could occur 
in a climate like that of Egypt. A 
heavy fall of snow in July, would not 
be so great a phenomenon in our own 
country, as. a heavy hail-storm at any 
time in Egypt.- — — -li Since the founds 


lion thereof. Hub. $“nc*TJ 




home, the hail shall come down 
upon them, and they shall die. 

20 He that feared the word of the 
Lord among- the servants of Pha- 
raoh made his servants and his cat- 
tle flee into the houses: 

21 And he that regarded not me 
word of the Lord left his servants 
and his cattle in the field. 


km in hayam hivvasedah, since the day 
if its being /winded* That is, since 
Us first being inhabited ; otherwise ex* 
pressed, v. 2d, ‘since it became a nation.’ j 
The Cr. however renders it, ‘From the 
day of its being created, 11 i. e. physic* 
ally created. It was at any rate to be 
it storm suclt as never had had a preee- \ 
tent in that country, and tor the rea- 
son, that the occasion of it had never 
had a precedent. But unparalleled judg- 


ments may be expected to overtake un* 
paralleled otfonders, 

VX Send therefore now, and gather, 
&e. lleb. T>n hatz f gather speedily, 
denoting an action to be performed with 
j »he 'utmost expedition, as .is ••explained :(• 
in the ensuing verse,' * made . to .flecaf; 
■With- characteristic clemency the Lord 
couples with the prediction a gracious 
warning, to as many as will heed it, to 
send and gather their servants and cat- 
tle out of the field, and place them un- 
der shelter before; the appointed time 
arrived. So unwilling is God that any 
should perish that even in the midst of 
impending wrath, he kindly provides 
and points out a way of escape, 

21. He that regarded not the word . 
Heb. “C5 Sw lo sam libbo, that set 
not his heart to the word. Although 
there were some, even among the serv- 
ants of Pharaoh, who had been suffi- 
ciently wrought upon by the former 
plagues to tremble at God’s word, yet 
there were others, and they probably 
the majority, who partook of the spirit 
of their master, and would not believe, 
though the event thus far, had in every 
instance proved the truth of Moses’ pre- 
dictions. One would have thought that 
even if there were n.peradvenfure that 
the calamity might come, they would 
have chosen the safer side, and housed 
their cattle for so short a time, rather 
than leave the poor creatures exposed to 
perish in the tempest ; but they were 
so fool-hardy as in defiance of the truth 
of Moses and the power of God to risk 
the consequences. 


r 
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22 H And the Loud said unto Mo- 
ses, Stretch forth thine lfand toward 
heaven, that there may be p hail in 
all the land of Egypt, upon man, 
and upon beast, arid upon every 
herb of the held, throughout the 
laud of Egypt. 

23 And Moses stretched forth his 

V Rev. 10. ei. 

*23. The Lord sent thunder and hail. 
iieli. ^ I **C7 r.J)p pS nalhan koloth u- 
barnd, gain voices and hail. The Lord’s 
‘voice,’ is an expression often used as 
equivalent to ‘ thunder.’ See Note on 
('Jen. 3. S. Thus Rev. Ch I, ‘And 1 heard 
as it were the noise voice) of 

thunder.* Rev. 10. 3, ‘And when he 
had cried (the) seven thunders uttered 
their mievsJ- — Is The fire ran along 
upon the gnmnd, Ileb. r/ST.^ aretsah , 
towards the earth , This is the exact 
rendering, and there cun he no doubt 
that the lire meant was the lightning 
that accompanied the hail. The Psalm- 
ist thus speaks of this judgment, Ps. 78. 

; 247 J ^18, A He '.destroyed their vines and 
their sycamore. trees with frost. He 
gave up their cattle also to the hail and 
their Rucks to hat thunderbolts. 11 To 
this seventh plague of Egypt is com- 
pared the effect of the seventh vial of 
the Apocalypse ; Rev. 1G. 17 — SI, ‘And 
the seventh angel poured out his viul 
into the. air . . . and there were voices, 
and iliuuderags, and lightnings; and 
there was a great earthquake, such as 
iv as net since men were upon the earth 
. . . and there fell upon men a great hail, 
out of heaven, every stone about the 
vo i-Jtl oi a iufem f v.ivr ■ in Hu* men- 
tion ol the hail-storms there is an alia* 
smn probably to the passage of Joshua, 
eh. 10. Ij, ‘The Lord cast down great 
stones from heaven upon them unto 
Azfknh, stnd they died: they were more 
whhdi died with hail* is tones than they 
whom tb" chiidn.i uf Israel slew with 
the sv.f>r4/ 

M, Fin mingled with the hail. Heb. 


rod toward heaven, and q the Lorn 
sent thunder and hail, and the lire 
ran along upon the ground: and 
the Lord rained hail upon tue land 
of Egypt. 

24 So there was hail, and lire 
mingled with the hail, very griev- 

<1 Josh. 10. 11. P,. Is. 1A A 7s. 47. A HO. A? 
«Ss 14a. 8. Isa, 20. 20. Ezek. 2s, 22 . Rev, s. 7, 

T inn "■pra r.nippr,^ rj* esh mithiak - 

kahath bethok habbarad, fire catching 
hold, infolding , involving itself hi the 
midst of the hail . The words are no 
doubt intended to depict a complication 
of elemental terrors which it, is not easy 
distinctly to conceive. Amid peals aj 
deep and portentous thunder, the light- 
ning gleamed with terrific Hashes, and 
at the same time a tremendous hail- 
storm poured its fury over a land of 
which the inhabitants had probably ne- 
ver before witnessed or heard of a simi- 
lar phenomenon. If a violent tempest 
or tornado is an appalling occurrence* 
in countries where they arc not uncom- 
mon, what overwhelming dread must 
this have produced in Egypt. ! How 
could they but imagine that heaven and 
earth were mingling together in wild 
confusion ! And then, when its fury 
had somewhat abated, to behold the 
desolations it had caused f Alan and 
cattle killed and promiscuously scat- 
tered over the fields — all kinds of trees, 
plants, and grain battered down and 
destroyed — and the whole face of the 
ground appearing to have been swept 
by the besom of destruction 1 Ami yet, 
to enhance the wonder still more, in 
the land of Goshen not a solitary vest- 
ige of the wide-spreading havoc was to 
be seen. Here all nature was smiling 
unniflled in its usual fertility and boun- 
ty. What a contrast between the ver- 
dant fields and tranquil flocks of the 
one region, and the fearful spectacle of 
scathing and ruin in the other 1 ‘And 
my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings^ and 



CHAPTER IX, 


pus such as there was Bone like it 27 U And Pharaoh sent and called 
in all the land of Egypt since it for Moses and Aaron, arid said 
fue-ime a iiu;ion. unto them, *1 hare sinned this 

25 And ilie.Jjail smote throughout time : « the Lord is righteous, and 
ah the iaud of Egypt all that - -teas in I and my people arc wicked, 

•iiu' iM‘hl, hoik man a ski beast, and 2S * Entreat the Lord (for it is 
En- hail ymjmie every herb of the enough) that there be no more 
hr Id and. brake every tree of the mighty thunderings and hail ; and 
bchh < ... I will let you go, and ye shall stay 

- : ’ 1 ■’* } ni da: land < f no lunger. ■ 

where the children of Israel -were, 

W:b there no hail. tch. m, io. tJ 2 Chron.ii>. r>. Ps. 1 29 . 4 

r t% irn 33; ». eh. 8. C2. & 9. 4, ft, & ID. 23, * H5, 17. Lam. L 18. Dan. 9, 14. * ch. 8 
& J 1 . 7. A II III I ntU. ;c 1 7 hh '8, 28. & lo. 17. Acts h. 2L 

hi iqiikt restingqdaees, when it shall emis, and I and my people are wicked, 
h.oh coming down on the forest ; and j Under the pressure of his convietioni 
lb' < , : i - o . - ‘‘d. 5 2\o he humbles himself still farther, and 

wonder that the visitation should, for entreats that this direful plague may at 
a time m least, have overpowered the once be stayed, promising without any 
obduracy of Pharaoh, and prompted him qualification that the people shall be 
hi send in baste for Moses and Aaron, dismissed. Perhaps he sincerely felt 
mri dddn ss t h cm in the language of the and intended all that he said at the time 
hnmbied pen! i ent. as the terror of the rod often ektortspeni* 

Ah The hail nmole every herb of the tent acknowledgments from those that 
field. That is, some of all sorts, ns is have no nenitent alFeetions : but the re- 
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29 And Moses said unto him, As 
soon as I am gone out of the city, I 
will y spread abroad my hands unto 
the Loud ; and the tiiunder shall 
cease, neither shall there be any 
move hail ; that thou mayest know 
how that the * earth is the Loan’s. 

30 But as for thee and thy ser- 
vants, a I know that ye will not 
yet fear the Lord God. 

31 And the flax and the barley 
was smitten: i» for the barley -was 
in the ear, and the liax was boiled. 

32 But the wheat and the rye 

y 5 Kiln's 8. *22, ttS, I\s. 143. G. Isai. 1. 15. 
* Vs. 24. 1 . 1 dor. 10. as, a I sul . Qfi. jo, 

t* Ruth 1, t'l. 2. 23. 

; ■ lee : cmvGen ■.2$, 6. IF . Shall stay 

no longer,' llcb, Tai-v 

toxiphun l an m od, shall not add to stand. 

CbaJ. <1 will detain you no longer. 7 

20. soon as I am gone out of the 
city. He would retire from the city not 
only for purposes of privacy, in his in- 
tercession with God, hut also to show 
that he was not afraid to expose him- 
self to the action of the elements in the 
open held. By thus venturing forth in 
the midst of the tempest with a perfect 
confidence of impunity, Moses gave to 
Pharaoh a striking proof that he was 
the special object of the divine protec- 
tion, and consequently that his mes- 
sage f eight to he diligently heeded. 

T That thov mayest, know, &e. That 
is, that thou mayest he convinced that 
f K«- God of the Hebrews is no local deity 
like Die fancier! gods of Egypt, hut the 
absolute and universal Sovereign, hold- 
ing sway over all creatures, controlling 
the elements, and making every depart- 
ment of nature obsequious to his will. 
1 See what various methods God uses to 
bring men to their proper senses. Judg- 
ment is are sent, and judgments removed, 
and all for the same end, to make men 

' Tiinryff- 

$1. The fax res* boiled. That is, 
podded Hob, nrCtu h uppish* 
tah gibol. The original word occurs 


were not smitten: for they were 
not grown up. 

33 And Moses went out of the ci f y 
from Pharaoh, and c spread abroad 
his hands unto the Lord: and the 
thunders and hail ceased, and the 
rain was not poured upon the earth, 

34 And when Pharaoh saw that 
the rain and the hail and the thun- 
ders were ceased, he sinned yet 
more, and hardened his heart,* he 
and his servants. 

35 And <Hhe heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened, neither would he let the 
children of Israel go; as the Lord 
had spoken by Moses. 

cvm.tiU. ciuH. 52. Vh.-LCS. 

only hero, and its true import is not 
easily fixed. Nearly alt the ancient ver- 
sions understand it as intimating; a stage 
of maturity in the flax in which it was 
past flowering. We think it probable 
that the genuine scope of the Heb. term 
expresses the formation of that small 
globnus fruit, pod, or capsule on the top 
of the stalk of flax which succeeds the 
flower, and contains the seed. Gr. ‘The 
flax was in seed, or seeding. 7 The 
Egyptian.*? sowed all sorts of grain soon 
after the waters of the Nile had sub- 
sided ; but flax and barley being of more 
rapid growth would at any given time 
be more forward than wheat and rye, 
which explains the circumstance men- 
tioned in the text. The interval be- 
tween the two harvests is usually a lout 
a month. . 

34, 35. The thunders and lie hail 
ceased. The prayer of Moses v a;* in 
this case invested with a power like 
that of Elias, and the two witnesses < f 
the Apocalypse, James, 5. 17, 1>. Rev. 
H. 6, to open and shut heaven, and yet 
the mercy now accorded to Pharaoh, 
tended as little to soften Ills Incut as 
the previous judgment bad dote. As 
if the sun which now shone hath in the 
clear sky arid herd. -nod the soaked ami 
saturated earth had produced a -imilur 
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H TATTER X. 

A KD the Toed said unto Moses, 
„rl G-o In unto Pharaoh: a for I 
have hardened his heart, and the 
heart t ?f his servants ; t that I might 
shew these my signs before him : 

v i And {hat <* thou mayest tell in 
the ears of thy sou, and of thy son’s 
son, what tilings S have wrought in ; 
Eirypi, and my Ago* which. I haw j 

' » a < f 7. II fc ch. 7. 4. c Deal. 4.0. 1 

Ps. IS; & 7S. ft, iVc. Joel. LX I 


done among’ them ; that ye may 
know how that I g;?r the E6 ei). ■ ; 

.. S'AAnd. Mosesiaml. iAaron' came in 
unto Pharaoh, and said unto him, 
VliE saiih the Lorn* God r,f (he 
.Hebrews, How long wilt thou re- 
fuse to khmohle thyself before me t 
Eet my people go, that they may' 


• '.Kings Sits' S3'. : . :JS:Chwmil7. 14. * 31.27. 
.fob 42. H. Jer. 13. IS. James 4. 10. 1 Pet. 
5 * 0 * ’ ’ 


bolrteneti In tills respite of.. wrath 16 shady to Moses, we may understand it 
persist hi .a course of more determined ! as an intimation, that these miraculous 
rebellion. Yet the language of the text ! inflictions were to be recorded and thus 
tin plies that tins increased hardness of made in his writings a perpetual source 
'heart was an increased measure of of instruction, and 'admonition- to theend 
guilt : -IP sinned yet; inure and more, of the world. This use they are in i act 
and hardened Iris., heart f i. e. sinned by . serving at this moment. Wherever the 
Gardening his heart. God’s foretelling, word of God is published abroad in 
the result, therefore, and permitting it, the earth, there are these signal events 
did not go to h ssl n Ids criminality. made known, and there are they operat- 

ing to impress the hearts of the children 

CH.APTE ft X . of. men vvi t h an awful sense of the great- 

1, Go in unto Pharaoh, 'That is, to uoss of God and the danger of provok- 

n u. *v th* A mvid -o « ft* n a.*d r*r r h'ui to j mIoum*. ir Before him. 

vo often resisted ; though this is not in Keb., *D^p!3 befcirbo, in the midst of 
so many words asserted in the text, him; where the person of the king 
JYe infer v. but Moses was ordered to stands; for the body of his people col- 
say from what lie did say. Wicked leelively. See Note on Gen. 14, 10, Gr, 
: 3iifeni;;areysihnetipies etogfc'dadfe yetanyfsighk^ 

» ’ -i '<)■ j- h i.u l!**v * J Vv CIrd. ‘‘Hue I might set 

will ' 1 :! ink .i y *;gn inti midst of them f i.e.of 

i - ’V I 1 I L ; w i- ' m:d ox rvmfo. £«r. ‘That I 

i( fo us of tie Mmruisu of {, 4 d - v iv lo th -o my gig among- them.’ 
hp'un'eed as shortly to appear before X Jfo/r long vAlt thou refuse to hum- 
Pharaoh and his people, mi additional hie thy&df before me -?\ Grl 
reason is assigned lor the fearful pro- RV.-j pc m , how long wilt thou 

m'dings thus iar and thenceforth re- not reverence me? This is the grand 
vunbd, GuJ had providentially and per- controversy'- of God with sinners, that 
no shady )i.nu.;j;«'4 tin; hearts of Plia- they refuse at his bidding to humble 
nub end his H-rvmd.s, m order to take themselves in penitent prostration be- 
nceasinn from the. event for die; display. ;fore : liiin, Bnt Jo tlns point they must 
^ s i~ns ami miracle* as would comeat last, and the more voluntarily 
! • ’’ n < <f u n vi w Ef 1 ■ forg'iUea it i- done the letter. Pharaoh had hi- 

1 1 ! l * r ‘ . i 1 *- ! 1 % -b d • i -w hy si ■ I o»: i hr-,., r o-wm-.m made some 
latest: genemtien, And not to I pretences to humbling himself, but as 
' J /w - f” n f lii ' ? 5 ~ ‘ R given ; he was neither sincere nor constant in. 

more nmnrdtately, though not exelu- 1 it, it passed for nothing in God’s esteeay 
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4 Else, if thou refuse to let my which growefh for you out of the 
people go, behold, to-morrow will field: 

1 bring the « locusts into thy coast: 6 And they ? shall fill thy In ices, 
o And they shall cover the face of and the houses of all Ui\ Venn m-, 
die earth, that olio cannot be able and the houses of ail the Ley p:h,ir ; 
to see the ear; h; and fihey shall eat which ndt her i by lathe fs/ru r tin 
liie residue of that which is escaped, fathers’ fathers have seen, Alice the 
which remaineth unto you from : day that they were upon the earth 
the hail, and shall eat every tree! unto this day. And he turned him- 

e Prov. 30. 27. Rom. 9, 3. fell. 9.32. Joel, i SC ^ Wenl 0Ut * rom -Lharaoh. 

1. 4. & 2. ST | R oil. H, 3. 21. 

and he is here addressed as if if. wove a through all tin* earth.’ ‘‘Tins is 

duly which lie had never yet performed their eye through all the earth;’ j. e, 
m the least degree. Let us learn from their aspect, their visible appearance, 
this how little value God puts upon So also possibly Zecli. 3. A ‘ Upon one 
those religious acts in which the heart stone shall he seven eyes f i.o. a st*\ un- 
is wanting. fold aspect; it shall have the property 

4,5. To-morrow will I bring the lo - of presenting under different circum- 
custs into thy coast. Ileb. "ESfr stances seven distinct phases. — Swanns 

iri ^ Mnneni m'ibimahar arhehf of this devouring insect had often In** 
behold me bringing to-morrow the lo - fore been the scourge of Egypt, but he 
cust; collect, sing, for.plur.- The orig- was told that this irruption of them 
Inal word for locust arbeh ) is de- should be beyond all former precedent . 

rived from fiSi'i rahah, to be multiplied , and that their numbers, size, and foray 
or increased. It carries, therefore, the city should be such, that they would 
import of prodigious numbers, Judg. 6. eat up every vegetable production in the 
5, Jer. 46. 23, and on this account im- land. The wheat and the rye, it is clear, 
mense swarms of locusts stand in the had escaped the ravages of the hail, eh. 
figurative style of the prophets for mul- 9. 32, but they were now to be swept 
titudinous armies of men . Thus when away by the locust, and whatever trees 
the fifth angel sounded liis trumpet, Rev. had been left with leaves upon their 
9.3, ‘There came out of the smoke of branches were now to be stript hare. 

the bottomless pit -locusts- .upon earth,* -IT Which neither thy fathers mr 

denoting the countless hordes of Sara- thy -fathers* fathers ka-va seen ; i. c\ the 
•cens •‘which arose in the commencement like of which for numbers and ravages 
of the seventh century under Moham- thy fathers have never seen ; not that 
med, and overran and depopulated a they had never seen locusts at all be- 
great portion of Christendom. — 1 J They fore. 

shall cover the face of the earth, Ileb. 8, lie turned himself and went mil.- 
fWi mjSs clhayin haaretZythe eye Seeing no reason to anticipate any bct- : 
of the earth. The phraseology is sin- ter reception of his message than be- 
gal&r, but it is probably by metonymy fore. Words had hitherto passed bo- 
of the faculty for the object, denoting tween them without producing ti e do; 
that the sight, the visibility) of the earth sired results. Moses now left it with 
should be hidden by the dense masses God to deal with him mainly by 'acts, 
and layers of locusts. A phraseology of It is a fearful point which the sinner 
porimps a similar import occurs, Zech. has reached, when the messenger of God 
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CHAPTER X. 


7 And Pharaoh's sorvnMft said | Lord your God: hut who arc fhoy 
Milo < ! i h . Ii«>\y i> o:M;M oil- oi.oi th/i ••PM; gV? 


* a snare onto us 


■ 9. And Muses said, W- 


di" , the;. may serve the- L ord .with our young and with our old, 


their God : knowest ' thou not;- yet 
iMt Egypt is destroyed ? 


with our sous sod with our da us Si- 
lers, with our docks mid with * ur 


s Ami Moses ami Aaron were herds will we go: for *we must 
brought again unto Pharaoh: and hold a feast unto the Lord. 
he said unlo them. Go, serve the 10 And he said unto them, Let 
‘ •>, Ki( o s ^ } Smj< tiie Lord he so with you, as 1 will 

l\>>s /•:*-, u: . uhGU, 

7- 1 nd Phamak\s servants said unto' Perceiving i he feeling that was enter* 
Mo. Tli.it is, lie principal men tint tained by his court and his subjects, he 
vnw about him, ids nobles and court- resolved so far to comply with their 
N'llors. After the loss ami devastation wishes as to have Moses and Aaron 
v lib h da 1 preceding plague had occa- sent fbraml brought buck, i.luit lie might 


»ned, they ventured to 


naght. buck., that. he in igi it 
ibiy appear disposed to 


; flaw Imig- nhmll. this--imm.be a f treat with them anew.— — tf But who 
snare vnto us ? How long shall he are they l suit shall go? Hob, **i?2 
prove the cause of. leading us into fresh- 1 mi va-mi haJwlekim , who and 

calamities? As, however, there is no Ur/m (are) going? The repetition of 
separate word in the original to answer the interrogative is emphatic, implying 
to * mrmf some have supposed the that he was to specify with the utmost 
meaning to be, * how long shall this distinctness who were to go, and who, 
thing, this aliair, be a snare to us?’ if any, were to stay behind. Moses in 
And with this the Gr. coincides, £ W ; -te * reply tells him plainly that they were 
* Tr,,t r: > ,,rfj Vt»iv GKu>\av t how long shad to serve God with their all ; that their 
this scandal be to us? But were this life wives and their children, their Bocks 
true sense, the original would doubtless and their herds, without any exception 

be r&t noth instead of TV zch , which or reservation, must go with them. 

filter is the proper designation of a per- 30. And he said unto them , Let tht 
son instead of a thing. Our version is I Lord, &e. This bold and positive de- 

enrrcctv *1 Knowest thou not yet that f duration of Moses was too much for 

L-c‘,jd is destroyed? Hast thou not yet ‘ Pharaoh. Greatly exasperated by this 
tvt.bnee enough Pom ihe calamities ! uncompromising statement he answers 
c\]c '"iemmil. especially by 1 he ravages j in a style of mingled irony and wrath, ' 
m S he ia(e hail-storm, 1 hat the whole j ‘'Let the Lord do with you as 1 will let 
WHJl,lr .V is J «P«n the verge of do, j you go q. d. Mf this bo the proposed 
Mrufiioij? 11 his own courtiers and condition of your going, that you take 
eoisns'dlnrs were o{ this opinion, the j your little ones with you, then mu y tho 


kmg could not but infer that 


God whom you serve favor you as much 


’ U '* ]y,v: P'lrccme. be wu* no vitli hb )<res, { . s 1 do with my con- 
b» r C'C'iiti d by the general consent j sent, and no more* In tins ease your 
«d ’he } jypiiun people, w ho now la- j prospects are sorry indeedd It is a very 

im c!- ! u; nhstm icy, and had become j sti’f mg and emphatic mode of denying 
desirous tlmt, as flic least of many evils, i'Them-'ihe iperniission which they sought. 

tbed n ud of the Israelites should be j *ir Look to it, for evil is before you, 

complied with. 'Phis consideration was ' it b doubted by commentators whether ' 
t»ot without its weight with the king. . this is to be understood as a threatening 
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let you go. and your little ones : 
look t& it : fur evil is before you. 

11 No I so i go uuw ye rbu are 

men, and serve the Logit : for that 
yo did desire, And they were, 
cl riven on t ' iroiii, ■" Pharaoh’s- " pres- 
ence. .... , 7 -: : .p. ■ 

1 2 1; And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, k Stretch out thine handover 
the land of Egypt for the locusts, 


.■;t : :iiat;'t:hey may come up upon the 
land of Egypt, ami leaf every kerf 
of the land, even, all llr.it the h til 
hath left. 

••13' And Mdses stretched forth Els 
rod over the laud of Egy pi, and the 
Lord brought an east wind upon 
the land all that day, and all that 
night : and when it was morning, 
the east wind brought the locusts. 


of evil to happen to them, or as an ac- 
cusation of evil intended by them. Pro- 
bably the words will admit the muon 
of both senses ; ‘You are harboring an 
m7 design, and are exposing yourselves? 
to the. n il of a corresponding punish- 
ment;* Gr. ‘See that mischief is pm- 
posed by you.’ Yulg. 1 Who doublet h 
but that you intend very wickedly?’ 
Chah *S«e how the evil which you were 
thinking to do shall return to your own 
. faces/ 

11. .Yo/ so. I do not consent to your 
going on these conditions.-— — IT Go now 
ye. I h>tt ore men. ‘Leave your women 
and children, behind as a pledge for your 
sale return, and then you have my con- 
sent that the 4 men,’ all the adults of 
the congregation, should go, for this is 
the fair interpretation of your request ; 
thus only did l understand it ; thus far 
only will I comply with it. 5 Yet it is 
difficult to >ay what authority he had 
for such an assertion, as the foregoing 
narrative attributes no expression to 
Max's which would seem fairly capable 
of such a eouMruction, It is: possible*' 
he intended to say, that that must have' 
been Moses 1 meaning when he asked 
permission to sacrifice unto Johmalu 
flut he bad no right, to attribute a sense 
to Motes* words winch Moses did not 
design to convoy, rind then act as if it 
I ■ ■ f s M Yf i 

W*r« driven <?«? from Pharaoh’* prttt- 

vihxm, and one dram them out ; an m» 
Wttpa tf the iduraseology in which a 


verb active is used indefinitely in tic 
third person singular foi tin* plural pas- 
sive. See Note on Gen. 1G. 14. ‘Among 
natives of rank, when a person is wr\ 
importunate or troublesome, when in* 
presses for something which the former 
are not willing to grant, he is told to 
begone. Should he still persist, the 
servants are called, and the order is 
given, f Drive that fellow out.* He is 
then seized by the neck, or taken by the 
hmid$ f and dragged, from the prembes j 
he all the time a in-earning mid handing 
as if they were taking bis life. Thus 
to he driven out is the greatest, indignity 
which can be offered, and nothing but 
the most violent rage will induce a su- 
perior to have recourse to it.’ Roberts 

12 . For the. locusts, that they may 

come up. licle hu-arheh 

va-ytml, for the locust, that he may come 
up.; collect, sing. 

13. The Lord brought an east mind 
upon the land. Hob. XT ?uhag\ c in- 
ducted. The word is remarkable, us it 
has the import of guiding, trading* 
directing one’s course , The wind maj 
be said to blow where it listeth; but 
then it listeth or chonsetli only as Hod 
has ordered it. At his command it 
blows one day to bring up locusts, mid 
on the next another to sweep them a v, ay. 
Though locusts are tvmmmn in Arabia, 
they are comparatively rare in Hgypt p 
the Real Sea forming a sort of barrier 
against them, as they are not framed 
'for: crushing seas, or for long flights. 
Yet on the presold occasion they were 
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n a .mol ] 

11 Ami »« the locusts went up : 
ever nil ; he land oi Egypt, mid rest- 
«« Ph; >. U). & Htf. 31. i 


cd in all the coasts of Egypt : vvrv 
grievous were they ; u before them 

» Joel 2. 2. ' ■ 


war!. 


f: the aid of a ‘' strong* east' ! 
:ross that sea from Arabia, j 
’■ bstii \k:l another remarkable circum- i 
Mamv, m ilm w inds which prevalently 1 
blow in Egypt are six months from the 
' out It, ami six months from the north. 

thought the locusts, lleb. I 
rrs:?, hare up, supported, sustained . j 
Sir. and Vulg. ‘The burning rushing; 
v.'iud raised the locusts,’ Considering ! 
win it. Pharaoh and 1 u ^ peoj I" hud already i 
suifen'd Horn the preceding plagues, 
Ibis additional one must have been he* 
)<md measure afllictivu. The dearth and 
desolation were now complete. Every 
leaf and blade of grass left, from the 
previous ravages' of the hail, were now 
devoured . It is diilleult to conceive the 
devastating effects that follow when a 
cloud oi hungry locusts, comes upon a 
country. They devour to the very root 
and hark, so that it is: a long time be- 
fore vegetation can be renewed. The 
account which M. Volney (Travels in 
Syria, vol. ]. p, 188) gives of the de- 
vastations of these insects, contains a 
striking illustration of this passage 
4 Their quantity is incredible to all who 
have not themselves witnessed their as- 
tonishing numbers ; the whole earth is, 
covered with them for the spac^ of} 


several leagues. The noise they make I 
in browsing on the trees and herbage ! 
may be heard at a groat distance, and 
resembles Hint of an army plundering 
In secret, f | he Tartars themselves are 
a levs destructiuj enemy than these Kt- 
i 1» ■ • a n i ma Is. .■ One ; would imagine that • 
toe had followed their progress. Wher- 
tlnur myriads spread, the verdure 
ol the country di-npp^ars ; trees and 
pbtnh- Gripped of their leaves and re. 
duced ?o their naked boughs and stems, I 
i thf} of 'winttf 'to: j 

mcn*e?i iu an instant to the rich scenery I 
°i “epAng. When these clouds of lo- \ 
11 * 


ousts take their Sight, to surmount any 
obstacles, or to traverse more rapidly a 
desert soil, the heavens may literally 
lie said to be obscured with them) To 
this limy be added the narrative of a 
similar visitation in the Canary Islands 
described by an eye-witness, about two 
centuries ago. ‘The air was so full # 
them, that 1 could not eat in my cham- 
| her without a candle; all the houses 
; being full of them, even the stables, 
barns, chambers, garrets, and cellars 
I caused cannon-powder and sulphur tc 
be burnt to expel them, but all to no 
purpose ; for when the door was opened 
an infinite number came in, and the 
others went out, fluttering about ; and 
it was a troublesome thing when a man 
went abroad to be hit on the face by 
those creatures, so that there was.rtc 
opening one’s mouth but some would 
get in. Yet all this was nothing, for 
when we were to eat, these creatures 
gave us no respite ; and when we cm a 
bit ffi meat, v,e cut a locust with it; 
and when a man opened his mouth tu 
put in a morsel, he was sure to chew 
one of them. 1 have seen them at night, 
when they sit to rest them, that the 
roads were four inches thick of them, 
one upon another ; so that the horses 
would not trample over them, but as 
they were put on with much lashing, 
pricking up their cars, snorting and 
treading fearfully. The wheels of our 
carts and the feet of our horses bruising 
these creatures, there came forth from 
them such a stench as not only offended 
the nose, but the brain. 1 was not able 
to endure it, but was forced to wash 
my nose with vinegar, and hold a hand- 
kerchief dipped in it continually, at my 
hostel 

1 . p, 1 J 4, See also ‘Scrip. } ilu>t. J p. ,Y> j 
14. The locusts treat up over ail ' the 
land. From the following passages in 
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The IKulms some have thought Unit the ther after him arose there any like 
lu(‘U’-4s v. 'Tt* -vk inn] «mb d by euuvuje.ss hint. 1 ’ lime ind s I it e- no! easy to fee 
iiwanns ofcaierpillurs. Ps. hs. -18, Mh* how the same thing could consistently 
gave also their increase unto the eater- he sun! of these two difterent kings, ev 
pillar, ami their labor unto the locust,' * eopl on the ground oi the corrertness ot 
I’s. 10"», 31, ‘Ho hpakcj :unl tlie locusts ' Hosenmuiler’s remark. On the same 
aume, and flu* caterpillars, and that principle we are perhaps to interpret tlm 
without number. 5 Hut. it. is now gener- two prophetical dm.* la rations of Daniel 
ally admillf d tlut the original terms and our Savior; Dan. 10. 1,* And at that 
merely imply different ftpeeien of In- time shall Michael stand up, the great 
rusts. 1] Before them there were, &e. prince which stamleth tor the children 
This bus heen thought to ho in consist* id thy people: and there shall he a lime 
cut with Jo.-l. 2. 2, 'vi lien in speaking of j of trouble, such as never was since there 
on iu’viding army of locusts the prophet j was a nation even to that same time, 
'-ay*. 14 A great people and a strong) } Mat. 24. 21, ‘For there shall he great 
tli ere hath not been ever the like, rod- j tribulation, such as was not since the 
tier shall he an v mure after it, to 1 beginning of the world to this; time, no, 
tii-* 3 ears of many general ions.* To j nor ever shall bo. J U may indeed be 
this Abarbanel, the Jewish critic, an- [affirmed that the two predictions refer 
m\ ». rs, that Moses" words are to be urt- j to the same time, which is indeed pos* 
d-.Tstocd of the country of Egypt only ; sible, though not certain. 
tdi.it there never was before and never 15. Covered the face of the whole 

was to he again such a plague of Jo- earth. Heb. ££ “pi? ay in kol 

costs there. But Rosonmuller contends ha wet z, the eye of the whole earth. See 
that this is no more than a common Note on v. 5. — —IF The land was dark 
hyperbolical and proverbial mode of ened. Heh. crete f the same word 

speech, which is not to he pressed to as in the preceding* clause. Either the. 
the utmost strictness of its import, lie surface of the ground was so covered 
adduces the following instances of par- as to be hidden from sight, so making 
nllcl usage, 2 Kings, 18,5, ‘Ho (Hezn* the phrase exogetical of the preceding j 
k mb) trusted in the Lord Hod of Israel j or, which is preferable, tin* iimufh.se 
so that after him was none like him clouds of them in the air intercepted' 
among all the kings of Judah, nor any the snips rays, and thus darkened the 
that " <m>‘ before him.* . 2 King*, 23, 25, | land. Clml. ‘They covered all the bin 1 

no kmc be for * him, that turned to the . to it, and the ! tud was r,Wnr<-d. ? 

S.ord with all his heart, and with all ■ 38,17. Then Pharaoh railed. IJrb, 

tu> so n.l, and with all his might, m> bOpi ynmner lifcro, hastened to 

wt&kvg 10 til tbo law of Moses ; ttei* { mil . So formidable was this calamity 
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lie may take away from me this 
death only. 

18 And he sweat out from Pha- 
rs tub, ami eti t m 1 1 eti i h e L o k i ». 

H) And the Lord turned a mighty ■ 
Nlrong wind which took away 
the locusts, and cast them t into the 

; i'h, v . r,!*, • 


Ted sea: there remained not one 
locust in all the coasts of Egypt. 

20 But the Lord u hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart, so that he would not 
let the children of Israel go. 

21 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, ^ Stretch out thine hand toward 

” ch.4.21. All. 10. x Ch.y.22. 


that although pharaoh had previously However this may be, he deprecates 
driveti Aioscs and Aaron horn lits pres- the plague of locusts more than the 
■ r< i . yet he U now constrained to send plague of his own heart, which was 
‘•W i hem again, to avow his fault, and much more deadly. But this is one of 
m b< g lor ou*‘ reprieve' more. His eon- the thousand cases continually occur- 
iessiou now has more the air of un- ring, where men are more anxious to be 
lbigwed repentance than on any former delivered from their troubles than their 
rrt iisioti. He acknowledges that he had sins, and cry upon their beds only from 
sinned against Cod and his servants, acuteness of bodily pain or fear' of hell 
humhl\ avks tin ir forgiveness, and sues They shrink and Avrithe under the con- 
fer their intercession. Only let him be 'sequences of their .transgressions, but 
forgiven this, mice 9 . only let him -be do- they do not hate and repent of the 
liver<*d from Mis death, and there should transgressions themselves. 


he no more cause for complaint. Alas! j 
there are but too many who upon read- j 


19. The Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind . Heb. pin 0^ , JTH 


i ng this w 0 i be remind ed o f s< >me thing ruah yam kazak mead , a ■ sea-ici n d st rang 
similar in their own case ; too many exceedingly. The Hebrews denominate* 
who will reerdket in the hour of sick- ed the West from the Mediterranean 
ness and in the fear of death, to have sea, which lay to the west of Palestine, 
prayed to be delivered only this once, Cast them. Heb, irtPprA yith- 

wilh promises of, amendment, but who kachzi, fastened* them. ; i. e. they were 
yet upon recovery have returned, Pha- so cast or driven into the sea, that as to 
raoh-like, to their former i mpemtence, the event, it was as if they had been 
world! iness, and sin. But let it not be Hastened, 1 like a tent, which is pitched 
forgotten that these repeated lapses and and fast nailed to the ground. This 
broken vows are all the while swelling complete removal of the locusts was as 

our guilt to fearful dimensions, and miraculous as the bringing them on. 

making us more and more ripe for a ** Into the Bed 8m. Heb. fcpO yam 
sudden destruction. — —IT This death, suph, Sea of Suph } or weedy sen, sea of 
Tltui is, this deadly plague. Thus, 2 rushes, from the great quantities of sea- 
Kings, 4, *10, ‘And they cried out and weeds and flags which abound upon its 
s?ud, O thou man of God, there is death shores. It is called 4 Red Sea J from its 
In the pot f i, o. something deadly, bordering upon the country of Edom, 
The plague of the locusts was in itself which, in the Hebrew tongue signifies 
deadly in the sense of having been dev- 

! fartin'; but it is probable that Pha- 21. Even darkness which may he felt, 
nidi alluded rather to its apprehended Heb. ‘"jiTI Wfeefi. m-yamesh hoshek, that 
coi!.s€f«|uepces. He; may bare supposed, one may feel darkness ; the same word 
that famine and pestilence causing a in the original with that used to express 
general mortality would follow' in the the ‘darkness’ which covered the deep 
train of the ravages' of the locusts, at the tame '.of the. six days’ creation. 
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heaven, that there may be dark* j was a 7 thick darkness in all the 
ness over the land r.{' Egypt, t rnt lam! uf Egypt three days: 
darkness velach mav be felt. j 23 They saw not one another, 
22 Ami Moses stretched forth bis j neither rose any from his place for 
band toward heaven: and .there 


li v» as u darkness consisting of thick, 
riiwnny fogs, of vapors ami exhalations 
so condensed that they might almost 
be perceived by the organs of touch.. 
Some commentators, supposing that hu- 
man life coul*i not be sustained an hour 
as such a imdimn, imagine that instead 
of hhtrlviicss that may he felt, 3 the Huh, 
phrase may signify a darkness in which 
men w« nt groping and feeling about for 
every thing they v, anted. But some- 
thing of a hyperbolical character may 
Dc allowed for expressions of this kind, 
which are not to be pared to the quick. 
Considering that the sun was one of the 
: Vdehlek' ft ; and that in that cotm- . 

*ry any darkening uf his light in the 
day time is an extremely rare occur- 
rence, we may imagine the consterna- 
lion that would siege upon the inhabit- 
Aid kiitrsiictih: phenomenon. ; The cloud 
idi'lihfcdstS' Vpliieh : had', previously dark- 
ened the land were nothing compared 
with this. It was tnjjy ; an horror of 
thick d irkne-A 

22. 7 'in ro n\is ■; kkrk (hvlmms. Beh. j 
niCit 7|5-1T hmhek aphcfoh } darkness of 
obstvrity vr afmm: i. o, a darkness of 
cyhr fe : l « i AtfiriiiT. Scleit;s?i t yrv ; The- hxpressiQR 
m the original is peculiarly emphatic, 
and is, therefore, rendered m the Cr, 
by three words, ^darkness, thick black- 
ness, and tempestuous gloom. 5 The 
description which the author of the 

gives of their in vard terrors and unit* 
sternal ion may uot he altogether ton- 
jcettmih ‘They were not only prisoners 
of darkness and lettered with the bonds 
of ti long night, but were, hnvnbly as- 
tonished likewise and troubled with 
strange nppnAinn- ’ romfnit -udi Mm- 
m 5 account of the ninth plague, the woe 
uf the fifth apocalyptic vial, Rev. 3G, 


| }• ps, 103. 2d. 

10, ‘And the' fifth angel poured out; his 
vial upon the scat of the beast , and his 
kingdom was full of darkness; and they 
gnawed, their tongues for anguish. 3 

23. Neither rose any from his piano. 
Heb. rr.nr-2 mittahiav , from, that 
which was under him. Gr. rr rr>s a < rn>; 
(wr-jv u from his had. The meaning prob- 
ably is, that no one went out of his 
house to attend to his usual business. 
Jt is probable too that they were pre- 
vented by the heavy and humid stale of 
the atmosphere from availing them- 
selves of any kind of artificial light. 
So Wisdom, chap. 17. 5, 4 No power of 
fire might give fight, ? We can scarcely 
conceive a more digressing situation j 
| yet as Pharaoh and his people had re* 

I belled against the light of God’s word, 

I conveyed to them by Moses, it was a 
righteous thing with God thus to punish 
them with a sensible pre-intimation of 
that 4 blackness of darkness’ which en- 
ters into the misery of the damned. — — • 
l IF The children of Israel had light in 
i their dwellings. Again God put a mark- 
j ed difference between his enemies and 
' his people. WAl T it .-aid of this 
, miracle in the apocryphal book above 
, quoted, ch. 17. 20, 2 1 , 4 The whole world 
-hbed visit Aear 1 A? , -and none wore 
hindered in their labor ; over them only 
1 (the Egyptians) was spread a heavy 
night, an image of that darkness which 
should afterwards receive them .* but 
yet were they unto themselves more 
grievous limn the darkness Fn allu. 
sion, perhaps, to the gracious discrimi- 
nation here spoken of we. find the prom- 
ise^ I-.A f;, 2, 'Arise , shine j for iby 
light is come, and the glory of the fold 
is risen upon' thee. Eo.r behold, dark 
shall cover the earth and gross 
ff^fess'';ihe p€dplh,;;bui.the Lord shall , 
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three days: *bul all the children of 
Israel Ir.uJ light in their dwellings. 
24 * And Pharaoh called unto 
Moses, and a said,. Go .ye, 'serve' the 
JLown : * »nly let your ilucks and your j 
herds be stayed: let your little 
uhi'S ui>o go with you. 

And Moses said. Thou must 
give us also sacrifices, and burnt- 

s, Vi “ ti,S >■ H'l. U), 


ise upon the* 
tn upon thee’. 


and his glory shall he 
Ye t a greater . differ- . 
*.•««!■ a ill hereafter be made between 
the righteous and the wicked, between 
those that fear God, and those that fear 
him not. While the light of his coun- 
t ehance ’ and .the glory of his heaven 
njittli: exhilarate and rejoice the former, 
V in" that state which needs not . sun or 
moon to enlighten it, the wicked shall 
endure the total loss of day, and dwell 
darkling in perpetual night. There is 
even now an earnest of the final diver- 
sity of lot. The darkness of ignorance 
and sin enshrouds the one, and the night 
of nature clouds all their perceptions j 
while the bright shining of the sun of 
righteousness sheds its kindly and re- 
freshing beams upon the other, 

,24. And Pharaoh called unto Moses . 
That is, after the lapse of three days 

of darkness. H Go ye, serve the Lord , 

only let the flocks 9 ike. The visitation 
of the darkness, so well calculated to 
appal and terrify the Egyptians, com- 
pelled the king to relax his previous 
determination. Still he is bent on a 
compromise, lie will now permit the 
children also to go, hut the Hocks and 
the herds must be stayed behind us a 
security for their return. Thus it* is 
that sinners are disposed to make terms 
with the Almighty, instead of yielding 
elwerinily to all his demands. They 
will consent, under the pressure of judg- 
ments, to pari with some of their sins, 
but not all. They would rather retain 
them all, if they could do it consistent- : 
*Y with their hope of heaven. If they ! 


1Z* 

offerings, that we may sacrifice un- 
to the Lord our God. 

26 Our cattle also shall go with 
us; there shall not an hoof be left 
behind ; for thereof must we take 
to serve the Loud our God; and we 
know not with what we must serve 
the Lord, until we come thither. 

27 If But; the Loan c hardened 

C vnr.siu. <:h- 4. 21. & 14. 4, S. 

do part with any. it is with the utmost 
reluctance, like the mariner who casts 
his goods overboard to lighten Ins ship 
and keep it from sinking. But while 
Pharaoh would plead for some abate- 
ment, and shrinks from obeying the 
Lord wholly, Moses, instead of reced- 
ing an iota from his previous demand, 
grows bolder as the crisis approaches, 
and declares that not only shall the 
children go, but also that there shall 
not an 4 hoof be left behind.’ 

25. Thou must give us also sacrifices . 

Heb. ■ 72 “PH, titten , be-yad enu , shall , 

give in , or into , our hands. It is not 
probably to be understood from this that 
Moses demanded that animals for sacri- 
fice should be given to them from the 
flocks and herds of the Egyptians, but 
that he should freely' allow them to take 
their own ; that he should throw no 
obstacle in the way of their taking their 
stock of cattle with them. To give 
into their hands , therefore , is equiva- 
lent to leaving in their power and at 
their disposal. This is evident from the 
drift of the next verse. . 

26. Not an hoof be left behind. The 

exact and punctilious obedience of Mo- 
ses to every item of the divine com- 
mandment is here displayed, as an ex- 
ample from following which we should 
be deterred by no persecution or tyran- 
ny of men. The 4 not leaving an hoot 
behind’ intimated their full and com- 
plete egress from Egyptian bondage, 
leaving nothing to tempt them to re- 
turn. ; ; ' 

27. Be would not let them go, Heo 


K 
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Pharaoh’s heart, and he would not 

l et thorn gu. TL./T 

Aud Pharaoh said unto him, 
Get thee from me, take heed to 
thyself, see my face nu more: for 
in* that day thou seest my face, 
thou shall die, 

kO And Moses said, Thou hast 

1 r.Z\ ati la 1 ahah, urn not willing, was 
not persuaded^ did not consent , to let 
them go, This word, strongly indica- 
tive of the wilful ness of the long, oc- 
curs here for the first lime in the w hole 
muniuve. 

2b. Get thee from me, &e. * Has a 
servant, an agent, or an ofiieer, deeply 
oifiauled his superior, he will say to 
him, 4 Take earn never to sec my face 
again ; tor on the day you do that, evil 
shall emne upon you.’ 1 Begone, and 
in future never look in this/dCf,’ point- 
ing to his own/" Roberts, The firmness 
of Moses exasperated Pharaoh beyond 
measure. He here shows himself fran- 
tic with disappointment and rage, lie 
not only dismisses the un welcome mes- 
senger with indignation, from his court, 
but inrbids, upuii pain of death, the be- 
holding his face again. A desperate 
madness and an impotent malice are 
alike conspicuous in this angry order. 
Had he not had. abundant evidence that 
Moses could plague him without seeing 
his face ? Had he not had lime tu dis- 
cover that an almighty power was work- 
ing with Moses, and that it was idle to 
threaten him with death, who was the 
special charge of Omnipotence? Hut 
to what length of daring impiety will 
not a hardened heart bring the presump- 
tuous rebel f ■ 

20. 1 mill see thy fare again no more. 
It is a sad farewell when God, in the 
persons ofhis servants , refuses any more 
l<* see the fac*‘ oi the wicked ; i. -pi chil- 
ly if in so doing i.« yield- to their ih - 
! For the manner in which this is 

' t» reconciled with the subsequent 
1 history,- aee Hole on Ex* U. 1—3. 


spoken well, ‘U will see thy face 

airain no tnore. 

CHAPTER XL 

\ XD the Loud said unto Moses, 
TX Yet will i bring one plague 
more upon Pharaoh, and upon 
Egypt; afterwards lie will let you 
ti Ilebr. 11.27. 

- CJlvpri “ — 

1. And the Lord said, unto Moses, 
Rather perhaps, { Tiie Lord had said 
unto’ Moses.’ From v.S, it aj pears that 
Moses, after announcing the eighth 
plague, went out from Pharaoh in great 
auger, and yet previously in eh. 1U. 29, 
he is represented, as saying to Pharaoh, 
*1 will see thy face again no more.* It 
is consequently to be interred that the 
present judgment was denounced to the 
king belhre the close of the last-men- 
tioned interview, and the information 
respecting it communicated to Moses 
some time previous to that interview. 
The true construction undoubtedly is to 
Consider the first three verses of this 
chapter as a mere parenthesis, and to 
connect ch, 11.4, with eh, 10.29, as a 
continuation of the same train of nar- 
rative. Otherwise there is very great 
confusion in the incidents detailed. 
The connexion between this and the 
last verse of the preceding chapter is 
undoubtedly very close, however luuse 
at first sight it may appear. Moses does 
in effect in these words state the ground 
of the confident and peremptory tone 
which he assumed in his reply to Pha- 
raoh. They give us to understand that 
it was not of his own motion that he 
then intimated that that should he their 
last interview j for we cannot suppose 
that it was optional with Moses whether 
to continue or U* break off the iiegoehi* 
lions with Pharaoh, Unless divinely 
instructed to the contrary, how did hu 
know but that God would have him car 
ry another message to the king in de- 
spite ofhis lordly interdict? From this 
passage we learn, that he was thus in- 
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go hence; a when lie shall let you people, and let ever}" man borrow 
go, he shall surely thrust you cut of his neighbour, and every woman 
lienee a! e igether. of her neighbour, b jewels of silver, 

2 Speak now in the ears of the and jewels of gold. 

1 c:h. 12 . 31, 33 , 29 . ' t>ch. 3. 22. & 12 . 25 . 

(traded ,—ibat Rod had informed him H a statement of the reason which ex- 
that the contest with Pharaoh was just j ste d to give countenance and secure 
is iout, to dose, Hint with one plague success to the measure proposed. Both 
tnore ny would complete the deliver- Moses and the people were now in high 
auee o Krae O' «: Jet will I bring estimation with the Egyptians, from its 
"Y Tih r m Pharaoh. Fear- h avin . hecn so dearly evinced that they 

, ' U S U " °l >t ( r,li ,Ren P* a » lles were the special objects of a divine in- 

wlil ' ,hlh€ ^ had already brought up. terposition, and accounting this as a 
on Egypt, hut before Closes retires from providential intimation they were led to 


tin* royal presence he has one more, and avail themselves of the favorable im- 
yul one, jut gnichL to denounce to the pressions of their enemies to obtain a 
im.nmgiu e wtij. It was of portentous partial redress for their wrongs. As to 


import, and might well make the ears 
of the haughty mbel to tingle. The sol- 
emn manner in which it is announced 
to Moses reminds us that whatever aw- 
ful succession of plasm es we mav have 


the true import of the original word for 
‘ borrow,’ it is, as before remarked, ch. 
3. 22, that of asking, demanding, soli- 
citing, without expressly implying a 


iul succession of plagues we may have promise of restoration, although it can- 
thus tar endured, God may still have not be denied that there are eases where 
one m reserve which shall do more it legitimately imports the act offer- 
execution than all the preceding. rowing, as Ex. 22. 14, 2 Kings 6. 5. But 

“** now ' in Me ears of the peo - in the present instance it is obvious that 
Si?’ OOf cveri J man borrow, &c. Heb. the Egyptians were as voluntary and as 
■ ytshnln, ask, demand. On the forward in giving as the Israelites were 
import of the term see Note on Ex. 3. j n receiving, there being no bribe which 
. " e are :, y n ,° means satisfied that they were not willing to offer in order 
osts was required to command the to free themselves from the presence of 
people to practise the device here men- men whom they regarded as the cause 
.umvi . \\e regard it rather, as far as Q f their calamities, and the natural 
they were concerned, as the mere pre- effect of the terrible inflictions which 
Z Mm ° U /act whlch s bo«ld occur, they had just sustained, would be, for 
i . uses, we conceive, was here directed the time, to render the precious things 
as a pm ate individual, and probably in which the Hebrews required of small 
f ( p 1 maim,!r (whence the Gr. has, value in their sight. When we .con-..' 
speav Here fore privily in the ears ;’ • sider for how long a period the Israel* 

». t .Hi a pr it ate, not in a public, eapa- ites had been impoverished that the 
tM su 8$Mtion among Egyptians might be enriched, and that 
tIiat present was a favor- now being about to quit the land of their 
a> e opportunity to obtain some mens- sojourning with only so much of their 
ure oMhai remuneration for years of effects as they could ‘ bind up in their 
unrequited service to which they were clothes upon their shoulders,’ all the 
justly entitled. The grounds of this property which they left behind would 
proceeding are given in the ensuing naturally fall into the hands of their 
verse, which is to be taken in immedi- oppressors, we cannot deem it incon- 
ate connection with what goes before, sistent with the divine perfections that 



EXODUS, 


3 « And the Lord gave the people go out into the midst of Egypt, 
favour in she sight of the Egyptians. 5 And fall the first-born in the 
Moreover, the man d Moses was ' land of Egypt shall die, from the 
very great in the land of Egypt, in J first-born of Pharaoh that sitteth 
the sight of Pharaoh’s servants, ! upon Ids throne, even unto the first- 
au<l in the sight of the people. horn of the maid-servant that is 
A And Moses said. Thus saithiho behind the mill ; and all the first* 
Lou d, e About; midnight will I born of beasts. 

<' rh. X 57 . .«.* }% :Uk Ps, b‘A 4fi. *' '2 Sam , ", 

KkI Ik r 9. 4. « ch. 19, 12, 93, 29. Amvx 0. i7. f ch. 12. 32, 29. Amos 4 . 10. 


this mode of possessing themselves of j thus rendered the reverence and awe 
their dues should be suggested to an in- tvhich his miracles hud inspired trims* 
jiired people. They took no more than tury to the enriching Ins people. The 
they received, they received no more * servants 5 and the 1 people 5 here spoken 
than they demanded, and they demand- of are undoubtedly both to be under- 
ed no more than that to which they stood of the Egyptians, 
were justly entitled. Josephus says, 4. A mi Moses said . That is, to Pha- 
*They also honored the Hebrews with raoh, in continuation of ch. 10.20, he- 
gift*, some in order to get them to de- fore he left the, royal presence. **— — < 
part quickly, and others on account of IT About midnight will I go ont > &e, 
their neighborhood and the friendship Hob. &£"**• ani yotzc f I going out p 
they had with them.* It is evident from the present future participle, Chal. 4 
ch. 12. 38, SO, that this account of the will be revealed in the midst of Egypt.* 
borrowing of the jewels is inserted lure 1 Arab. i l will make my Angel to walk 
by anticipation, as the fact did not oe* through the country of Egypt, 7 God 
car till M>me time afterward. This was now to go forth, as he is elsewhere 
eon hr ms still further the idea above; said to come down, in the execution of 
suggested that these verses are paren- ; bis judgments. The language represents 
iheticah God himself as the immediate author of 

3. The Lord gave the people favor , the tremendous calamity about to be in- 
&c. The influence which should pro- dieted. Hitherto he had plagued Esvpt 
dace the effect here described was too by means mid instruments: ‘Stretchout 
signal and marvellous not to he ascrib* d thine hand y ( Say unto Aaron, Stretch 
directly to a divine source. The Psalm* forth thine hand with thy rod. 1 hut 
ist informs us Ps, 105.25, that! he hearts now it is, 4 1 will go out into the midst, 
of the Egyptians were turned to hale ihe of Egypt*’ As mercies coming hmne- 
choscii people, and here wo find the sc- diately from the hand of our heiurniy 
cret agency of heaven controlling the Father are sweeter mid better than those 
spirits of bus oieum-s, and prompting that; are communicated through the me- 
them to bestow favors w here they mL-ht diiun of tin* creature • so the judgments 
rather be expected to vent, malice, hut issuing directly from the stores of the 
God very often mollifies the hearts divine wrath, arc more terrible and 
which he does not sanctify, and realises overwhelming than those which come 
to his afflicted people what is said, Ps. through any created agency. 

196,46, Hie made, them also to he pitied 5. All the first-horn in the land of 
of all them that carried them captive.’ Egypt shall die. It is scarcely possible. 
By the same working nf his- overruling to conceive a denunciation fraught with, 
providence he made Moses also * great 7 elements nf more terror than this. Hud 
ta the esteem of the people of Egypt and the whole Egyptian nation been doomed 
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to utter extinction, it would indeed have object lately seen and enjoyed in per* 
been a judgment of greater magnitude, ■ fret health ; to be forced to the aeknow* 
and have produced a deeper impression lodgment of the great and holy Lord 
upon those that should have beheld it : God by such a fearful demonstration of 
but then one part of the people would his presence and power ! But this was 
not have survived to experience the an* not all. The universality of the woe was 
guish of being so fearfully separated to bo such as greatly to enhance its hor- 
f'rmn the other. As it was, it was to be rors. From every house the cry of misery 
atfru-h-d with the most heart-rending was to burst forth. The mighty leveller 
aagruvutinus. It was to be a blow which was to invade all ranks and conditions, 
should wound there where the hea;.*t is The prince and the peasant, the master 
un st susceptible. 1 he pride, the hope, and the slave, were alike to confess the 
the joy of every family was to be taaen destructiveness of his march. And then 
front them The bitterness of lathers to crown the whole was the keen reflec- 
and mothers for their first-born is pro- lion, that all this accumulated distress 
YH'btuI. Hero were Egyptian parents might have been prevented. How would 
; bsoon to be found weeping for their they now condemn, their desperate mod* 
cbiklren *■. because they were not. 5 It ness in provoking a power which had 
wxis to be a woe without alleviation so often and so forcibly warned them of 
am! without remedy. He that is sick their danger? If Pharaoh were not past 
may be restored. A body emaciated or feeling, how dreadful must have been 
ulcerated, maimed or enfeebled, may the pangs which he felt in the thought 
again recover soundness and strength, that after attempting to destroy, "by 
But what kindly process can reanimate unheard of cruelties, an innocent and 
the breathless clay, and give back to helpless race of strangers, lie had now 
the arms of mourning affection an only ruined his own country by his obsti- 
son, a first-born, stricken with death 1 rmte perseverance in impiety and folly? 
Hope, the last refuge ami remedy under With what anguish must he have beheld 
other evils, was here to be cut up by his own hopes blasted in their dearest 
the roots. Again, the blow was to be object, the heir of his throne and em~ 
struck at midnight, when none could pire, because he regarded not the claims 
see the hand that inflicted it, and most of humanity in the treatment of his 
were rr- posing in quiet sleep. Had this vassals? But see the judgment more 
sleep been silently and insensibly ex- fully considered in the Note on Ex. 12. 
changed for the sleep of death, the cir- 29,- — IT From the first-born of Pha- 
eum&tances would have been less over- raok that sittetk upon his throne. That 
whelmingly awful. ^ But it was not to is, the first-born whose right it would 
. bii ' ^ plough for three days and have been to sit upon the throne of the 
muhts previously they had been envoi, kingdom as a successor to his father, 
opi d in thick darkness, and none had Modern interpreters for the most part 
" 5st<u ,rojn places, yet now they refer the expression { that siltcth upon 
W, " T t( ‘ Caroused from their beds to his throne 5 to Pharaoh, but the Targmris 
render what fruitless aid they coubl to of Onkelos and Jonathan understand it 


their expiring children, and to mourn 


of the heir apparent — qui sessurus est 


ov r their dam, What consternation super thronura regui ejns, who is to sit 
and Wue could be equal to this? To upon the throne of his kingdom .. — - 
ue prematurely awakened out of sleep 17 The maidservant that is behind the 
by tli, -.lying groans of a near relative mill. -Most families/ says Shaw (Tra- 
“ , ; ,' ep r sen k d "’ ith P-231) speaking of the Moors in 

Von F “ nilSU °b deatk ln a darjia s ■ Barbary, 'grind their wheat and barley 



m 


EXODUS* 


6 g And there shall be a great cry 
throughout all the land of Egypt, 
sue! i as there was none like it, nor 
shall be like it arty more. 

7 Eu t against a ny of the children 
of Israel i shall not'a dog move his 
tongue, against man or beast : that 
ye may know bow that the Loan 

r eh. IS. 30. Antos f». 17. h eh. 8. 22. > Josh. 
10 . 21 . 

at borne, having two portable millstones 
for that purpose ; the uppermost of 
which is turned round by a small han- 
dle of wood or iron that is placed in the 
rim. \Yh<*n this stone is large, or ex- 
pedition is required, then a second per- 
son is calh-d in to assist ; and as it is 
usual for the women alone to be eon* 

' e min'd in this employment, who seat 
themselves. mvr against each other with 
the millstones between them, we may 
hco not only the propriety of the ex- 
press! on, Ex. 11. 5, of ‘ sitting behind 
the mill, 5 but the force of another, Mat. 
2d. 10, that ‘two women shall be grind- 
ing at the mill, the one shall be taken, 
and the other left Sir John Chardin 
also remarks, that t they are female 
slaves who are generally employed in 
the East at these hand-mills ; that this 
work' is extremely laborious, and es- 
teemed the lowest employment in the 
housed Thus, wo fiml a translation 
from the highest honor to the lowest 
degradation described in the following 
terms, Is. 47. 1,2, ‘Come down and sit 
in th<* dimt O virgin, daughter of Baby- 
lon, sit on the ground — take the mill * 
stones ami grind meafd 
6, And then shall be a great cry. A 
cry of lament at ion and mourning, and 
anguish, st loud and universal wailing, ! 
such as never was and never should he 
paralleled in that land. The latter 
clause of tin* verse, is probably to be in- 
■ Wsrpprted on the same principle with 
that of eh. 1 . 0 . 14. 

J| ! Bhail not a dog move his tongue, ; 
k proverbial expression for the most 
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doth put a difference between, the 
Egyptians: and Israel. 

8 And kail these thy servants 
shall come down unto me, and bow 
down themselves unto me, saying, 
Get thee out, and all the people 
that follow thee ; and after that i 
will go out. And he went out 
from Pharaoh in a great anger, 
fc ch. 12. 33. 

profound tranquillity, implying that 
nothing should occur to harm or affright 
them; they should abide in peace and 

safety. V Doth put a difference. 

Hob. yapleh , wonderfully dist in- 

guhhelh. See Note on Ex. 8, 22. 

8. Shall come down unto me, and. hum 
down themselves unto me, saying, kc. 
Moses has thus recited the words ot. 
God’s message to Pharaoh, hut here he 
begins to speak in his own person, an- 
nouncing the speedy submission of Pha- 
raoh’s servants to him, and their hum- 
ble and earnest request that lie should 
‘depart out of their coasts. 5 At the 
same time, we must bear in mind that 1 .; 
■ Moses . says ■ ' this in . .. his representative 
character, and that it is to thg/Moht 
High in Moses that this submission was 
to be made. It is indeed wonderful to 
see God thus identifying himself with 
a creature of clay who speaks in his 
name, and yet it is unquestionable that 
the Scriptures afford repeated instances 

of the same usage of speech. if All 

the people that follow thee. 1 f el). “ITN: 

, ashtr beragltka , who are at. 

j thy feet. An expressive phrase, of which 
j see the import explained in the Notes 
j on Gen. 49. 10, mid Judg. 4. 30. Gr. 
‘Whom thou loudest. 5 Chal. ‘Who are 
with thee. 5 Vnlg, ‘Who arc subject to 
thee, 5 Aben Ezra, ‘Who arc in thy 
power. 5 .larch i, ‘ Who follow thy coun- 
sel and thy steps. 5 — <~1T Went out from, 
'Pharaoh in a. great anger. Hob. 
v)ft bohori aph, in a heat of anger. His 
indignation was justly moved at the 
repeated falsehoods of the king, at his 
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CHAPTER XL 


9 And the Loud said unto Moses, | these wonders before Pharaoh ; 
i Pharaoh shall not hearken unto | « and the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
you : that i»my wonders may be , heart, so that he would not let the 
am! i pi led in die land of Egypt. j children of Israel go out of his 
; ; And Moses and Aaron did all land. 


i nil. :i, l-», .V 7. *1. * ill. L well. T. 3. 

mercenary and cruel disposition, and at 
the iiisnlfiit manner in which he had 
himsu If been treated by him. But it 
was mainly in view of the indignity 
put upon the messages of God that his 
f pi fit was stirred, lie saw in him a 
proud, obstinate, audacious opposer of 
the f»«ul ofbenveu, one who had resisted 
• warnings and convictions, judgments 
'■anrt/mdrcies' : f ; ono who would not yield 
; "to the' di v ine" ' authority • to. save till the 
/ first-born of his kingdom, and who was. 
mow 'rushing headlong to his ruin. ■ . No- 
'wonder that he was provoked with a 
holy indignation at ' his enormous .sin, 
and angered, as our Savior himself 
afterwards was, 4 at the hardness of his 
heart.’ But it was a being angry and 
.sinning not. 4 To be angry at nothing 
but sin, is the way not to sin in anger.’ 
flenry* 

9, 10. And the Lord said nnto Mo- 
ses, &e. Rather, ‘The Lord had said.* 
Those two concluding verses appear to 
be designed as a kind of general re- 
capitulation of the main incidents of the 
preceding narrative, of which the scope 
is to inform tin 1 reader that every thing 
took place just as God had predicted. 
In obedience to the divine command 
JM uses and Aaron had performed ail 
their wonders before the king and his 
court, and yet according to the previous 
intimatiou, Pliuraoh had turned a deaf 
ear, and presented an obdurate heart, to 
ail these exhibitions and appeals, most 
stubbornly refusing to lot tiie people go 
from under his yoke. It was proper to 
make this statement to preclude any I 
lurking impression that such an amazing j 
demonstration of divine power had been 
put forth in min , or that Omnipotence I 
had been hajjfled in the contest. Far from 1 


a eh. 10. 20, 27. Rom. 2. 5. & 9. 22. 

it. Every thing had resulted just as God 
had foretold. The incredulity and obsti- 
nacy of men is sometimes made known 
beforehand, that it may not be a sur- 
prise or a stumbling-block when it hap- 
pens. 

CHAPTER XU. 

We have in the present chapter an 
account of the execution of the fear lid 
judgment threatened in the preceding, 
and iri that event of the removal of the 
last obstacle in the way of the exit of 
the Israelites from Egypt. The slaugh- 
ter of the first-born ended for the present 
the controversy with Pharaoh, though 
his subsequent infatuation brought the 
final stroke of justice upon him in his 
overthrow in the Red Sea. Previously 
however to detailing the incidents of 
this awful providence, the historian 
pauses to give us an account of the in- 
stitution of the Passover, which God 
himself ordained, not only as a present 
means of safety to his own people while 
the judgment went through the land, 
but also as a permanent memorial of 
the event of their deliverance. As such 
the ordinance is perhaps the most re- 
markable of all the festivals of the Jew- 
ish church, and that which is more fre- 
quently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment than any other. It consisted of 
three parts; (i) The killing and eating 
of the paschal Iamb. (2) The sprink- 
ling of the blood upon the door-posts, 
spoken of as a distinct thing, Huh. 13. 
28, and peculiar to the first passover. 
(3) Tire feast of unleavened bread for 
seven days folio wing. The details will 
come before us as we pre seed, to which 
j will be appended suitable moral re flee 
! tions at the close., 
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A ND Mo- 1 5, * e flrSt moWl1 0f ,he ^ * 

v.t.? sw « ,Aafl « “> '!>« hnduf " 'i TSpc-nk yp onto all ihc coi)«rf>- 

Oft/ltl /'it' . * 1 t “ 


•HTPh saying, 

- 1 i Ins month shall be unto you 
uie beginning* of months: it shall 


*ch. 13.4. Z)eut. 1G. 1. ' 


L And the lord spake, &c. Better, 
rendered ‘the Lord had spoken,’ for this | 
ord<‘ r was given anterior to Moses’ last j 
mimiew with Pharaoh, and probably ' 
prior to the three days 3 darkness, as is 
iiiicrnblc trnm the fact of the paschal 
Iamb being required to be made ready 
the fourth day before it was killed. We 
suppose, therefore, that the above direc- 
tion was given to Moses on the ninth or 
imh da .V <f tiie month when the Pass- 
over was immediately provided j then 
followed the three days' darkness ; on 
the thirteenth Closes appeared for the 
, 1 before Pharaoh ; and on the 
fourteenth the Passover was eaten. 

2. This month shall he unto you the he - : 
ginning of months. Heb. 
rash hvdushim, the head of months ; not 
only first in order, hut highest in estima- 
tion ‘ the chief and most excellent month 
of the year. This month had former- 
ly been reckoned the seventh, but was ; 
henceforth to stand the first of the cede- 1 
nmtir al year, while the civil year re- j 
maim.-d unaltered, commencing in Tisri 
or September. Thus Josephus : ‘Moses 
appointed that Nisaa should he the first 
month ; so that tins month jggan the , 
year, as to all flic solemnities they ub- j 
served in honor of God, although they! 
preserved the original order of the 5 
mouths as to buy mg and selling, and 
aiher ordinary affairs/ This year had 
formerly begun from the middle of Sep- 
U'mber; it was henceforward to begin 
from the middle of March. This alter- 
atiem of style was the special appoint- 
ftietlt of Clod, whose prerogative Ami* 
thtkt usurps when he « thinks to change 
times and laws/ 


gation of Israel, s»\ i ug, In >h e umYf 
dayut this mouth they shall takt 

to them every man a, lamb accord- 
ing lo the house of their lathers, a 
iamb for an. house : 


osc yr unto all fie mm: *< 'jr/p/tm 
of Israel. I pun retiring from Pharaoh's 

f presence Moses had undoubtedly with- 
drawn lo the land of C.oslmn ut llla k,. 
arrangements for the departure of Ids 
people, which he now saw to he che-c 
at hand. They hud probably been ga- 
thering thither by degrees, and 
sapuMy perhaps forming themsehew in* 
to an immense caravan, ready to move 
at an hour’s warning. It is consequent- 
ly to the ‘congregation/ the assmnbb d 
mass ni Israel, that the order is here 
&iven, and there can he n« doubt that 
j -the judgments recently exercised upon 
j “ R ‘ bsyptians, w ith the manner in which 
I their own affairs had been conducted, 
had for the present made the Israelites 
very tractable, and disposed them to re- 
ceive and follow’ the directions: of Moses 
With the utmost deference and respect 
/I he order for observing a religious or- 
(finance in such circumstances as the 
Israelites were now in, in the midst G f 
the hurry and bustle of their prepum. 
tions for departure, teaches us that what- 
ever the urgency of the business or cares 
that occupy us, still the claims of reli- 
gion are paramount, and that, nothin* 
should crowd out the duties of worship 
and devotion from our minds. — if Take 
to them every man a lamb. Heb. fTC 
seh, which implies either a lamb or a 

kid, as appears from v. f>.- ir Accord - 

in S f$ Me house of I heir fathers. Tim 
whole host of Israel was divided into 
twelve tribes; these tribes into fami- 
lies; and the families into houses ; the 
last being composed of particnlsir'iiwIiJ 
•nduals. In one family, th< * efore, there 
might he several houses. 
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4 And if the household be too 
lit lie fur the lamb, let him and his 
neighbour next unto his house take 
\i curding to the number of the 
Fuels : every man according to his 
outing shall make your count for 
the lamb. 

5 Your Iamb shall be b without 


; blemish, a male of the first year: 
I ye shall take it out from the sheep 
} or from the goats : 
i 6 And ye shall keep it up until 
the c fourteenth day of the same 
month : and the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel shall 
kill it in the evening. 


i> U'W 22. 19, 20, 21. 
i i; HV..MS. 


Mai. 1.8, 14. Hcbr. 


i. 'According to the, number of the 
m u's. As to the requisite number ne- 
t*< ssury to constitute what was termed 
the hal society/ which Moses does 
not specify, some light is gathered from 
l?.e billowing passage oi Josephus: (J. 
\\ . ft. b. di. it. § a.) “These high-priests 
did o i ;.e ‘"s’Vii'i • vf lii:- ; i-i 

; which is called the Passover, when- they 
,vsky their sacrifices, from the ninth hour 
■ tBi the eleventh j but so that a company 
of not lasts r than ten belonged to every 
sacrifice: (for it is not lawful for them 
to feast singly by themselves 5 ) and 
many of us are twenty in a company J 

* f Every man according to his eat- 

T>.,\ isd>. -if- fs/i tophi 

olio, every man according to the mouth 
of his'mling. That is, m making out a 
.suitable number to participate of the 
Iamb, or firm the paschal society, ye 
shall include every one who is capable 
of eating a mtu in qmmlhy, to the <«>:- 
of the sick, toe way ag- d, and 
the \ cry young. This quantity the .Tew- 
1 " h 'vi ha"- : ..y to ! e equal to the 
size of an. olive. fifi.fi- u 

o. Without blemish, Heb. fa- 
mim , perfect; i, e; entire*, whole, sound, 
he. lug neither defect nor redundancy of 
pa»!s un soundness of. members, or do- 

■ \v ’ ■ f ;e pe, 1 . Sta- this n.or,' fully 

•'^denied, This hmu 

bifid* at iefv rcjjec to Christ, who is call- 
ed, i Pet. 1. 19, { A .Lamb without Idem- 
^ * and Hfiiumt spot.’- — -*r A mate erf 
the ft uv year, [J ( ; K flZ *p ! u nha- 
nah } son of a year. A male, as being \ 
accounted more excellent than a female, j 
12 * 


' * hev. 23. 5. ' ' N umb. ■ 9. 3. &‘28. 16. 


Be ut 


Mai. 1. 14 j and of the first year, be- 
cause it retains during that period its 
lamb-like harmlessness and simplicity. 
The phrase implies rather a lamb that 
falls somewhat short of a full year, 
than one that hits reached it. It was 
probably taken at the age when its flesh 
was most tender and grateful. 

6 . Ye shall keep it up. Heb. u^nl 
msaffisoi tfijh ve-hayah lakem lemish - 
mereth , it shall be to you for a keeping , 
or reservation . It was to be singled out 
from the rest of the flock on the tenth 
day of the month, and kept apart till the 

fourteenth, when it was to be slain, 

IF The whole assembly of the congrega- 
tion shall kill it. Not that the whole as- 
sembly of the congregation were to kill 
one lamb, bat each house their several 
lambs. As this, however was to be done 
throughout the -whole; congregation, at 
the same time, it is spoken of as a single • 
act, and the collective singular for the 
plural employed.— 1 i Shall kill it in the 
evening. Heb. yc hen Im-ar- 

hmjim, between the two evenings. That 
is, in the after noon between the time of 
the sunk beginning to decline, which 
was called the first evening, and that 
of his setting, which was termed the 
second. The usual time doubtless was 
the middle point between noon and sun- 
set, or about three o’clock in the after, 
noon. Thus Josephus, speaking of the 
■Passover: £ They, slay/, their sacrifices, 
from the ninth hour (three o’clock) to 
the eleventh, (five o’clock.)’ Tims ah 
v,Taisiud;t -(They sle w Abe ;';dapy.v:I'l 
(evening) sacrifice at "the eighth hour 


1 


m 





EXODUS, 


7 And they shall take of the that night, roast with fire, and 
blood, and strike it on the two side- d unleavened bread ; and with bit- 
posts, and on the upper d( or-pust of ter herbs they shall eat it. 

the houses, wherein they shall eat it. tIfh> 31< 25< Deu{< 36 , 3 . Nulnb . *. JL 

8 And tnev shall eat the ilesh m icor.5. & 


and ti-half, for half past two,) -and oft I better things limn Urn blood oi A bold 
fered n up at the ninth hour iiud a-lmlf, j It is better than the blood of the Pass- 
(nrhalfpsisl three.) Hot on the cw> of | over-lamb, for it etfeets for us a far 
the Plover they slew it nt the seventh I greater deliverance than that of the Is. 
hour and a half, (or half jisist one,) and ; radil.es ; it redeems us from the bomb 
ottered if up <il the eighth lmur and a i age of Satan and sin, from the fear of 
half, (or half past two.)’ And Mahno- ; death and hell. — —It On the upper dwir* 
uidcs informs us that the paschal lamb j post of the homes. Hob. tpp'CSn 
was slain and offered up immediately nt hummash koph ; he. the lintel, or that 
after the usual time of killing and offer- ■ part of the door-frame w hi eh lies annss 
mg up the evening sacrifice. In like the door* posts over head. The If brew 
manner our blessed Lord, who is the word in its radical signification dmum-s 
‘true Passover slain for usy was con- [looking, and may hem imply it pari 
demut'd Mvti after the sixth hour, John, J of the door-frame which was peculiar- 
VX 1-1 5 i. e. after our twelve at noon, , ly prominent and conspicuous, which 
and he died soon after the ninth hour, i would naturally he looked of. Other*-, 
Mat. 27.4U..50; L e. after our three in • however, suppose, with perhaps mere 
the afternoon. ' plausibility, that the term carries the 

7. Strike it on the two side-posts* J im port of looking ttir.au g/i, and imj.di os 
TWmh vasdonc by means of the hy s* j that the Egyptian houses had hdfires 
sop-branch. This was to W done - as ad or - windows, over, their doors, '.'through, 
.s:afe'i.y,va token -.of delmraiiee,.. which; it. was customary ib'r-.ihe itim«ies ; 
; ;&it:.t!ao. : dost;roying. aiigelywlieri - passing! to; look atpon; hearing;: a' knock, . : , ITymA 
the first-horn j not to'.;be.:;Spraiklcd. upson the tiires-hold,; 
of the Egyptians, might see and pass ! perhaps out of regard to its typical im- 
over tin houses of the Israelites, and j port, to intimate that the Wood of Christ 
spare their families. They were sin- j is not to he trodden under foot, or count- : 
tiers as well as the Egyptians, and God ; ed by any us an unholy thing, 
might jmflp have punished them lor I 8 , Roast with fire. Because it tumid 
their sins by taking away the lives uf ■ sooner be made ready by roasting ihim 
their fir-l-born. Hut he was pleased to ! by boiling. This circumstance const i- 
shovv them mercy, and accept the Hie J luted a marked difference between she 
of it iamb {is a substitute. Tts blunt! I Pushover. lamb and iill the other pe;iee- 
vas rise signal of ibis, and nil who J olferings, the fb>h of which v, us usually 
oh yrd she command of Grid and relied j Loih-d, in order to be eaten boils by the 
c*u lus protection, were secure from the j people and the prh sis, us something «d- 
stroke of tie* avenge. Nothing could jditiotml even at the paschal solemnity., 
ben irnir* significant ind striking cm- j Wherefore in Matron. So, Eh the ”vo 

riiithhly ■ ylxs-::;; 

to i fie gui by * otif<denee US the sob* ; hturuifbcd : ‘■'Ami the^ re-.u- ted lie* pje---. 
mean* ej ddi v crane e from the wratli ouu* with fire according to the mdi- 
to come In him we have redemption name: but the other !mH Mfbririgis sod 
through bis Mood. His M the true they in pots, and m caldrons, and in 
‘ Wood if. sprinkling, which speaketh pans.' Whether anv more satisfactory 
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fire: his head with Ms legr, and 
with the purtenance thereof. 


sodden 


bitter herbs. Heb. 'C'tTlft merorm, 
bitters , or bitternesses . That is, with 
bitter things, bitter ingredients ; ixWud- 
iingAP 1 ® as succory 

or wild lettuce, as it is rendered in the 
Vulgate, although some commentators 
have imagined that not herbs, but a bit- 
ter or sour sauce , like that mentioned by 
the Evangelist in which Jesus dipped the 
sop which he gave to Judas, John, 1 3. .20, 
is meant. But this is less likely, as the 
Talmudists enumerate thediflerent spe~ 
■ cie's' of herbs allowed to be eaten with 
the paschal lamb, among which were 
the lettuce, the endive , the horehonnd, 
&c. In modern times, in England and 
some other northern countries, we are 
told that horse-radish is used. The Is- 
raelites were probably commanded to 
eat these bitter herbs on this occasion 
in remembrance of their afflictions in 
Egypt, where their lives had been made 
.bitter . 

9. Eat not of it raw. That is, half- 
roasted, or superficial ly done, having 
some of the blood remaining in it. 
With the express, prohibition, Gen. 9.4, 
against eating blood before them, they 
scarcely needed to be warned against 
eating flesh absolutely raw. But in the 
hurry with which the first passover was 
observed, and with so great a number 
of paschal lambs, it might easily hap- 
pen that some of them wmdd .be but im- 
perfectly done, unless specially admon- 
ished or*, that score.— — 11' Nor sodden 
at all with water. Not boiled at all. 


moral reman cum he assigned, tor tins- 
order, than that the extremity of our 
S.morV *■ nth-ring}, from tin* fire of God’s 
wrath might lie thereby aficetingly de- 
put'd. we pfofohd hot to say. — ir With 
iinleavened bread. This ."ho was ordered 
tor the sab 


of expedition, Bout, lb. 3, 
a-, h-.th Abraham nod hot. in preparing 
a hasty meal for their visiters, caused 
tmleaveiied cakes to be made. The 
original term is supposed to be derived 
from i ' i is,’i 

or ciimpress , aud is applied to bread des- 
dfi title of. the fermenting matter, because 
hit .has' '.its parts closely compressed to- 
gether, and becomes what we common- 
ly call heavy. So, on the , other hand, 
four -English word c leaven, ’ is formed 
from the French 1 leva in,’ which is do- 
med from the verb * lever/ to raise up, 
the mice! produced upon dough by leaven 
rendering the bread- light and spongy. 
The use of unleavened bread as a per- 
pet n.ii observance in the paschal cole* 
bratfon: nny have beep designed to re- 
mind the chosen people of their leaving 


carry their unleavened dough with them. 
It j . also not unreasonably to be infer- 
red friuii one or two passages in the 
New Testament, .that a mystical mean- 
ing was couched under this circum- 
stance. Leave!] is a species 'of corrup- 
tion, (turned by fermentation, and tend- 
ing to putfeiaefibui FdrthisToasoifit 
is said of our Fan or, Luke, 12. l. file 
b'-c/m to «iy unto his disciples first of 
nil, ye of I he leaven of the l*ha- 

ri‘ w hich is hypperisy.; 5 Paul also 
in I Tor. h. 7, <s 5 says, '‘.Purge, out there* 
h ' ‘ ' k n > * -> , < ! 1 . t e-ir j.e . 
over . *■ < t , , I - ; a, j *t.„v let 
ns keep the feast, mn with the old hav- 
en^ i» it he.- h it li the hweu of malice and 
wick* din?' -. ; ’nut with the Unleavened \ 
bread of sincerity and truth.’* if With ] 
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EXODUS. 


10 i’Atid ye shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning: and 
that which remaineth of it until 


[R C. 1491, 

11 If And thus ye shall eat it ; with 
your loins girded, your shoes on 
your feet, and your stuff m your 


the morning ye shall burn with! hand: and ye shall eat it in haste, 


fire. 


r€ln‘23nS;.&'34.S5, 


ambiguity, adds the specification 4 with 
water;’ n> also in naming its opposite 1 
in the next da us?;, lie says, i roast with 

fire, 1i fVilk the pvricMmce thereof* 

Huh, at JdrbOj with his Midst, 

or inwards ; meaning that the lamb 
was to be roasted whole and entire. 
Neither the head nor the logs were to 
be separated, nor the intestines remov- 
ed. It may be supposed however that 
these Iasi simply included the heart f 
lungs, lifer, kidnrxjs, &e. and not the 
intestinal rami). 

I. Ye shall hi nothing of it remain. 
XuM it should be appropriated to u su- 
p? r*l it ions use, and also to prevent pu- 
trefaction ; !br it was* not meet that a 
thing offered to God should he subjected 

; to corrupt ion, which in such hot coun- 
tries it must speedily undergo, 'Thus 
the body of our Lord f saw no corrup- 
tion/ Ps. 16. 10, Acts, 2. 17, and it was 
his body which was prefigured by the 
paschal lamb. 

II. With your tains girded. ** That 
is, as persons prepared for a journey. 
TJk inhabitants of the East usually 
wear long and loose <tresses, which, 
however convenient m postures of ease 
and repos?’, would form a serious ob- 
struct ion in walking or in any laborious 
exert i on . w ere not some expet 1 ion ts re- ■ 
sorted to, such as the.se which we find 
notic' d in Scripture, Thus the. Persians 
and Turks, when journeying on horse- 
back tuck their skirts into a large pair 
of Housers, as the poorer sort also do 
when travelling <m foot. But the usage 
of the Arabs, who do not generally use 
troiom, is more analogous to th n prut* 
tube described in the Bible by girding 

apth® skirts of the vest and lasleiiing 


git is the Lord’s passover. 

FDeuLlfj.fi. 


them to the girdle, so ns to leave the 
leg and knee unembarrassed when in 
| motion. An Arab’s dress consists g«m* 

! orally of a course shirt ami a woollen 
! mantle. The shirt, which is very wide 
; and loose, is compressed about {he waist 
i by a strong girdle generally id* lentlu r, 
ihe cloak being worn loose on ordinary 
occasions. But in journeying or other 
exertion, (he cloak also is usually con- 
fined by a girdle to which the skirts are 
draw n up and fastened. When manual 
exertion is required, the long hanging 
i sleeves of the skirl are also disposed of 
| by the ends of both being th’d together 
j" and thrown ■ over, the neck , the sleeves 
| thems€ Ives being at the sam€ time? tink- 
led high up the arm.’ Piet, Bib.- 

| IT Shoes on your feet, i This 1 was an- 
! other circumstance of preparation for a 
: journey. At the present lime Orientals 
| do not, under ordinary eircti instances, 

| eat with their shoes or sandals on their 
| feet, nor indeed do they wear them in- 
I doors at all. This arises not only from 
i the ceremonial politeness connected 
; with the act of sitting unshod : but from 
i the fear of soiling the due carpets with 
; which their rooms are covered. Bo- 
! sides, us they sit on the ground cross- 
logged, or on their heels, shoes or snn- 
j dais on their ieet. would he inconveni- 
ent. To cal therefore with sandalled 
or shod feet is as decided a mark of 
preparation for a journey as could well 
be indicated. But perhaps a still bet* 
ter illustration is derived from flu* fact, 
that the ancient Egyptians, like the 
! modem Arabs, did not order inly wai 
! either, shoes or sandals, In 1 h»*ir son'p- 
tares and paintings very few hgiueH r> 
cur with sandalled feel ; and as vre m- y 
presume that in the course of 2 15 yea ? 
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yj For l h will pass through the of Egypt, both man and beast : and 
hii.fi of Egypt this night, and mil * again stall the gods of Egypt I will 
£ i,]jto all the iirst-born in the land execute judgment: k I #mthe Lord. 
u-;i it. i, o. Aiunh 5. rn > j jn fi.i.o. n::. 4. k oh. o, *2. 


m 


EXODUS. 


LB. 0. 3*191.. 


13 And the blood shall be to you 
for a token upon the houses where 
u ■ //)r ; nod \\ in n 1 see the blood. 
1 u ill pass, over you, and i lie plague 
shall m )i he upon yt #u todesiruy yu 7, 
when I smite the lund of Egypt. 

1 1 Ami this day shall be unto you 

massy ruins of the temples of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, should have happen- 
ed at the very time* of which we are 
now speaking. 

J3. I Hint I see the blood, L will pass 
over you. Hob. *r.rC2 pa&ahti ; the 
original wan’d from which riC£ pasah, 
pimonr is derived, and a di lie rent one 
from that rendered * pass through,’ in 
the preceding verse. Hr, tta:ir rtuo lymr, 
£ will prater l you. Ch.il. I will enm- 
rate, : mr ;; ; To dm* 
fffyf ImashUh, 
for a eorrvpfim or drst met ion, 

IT Ye shall keep it a feast to the Lord. 
|!ch. an iris trsn. 'haggothm o tiw 
hag, ye shall Jest i tally keep it a feast. 

IT ILy an ordinance for ever. Heh. 
6JS15f. rpH hukkath olam , a statute of 
eternity; one to be observed as long as 
the legal economy should subsist. 

K?, Seven days shall ye. eat, &c. That 
in, seven days commencing on the day 
alter the killing of the passover, or the 
fifteenth day of the month. The feast oi 
unban cued bread was in fact a distinct 
ordinance from the passover, though 
following immediately upon it. This 
law respecting the feast of unleavened 
bread., though giun before the depar- 
ture from Egypt, seen!'-' not to have 

gore into Vilhet till after it. If TV 

shttfi put away. Ueb, “U*7P.lTi fashhL 
thu, ye .shall came : to v cease. ' ■ Ur. 

Me . ye shall abolish or cause to dis- 
appear. ‘This was probably to com- 
immoral^ the lacJ that the Israelites 
left Egypt in such haste, i hat they had 
no opportunity to leaven their dough 
(v, ’.A), and w ere consequently obliged, 
ui the first ins lance, to eat unleavened 
, cakes, (Petit, 16.3). The present in- 


i for a. memorial ; and ye .shall k cep 
it a «» feast to the Lord thro ugh out 
your generations : ye shall keep* 
it a feast » by an ordinance U ;• 
ever. 

' U’h. IS. 0. :• i“ Lev. 23.4, 5..' 2 Kings 23. 2 i . 

n vtM.gj.43 .& eh. 23 HI 

junction is even now attended to by 
modern Jews with the most scrupulous 
precision. The master of the kindly 
searches every corner of the house with 
a candle, lest any crumb of leau m d 
bread should remain, and whatever is 
found is committed to the lire j and alter 
all, apprehending that some may Mill 
rtmun, he prays to God that., if any 
leaven be still in the house, it may be- 
come* like the dust of the ground. Ex- 
traordinary precautions are also used 
in preparing the. unleavened bread, lest 
there should he any thing like leaven 
mixed with it, or any kind of fermenta- 
tion take place in it. See JernfingV 
( Jewish Antiquities.’ Two distinct 
words are employed to signify ‘leaven’ 
in this verse, the .former of which.’ 
sear, properly imports leaving or re- 
mainder , and is rendered by' Ainsworth, 
the most exact of all translators, ‘old 
leaven, 5 to which Paul alludes, 1 Cor. 5* 
7, ‘Purge out therefore the old leave nf 
&c. ^he-.vci.tTieri ■■.iplliinirr;' u4flme#.XR 
called from a word signifying sourness. 
The terms, perhaps, have allusion to a 
two- fold species of spiritual leaven, the 
one hidden and secret, or hypocrisy , 
Luke, 12. 1, the other open malice and 
tricked ness, Cor. f>, S, nr nocked persons, 
as David, Ps. 71. 4, calls the malicious 
and unrighteous man, ‘ffc’Tl hornet z, a 
havener, though rendered in mu* lr»n«- 
hlion ‘cruel man.’ Thus also Ps. ?!t. 
21, he terms the heart inflicted with m- 
ror and filled with vexation, Term nod, 5 

although our version Las ‘grieved.” 

If That soul shall be rut of'. Shall he 
excommunicated from the society and 
privileges of the chosen people either 
by the public act, of the proper oflicera, 
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15 " Seven days shall ye eat tin- j 18 f s In the first months on the 
l'eay:ened broad; even the first day I fourteenth day ofthemui that even, 
a* ,.„h ah aw,-} jra\»‘i. uht if > e >hvll e;s • iinieit veiled bread, irn- 
ifir eiitcth j til the one and twentieth day of 

If a vHjeil bread; from the first day j the month at even, 
uuni thfi sevem h day, i» that soul l W 4 Seven days shall there be no 
snail !»*• i*ut ili‘ IV* -in bra el. leaven luund in your houses : for 

• Ifi And in the fir.st (lay ///ere whosoever eatetli. that which is 

h *i an holy convocation; and in the leavened, « even that soul shall be 
seventh day there shall be a holy cut off from the congregation of 
convuertflfon to you; no manner of Israel, whether lie be a stranger, 
v • > • h el a Ovn* ,n Hum, save or h*»ni it), fin 1 land. 

Hot vH ah uv man men eat, :J0 \ o shall eat nothing leavened; 
that nisly may be dune of you. in all your habitations shall ye eat 

17 And ) ;e shall observe ike feast unleavened bread. 

/yf^imleavened bread; fur ** in this 21 f Then Moses called for all 
sell-same day hare I brought your the eiders of Israel, and said unto 
modes out of the land of Egypt; them, * Draw out, and take you a 
then re shall ye observe this day Iamb, according to your families, 
in } unr genera! it ns by an ordinance and kill the passover. 

lor ever. ■ 

s Lev. 23. 5. Numb. 88. 16. t Exod. 23. 1,>. 

<■ Hi. 13. G, 7. & 23 15. A: 34, IS, 25. Lev. 23. & 34. 18. Ueut. lb. 3. 1 Cor. 5. 7, 8. « & mnb. 
5. H Numb, 28. 17. Iktn. 16, 3,8, I Cor. 9. 13. x ver. 3. Numb. t). 4. '• 

ft. 7. r*. Geis.. 17, 14. Numb, 9.- 13. sLev.23. 2 Kings 23. 21. Ezra ft. 20. Mail. 20. 18, lit. 
7, • rum 2 •. }•-. 2ft. rrl . S3. 3. Mink i L 12,— 1(5. Luke 22. 7, &e. 

vr by the direct hand of God himself, the strength or bone of this day. See 

o- 1 5 oh: on Hen. 17. 14. Note on Cen.7, 13. % 'Have 1 brought, 

Iti, An holy convoeaUm. Hob. &c. As the deliverance of the Israel- 

tnp mikra kodesk, .a cmvomtim of ites had not yet been actually aecom- 
hotinrss. By tin.* prohibition, of secular plished, this phraseology is doubtless 
work, it appears that these days were adopted on the* ground of the certainly 
tube regarded^? proper sabbaths, w ith of the event in the view of the divine 
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22 y Ami yc shall take a bunch of 
hyssop, ancf dip it in the blood that 
is in iht* bason, arid * strike the lin- 
tel ami the two side-posts with the 
blood that is in the bason: and 
none of you shall go out at the door 
of his house until the morning. 

23 j * For the Lon n will pass through, 
to smite the Egyptians; and when 
he seclh the blood upon the lin- 
tel, and on the two side-posts, the 
Loud will pass over the door, and 
will not sutler c the destroyer to 
j ik'br. } l. fin <*■ i’c]\ 7. 11 vcr. IS. 13. lj Hzp it. 
0. 0. Hi- v. 7 . 3. * U. 4, c 2 Sam. 24. JO. 1 Cor. 
hi. )M. H> h: . 11. 2S. 


! come in unto your houses to smite 
! you. 

| v 24 And ye shall observe Urn 
! thing for an ordinance to thee and 
i to thy ss >us fur ever. 

; 25 And it shall come to puss, when 
| ye be come to the land which the 
i Loud will give you, d according as 
] he hath, promised, that ye shall 
, keep tills service, 
j 20 « And it shall coni^to pass, 
when your children shall say unto 
you, What mean ye by this service i 

dell. 3.6,17. « eh. 13. 8, 14. Bout. 32.-7.. 
.Josh. 4. 0. Ps. 7tt. 6. 


of the. Passover ; the animal slain being 
called, by !l figure of speech, by the 
name of the institution of which it con* 
fciiuimd a leading feature, lu accord- 
ance with this, wt* often meet with the 
phrase *to oat the Passover,’ f to prepare 
the Passover,’ &c. ; and in like manner 
the word * covenant’ is used for the 
sacrifice offered in making the cove- 
Irani ; the <roek ? that followed ihe : Isra- 
elites He us Christ p and the /bread and 
wine’ of the sacrament are the •' body 
and blood’ of Christ. 

22. Ye shall take a branch of hyssop. 
A plant grow mg about a foot and a half : 
high, having bushy stalks, terminated 
by spikes of flowers, and leaves of au 
aromatic smell, and warm, pungent 
la^to. It grows in great plenty on the 
mountains near Jerusalem. From its 
growing in bunches, and putting out 
many suckers from a single root, it was 
well adapt fd to the purpose here men- 
tioned, ns also for purifications of diiihr- 
cni kinds.— - — T None of you shall go 
out. This injunction seems also pecu- 
liar to this first Passover, as the reason 
for it did not exist afterwards. In allu- 
sion to this language the prophet says, 
Isa. 26. 20, ‘Come, my people, en ter 
thou into thy chambers, and shut thy 
$ptj^ 

were for a Itttk moment, until the in* 

‘ dtgimlion be overpast/ Those who ex- 


pect Godhs salvation must abide by the 
terms on which he lias declared it hts 
purpose to grant it. 

23. When he, secth the bloody &c. No 
destroyer can smite unless God first 
grant him a commission. And the* Most 
High always recognises his own murk 
upon those who bear it, and while they 
are ‘passed ov« r’ and spared in the visi- 
tation of his wrath, ail others must 
expect to fall under the stroke of his 
.breath. — — IF Will not suffer the de» 
stroyer to come in , &e. By tin’s, is gen- 
erally understood a destroying angd, 
■But as the term ‘angel’ is often employ- 
cd figuratively as a personification of 
divine judgments, we have no question 
that this is the preferable sense here, 
But as the subject has already been fully 
discussed in another place (Note on Ex. 
3.2.), it will be unnecessary to ivcito 
the arguments again in connexion with 
this passage. ' ■ ■■ . 

2d, Ye shall keep this service. That 
is, with the exception of those circum- 
stances of the ordinance winch in their 
n yen nature were, confined to the first in- 
stance of i.t s er dobra t h >n . 

2fi. When your children say tinfo yau f 
What mean ye by thin service? Heb 

tmn m&h ri£ mth im-mmu 

hazzoth lakem } what this service in you ? 
L e, what does it signify ? The annual 
observance of tins ceremony was well 
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2? That ye shall sayi fit is the I 
sacrifice of ihe LoutVs pa&soycr, j 
who 'passed eves’ the houses of the j 
dfl;Mdren of Israel it) Egypt, when' 
I.* -lantr she Egyplivni^and deliv- 
ered our houses. Ami the peffiffi* I 
showed the head ansi worship-; 
jwd, 

: 2S And die child reti of Israel went 
a wav, and ] ‘did as the Lord had 


■ ve.O!. V eh. 4. 31. MIebr.lI.2S. 


commanded Moses and Aaron, so 
did they. 

29 II I And it came to pass, that 
at midnight k the Lord smote all 
the lirst-bura in the land uf Egypt, 
t from the first- horn of Pharaoh that 
sat on his throne, unto the iirst- 
bom of the captive that was in the 


i-cli.J1.-l. fc- Numb. 8. 17. *33. 4. Ps.7H.51. 
.V WKu 30. & 135. b. «& 130. 10. 1 ch. *1.23. & 
11.5. 


cdcubffi-d U* htw v tli*» perpotu.il re- 
in- offinm ** of the event? which it. eeie- 
I I if< 1 . If ,.'!■< M ) n* - ,il; ; M s 

; ■ : v.'i 1 h j t were *■ o peculiar, they 
mud' snt'li itu inroad upon tin; ordinary 
of domestic life, that the curi- 
osity ttf children would be naturally atv 
rested, mid they would he led to inquire 
■Mb' the ■ .■ reasons . .- n f ’’ such strange -pro- 
fi ; ceedings. This would afford to parents . 

■f; ty/ to acquaint their ofi- 
sprmg with the origin and import of the 
solemn service, and to impart to them 
all those related instructions which! 
were so important to be received into ! 
their opening minds. The inquisitive- j 
ness (if children when it flows in this j. 
channel, prompting them to learn the j 
reason*, of religious services arid the ; 
meaning of the various solemn ordi- 
■ nances v, hi ch they helm] d , is always to 
he encouraged . : p indeed wo sac not how 
ef phiias parents at this day can take their 
1 chi iuV n ! o wit ness the emmrmn ■ ordi- 
■V natities; of- the' CiiristlmP-Ch'drch , viz Aap-- 
st.!p?pe3'yia-n.A consiflesr 
Ilnur .hay ^ dh-dsurg* -d without - ex jduin- 
? ng t o t ! n m ihe n.i 1 m e of t ho*. * * feoh-imi 
riles, ami * udeinonag to impress upon 
th ir minds the ttutios and obligati oii.s 

vJii'-h ti ■ v vi t , , 

‘ < > ■,<' , 1 - v ' f;,' u / i\!‘l */ <■' 

v ! < ,• • 1 III D, i ■« \v hen all tl so 

: v jhArnraAdttS'dnd 

lie un-ated to them by the elders' for it 
from v, 21, that Moses,’ address 
was made to the people through the 

V'eiders, : 

'Voi I 13 , , 


2b. Jnd the . children of Israel went 
a tray and did as the Lord commanded. 
This was a very proper sequel to the 
professions implied in their bowing and 
worshipping, ■ Unless followed by a 
prompt and candid obedience our acts 
of external reverence are a i bodily ex- 
orcise that profiteth little.’ 

29. At midnight the. Lord smote all 
the first-born, &e. Had this judgment 
been' executed by an angel, it would 
have been natural for the writer here to 
have said That the angel Went forth at 
midnight and smote all the first-bom of 
the Egyptians, both of men and cattle. 
But it is ascribed directly to the Most 
High himself, as no doubt it. is to be un- 
m Mood. Indeed it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive of such an effect 
wrought at one and the same time nil 
over Egypt by the agency of a single 
angel. We are obliged to conceive of 
him in this work as passing from house 
to house in at least successive mgments 
of lime, and as we may suppose that 
there were many thousands slain, we 
see not how they could all have been 
s.dd to perish at. the hour of midnight, 
as they undoubtedly did. On the whole 
there can be no question we think that 
the judgment in v. 23, is personified. 
But how shall we Adequately conceive 
of the- complicated* horrors, of that - fear*" ■ 
: :JM;ddght;A 

mingled with the shrieks of the living-, 

Lrokedm upr 

■ad A A .ihe; . imperial palace to ■* tM.f - 
poorest hovel, lamentation and mount* 
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dungeon; and all the first-born of 
cattle, 

HO And Pharaoh rose up in the 
night, bo* and ull his servants, and 
■■all the ; Egv pilaus; . andd:B;ere Aoas ^ : 

mg and woe were heard throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ! Three 
days and three nights previously they; 
had been wrapped in gloomy darkness, | 
even darkness which might he felt, and ! 
no one had risen up Unit night from his I 
place, Rui now they were aroused from 
their beds to render what aid they! 
could, though all in vain, to their ex* I 
piring children and brothers and sisters. ■ 
The blow was universal and irresisl* . 
ible. There was no discharge in that j 
warfare, ami no respect of persons in 
the indiscriminate destruction of the-; 
appointed victims. All the first-honi, j 
from man in the vigor of manhood to 1 
tie; infant which hud just been bom, 
died in that hour of death. Tin? stay, 
the comfort, the delight of every fami* 
ly was aimihilaied at si. single stroke ! 
And how natural was it for them in 
ffuch a, scene of ■carnage, to fancy that 
they were all doomed to; destruction 
and that the work of death would not 
cease till they had ali perished t But 
let us not fail to recognise the right, 
eous retribution, as well as the awful I 
terrors of the Almighty in this visita- 1 
tioru The Egyptians hud killed the chib j 
dren of the Lord's people, and now their 
own children die before their eyes. Is- 
rardilisb mothers had wept over the , 
cruel deaths of their iufatiu, and uow I 
Egyptian mothers wept tor the same! 
v-iic. Upwards of eighty years- before ' 
had that persecution begun, butt he Lord 
visits the iniquities of the fathers upon 
th<? third and fourth generation of them 
that hate him, and now the day of his 
j; 'coiaa^'V 

The cry of these slaughtered innocents 
had risen up, *.H<nv lung, 0 Lard holy : 
ittd true, dost thou not judge and avenge j 
our Ho«kS. I 1 A book of remembrance had I 


a ^ great cry is] Egypt,: for there 
was not Ji house where there was 
iiui one dead. 

»« eh. 1 1 . i). Prov . 21 . 1 3. A mos 5. IT. ,1 am . 

% -iiw: ay w 


been written, space lor repentance had 
been a Horded, warnings had Lhcb given : 
hut all had been unavailing, and nmv 
nought remained hut that justice should 
do its desolating work. And similar 
will the issue he with those who af- 
ter their impenitent hearts treasure, up 
wrath against the day of wrath. If 
they turn not he will whet his glil lur- 
ing sword, and a groat ransom will not 
ikon deliver .! belli. 

30. JS'ot a house where there tray not 
one dead. ; As it is somewhat d i limn k 
to suppose that in every bouse in Egypt 
every first-born child was still alive, 
the present expression is probably to 
bo taken with some, qualification Wo 
may ei ther suppose * house" in this case 
equivalent to ‘family,’ or the phrase 
may be classed with those absolute 
modes of .speech which arc yet !«i he 
inideTstooil comparativehj. We have al- 
ready noticed a striking, usage o:T lid® 
kind in what is said of ‘ail the cattle, ■’ 
and ‘all the herbs,’ in ell. 30. 15. In fact 
the universal negative or affirmative 
terms ‘none’ and ‘all ? arc very frequent- 
ly Jo he understood v. ith exet plums, es- 
pecially when such exceptions arc so lew 
as scarcely to deserve notice wimu u<m- 
pared with the eases in which the j re- 
position holds good. ;■.. T!m.> it 
Ps. ; 8," . -‘There is; n:cm!e';dtia!i?dcb;|h; : 
good f il-e. scareely';aiiy;oii.e.. : ;;'' f 

5.1, i Run ye ; . to and fro ; through ■ (he 
streets ol Jerusah m, mid ‘*ec mm , an 1 
know, and seek iti the broad pie. cs 
■ thereof, if ye cap find a man , S f ! he j e 
be any that execute tii judgment, ( bat 
seeketh the truth y w Inch has a si rang; 
negative implication, and j» t we can- 
not doubt that there were actually pious 
men then living in Jerusalem, especi- 
ally the prophy is. On the same pnnei 
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:11 * r And hi; called for Moses j your herds, as ye hare said, and be 
and Aaron by night. and said. Rise j gone : and h bless me also, 
ihi, fiat! get you forth. iroro aiiiung J 113 r Aral the Egyptians were ur- 
uis ju-^pFe, ‘'’both vc and the chif- j gent upon the people, that they 
tu'r.i A i-ruel: and go, serve the j might send them out of the land in 

Loa?», as vc have mid. ' * iiaste ; for they said, * We be ail 

:ij p \] \ take yw Hocks and dead turn. 

nr.h. 11.1. IS. 105. 38. "d>. 10. 0. Pel*. <! Gen. 27. 3h r els. 11. 8. Ps 105.38 
ja 20, s Gen. 20, 8. 

I Ip it si id 1 Sam. 25. 1, 11 \ rul Samuel by invoking the blessing of God upon 

ds i; m 1 all the Israelites were gath- him. Clml. ‘ Pray for me also,’ Arab. 

• T.-ln jethn and lamented him, and ‘Cause me to receive indulgence.’ The 
hared hmif s. o. the body of the na- oppressor is here taugl it that the Israel 
him : nut ;m list mod literal s.-umj every I °1 God is not only a blessed, but a bless- 
id.lit , lu d hbe iiwiHJU', John, 12, | ing people, and that it is highly desir- 
j 5 ) j . i , hans f '»'h tin rofore said among ! nhle to have She bene lit oi their inter- 

tl-msdo-.. Pmeei\e ye hmv ye avail cessions. Yet the sequel shows clearly 
tjfvjbicj l heboid, the world is gone after that even now he was not penitent. He 
Ionic 5 , e. i be great, mass of the people, submitted not in heart, nor sincerely 
\\v iiiivsijjipo.se then fore that ail that humbled himself be ore Cod. tie let 
is implied in the present ease is 5 that' them go by constraint and most unwil- 
n.»av!y every house in Egypt had one or lingly, lit would still have held out if 
more* slain in it. ’ he had dared, and he yielded only be- 

31, Called far Mutes and Aaron. As cause he could oppose no longer, lie 
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31 And the people took their ( according to the word of Moses: 
dough before it was leavened, their and i hey bori't wed of the t ,<n pti.ovi 
kneading troughs bem^ hound up in ‘jewels of silver, and jewels of 
their clothes iipon their shoulders, gold, and raiment. 

35 A) id the children of Brat! did t ch. a. ce. & n, u. 

*34. Taeir ki* cad h, $4 roughs being be adopted. The habit is very n Aural 
bound up, &c. Heb. c;‘,t:5 wisha* of identify mg oriental utensils with our 
rolhem, prop, relics. Targ. Jen. ‘What own when the same name is gin n to 
was left of the unleavened bread and both, although the ideas thus acquired 
the bitter herbs ; J with which Jarchi are often extremely incorrect. 

Concurs. The Gr, varies, rendering it 35, They borrowed of the tigypHam ' 
m ijnmipum, tumps of dough) for which jewels, &c. ’'Dr. lioothroyd, instead of 
U is not easy to determine their author- j borrow, translates ‘ask/ Dr. A. Choke 
ity. The Hebrew term is supposed to j says, 1 request, demand, require/ '{'he 
signify both the dough and the vessel In j Israelites wished to go three duys\p»ur- 
tohidt it was contained; and il is pro* j iwy into the wilderness, that tiny mi Jit 
bable that tin* dough was wrapped in j hold a feast unto the Lord. When the 
some kind of covering cloth, or Thrown j Orientals go m their sacred fAnvuts, 
into some kind of sack, us the word i they always put on their fn-s! jemfst 
rendered ‘ clothes* denotes any thing i Not to appear he tore the gods iu such a 
which covers a substance, or wherein it j way, they consider would be dl- a, mav- 
is wrapped. Arab. ‘Their cold muss of j Tub to themselves und disj leasing to the 
dough being bound bp in towels, and put i deities. A person, whose dollies; or 
on their shoulders/ We learn indeed ^ jewels arc indillurcnt, will borrow of 
from the reports of modem travellers j his richer neighbors ; and nothing is 
that the vessels which some of the orb more common than to see peer poejdo 
entul tribes ruukc use of for kneading standing Indore the teirij les, rreugugui 
the imleuvenwl cakes while travelling in sacred ceremonies, well adurm d v.ith 
in the desert, arc small wooden bowls, jewels. The almost pa up r hndo or 
m which they both knead their bread, bridegroom at a marriage mj niton 
and afterward serve it]) their provisions be seen decked with gems oi the most 
when cooked; yet Dr, Pocnek informs cosily kind, which have been bur finned 
us that the Arabs not imfreqnently carry for the occasion, it fully accords there 
their dough in something else, mid gives lore, with the idea oi what is due at u 
a dost ription of a round leather t over- sacred or social fbn>t. to tv thus a lorn 
lid, which they lay on the ground, and ed iu their best ail ire, Under tie sc cir 
from <df which they eat, having a mini- cumslauees, it would he perfectly easy 
her of rings round it, by which it. is to borrow oi the Egyptians their jeuel-y 
drawn together with a chain, terminal- aw they themselves, in their hstivuls, 
jug in a hook to hang it by. This is would doubtless wear the same things, 
drawn together, and they sometimes D is also recorded the herd gave them 
carry iu it. their meal made tufa dnvgh ; i favor in the sight oi the Pgyptrms, 
and in this manner they bring il full of ft does red appear to have Icon Jolly 
broad ; me! When the repast .is over, known to the Hebrews, that: they wpfo 
carry il all away at mice. Which of j going finally to leave ilqyj t : they might 
these two kinds of vessels is mount in expect to return; and it is almost tar. 
this place cannot easily be ascertained, j tain that, if their oppressors, had known 
bui livre Is n«» question that sum*' other ; they were not to return, limy would not 
'fartb than i kneading* troughs’ ought to I have lent them their, jewels. Haber te 
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3 ? , u And the Lor. t> save i he people 
favi-m in the >falit of the Egyptians 
L i; |j lu i .'they lent unto them such 
/f t <> *-• 4 t ‘ /* nn •/: and * they 
* ji i!ni tin pnans. 

;;; •, Anil ?■ Am *liiU.lr n of Israel 

1 i. > tri i$. 3, S, 

; .>16 :: ■ 7f ft 5 :■ , ■ i:I,e li .AS A *1 , ■ 

r, t.ii y\!ii!u , jn 1 caused them, to tush* 1 hat 

! ! , Ir U“ju»r*in<*Ht toward the* Israel- 
?p s whs su< li, they wore So extremely 
.luxit'ji** ioi i heir departure, and e\incfd 
mi* 1 !, .i prompt it.udo in i art boring it, that 
a %'t^n'* j mil/ cement was !«; Id out 10 
■ !!„■?}* n» nvk jhr tin* articles' -which they 

; n't m »•'!. ** -??i died the Egyptians. 

Thi* vn*- in fulfilment of the promise 
undo to Abraham, Gen. 15. 14, . ‘They 
'li»H eoiTi** out with qre at substance*’ 
Israel came into Egypt' few in numbers," 
: n e, t k . and md igen t ; ■ hut ; ' t hey go out 
from the land of their oppressors great- 
ly increased, mighty, and formidable 
Jadeji with the spoil* of their cruel op. 

I r -ssors, the well earned reward of the 
j Purrs of many years, and of much sor- 
row. lit alluM-iU, pc rhaps, to this event, 
God says by the prophet Ezekiel, cb. 
HP. 10, ‘And they shall spoil those that 
spa itet them, and rob them that robbed 
them, saith the Lord God/ See Mote 
on Kx, 3. 22, 

' 37 . Jmtrm yed : from . ' Rnmeses to Su c« 
tulh, ileb yisu* The primitive 
meaning of yd uasa , is to pluck out , to 
pull up or out, being especially applied 
to putting up the stakes or pins by 
% hum the tents of the noraades were 
histcuu'd to she earth, and which was 
d*m< by tin* way of preparing for mi- 
erm.mn lo another place. Hence the. 
secondary meaning of depart! up, jour - 
ni ip nif t prat ceding, &c, Ramoses was 
on* of those cities which the Israelites, 
b eh. S :.i 1 1 , . t r e said to have ' hn i It for Pha- 
ti'i 1 1 . ^ | o h ■ d \ in the I; lid < f 
<oi*he»t, and was made on tills occasion 
the jij ice of gen* ml rendezvous before 
tlieir departure, Professor Stuart has 
13* 


journeyed from *Rameses to Suo 
eotli, about *six hundred thousand on 
fool that were men, beside children. 
SB And a mixed multitude went 
up also with them I and flocks, and 
herds, crew very much cattle, 

»;,*n. r. n. ' / m. i < mu x ch. 3 % 
20. lNinnii. L ‘Oi. & II- 2! . 

given very plausible reasons for believ- 
ing that this place occupied the site oi 
the ruins of Aboukeyshkl, lying about 
half way, or forty miles from Suez, 
SuecnLli signifies tents or tent-places, 
und does not necessarily imply the ex- 
istence of a town of this name in an- 
cient times j at any rate, no remains ol 
such an one are found at the present 
time in the desert, or any of the routes 
from the Nile to Suez. Nothing more ? 
is necessary than to suppose Suceotb 
to be an ordinary encamping-pla.ce for 
caravans between Raineses (Aboukey- 
sh’id) and Suez, for those who took the 
direct route. The original word comes 
from a root signifying to hide, cover , 
defend, and this was the design oi 
those temporary tenements made of the 
boughs of trees, in which the Israelites 
lodged at this station, and in memory 
of which they were required, as a stand- 
ing ordinance, to keep the ‘least of tab- 
ernacles’ once every year. 11 About 

six hundred thousand men. Hub. 
geborim , strong men. If we compute 
the whole number of Israelites, male 
and female, adult persons and children, 
and allow the proportion of four to one 
between the number of the whole na- 
tion and those who were fit to bear 
arms, it will give an aggregate of two 
millions four hundred thousand souls 
which went out of Egypt with Moses 
and Aaron. Of this immense multitude 
■ the Psalmist says, Ps, 105. 37, * If e 
brought them forth also with silver and 1 
gold;: and there was not one feeble per- 
son among all their tribes 

38. A mixed multitude Hob. 373 
. 3*7 ereh $0byfr great mixt xmfM ;:mu;Iy 
titude composed of strangers, partly 
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39 And they baked unleavened 
cakes of the* dough which they 
in ought forth out of Egypt, for H 
was not leavened: because Mhey 
were thrust out of Egypt, and could 
not tarry, neither had they prepared 
for themselves any victual. 

40 Is Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in 
Egypt, was four hundred and 
thirty years. 

u rh. (K f. «fc II, I. vcr. 33. c Gen. 13 13. 

Acts 7.0. Oai, 3. IT. 

Egyptians, and partly natives of other 
countries, who had been prevailed upon 
by the mir <udcs wrought in behalf of 
the Israelites, and from other motives, 
to embark with them in the present en- 
terprise of leaving Egypt. Thus Xeidt, 
ft. 23, Mn those days it shall come to 
pass that ten men shall take hold out 
of all languages nf the nations, even 
shall take hold of the skirt of him that 
is a Jew, saying, Wo will go with yon, 
for we hate 'heard that God .is with 
you. 5 It can hardly be supposed, hmv- 
evfcr, that the major part of them were 
prompted by considerations so credit*, 
'able to their piety. Sell-interest v.us, 
no doubt, the moving spring with the 
great mass. Some of them were prob- 
ably Egyptians of the poorer class, who 
were in hopes to better their condition 
in some way, or had other good reasons 
for having Egypt. Others were per- 
haps foreign slaves belonging both to 
tin; Hebrews and Egyptians, who were 
glad to take the opportunity of escaping 
with tlm Israelites. Others again were 
a mere rude restless mob, a company 
of hangers-on, that followed the crowd 
they scarcely knew why, perhaps made 
op of such vagabonds, adventurers, and 
debtors, as could ho longer stay safely 
m Egypt.' Whoever or whatever they 
were, the Israelites were no better for 
yrhvir pr mmico, and like thousands hi 
™tll ages that turn their faces towards 
•, Sk», and pm well for a time, when 


4 .1 And it ermte to pass*, n t thn end 
of the four h umired a tid t hi rt y years, 
even, the sell-same day it came to 
pass, that all d the hosts of i he Lui.u 
weal out from the hind uf Eg\ p:. 

42 It is c a night to be tnueh ob- 
served unto the Loud, {hr bunging 
them out from the land of Em pi : 
ibis is that night of the Loud i«j bo 
observed of all the children uf ..Is- 
rael ia their generations. 

t* eh, 7. 4. &' vc r. 51, *■ See Peul. hi. o. 

they came to experience a little of the 
hardships of the way, they quitted the 
people of God and returned in Egypt. 

40. Now the sojourning, hx. The 
following is a more accurate version oi 
the. original ; ‘Now the sojourning ol lie: 

j children ».d Israel wtdeh they sojourned 
| in Egy] 1 was four hundred arnl lu* thy 
{ years.* The date 'of this i vejit m to he 
j .reckoned> ; .ptobably ' from, dhe lime that 
| A br iiham rev ei v e d t h e ; prom iso , -Gen . . 4 S', . ' 

13, which makes jus.1 430 years, as do- 
{ tailed in the Kpte in loc. From the 
time that Jacob and his sons came into 
I Egypt to that nf the deliverance, was 
only 215 years. The phrase, ‘children 
pf Israel,* is to be taken therefore in a 
somewhat larger sense than usual, as 
equivalent to 4 Hebrews,’ and of them it 
might properly be said, that they were 
sojourners in a land that was not theirs, 
either Canaan or Egypt, for the space 
of lime here mentioned. Unless we 
consider the words as compre) lending 
their fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, v\e cannot include in them Israel 
himself, who tins tin* person that 
brought them into Egypt, and 1 1 \ id 
there with his family for the space of 
seventeen years, 

41. Ereo /;.c s uh'*sr.iuf tfmj . Imply- 
ing probably that the time coives} mub d 
to a day with the period predicted. 

42. A night to be. much observed, I Job. 
*S* 5 ’YC3 £T , JS til shiiirmurim, a night of 
observations. That is, a night to be 
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49 f Am! the Lout) said unto Mo- 
m> and Aaron, This 'A* f die ordi- 
nance of Hit* passover : there shall 
U( » stranger eat thereof; 

M Jluf "every man’s servant that 
is bought for money, when thou 
lust seinuimrised him, then shall 
in* 4 «i f tin o'i f 

45 A foreigner, and a hired ser- 
vant* shall not eat thereof. 

I i In one house shall it be eaten ; 
thou -s.ha.lt not carry forth aught of 
the tles.ii ali road out of the house: 

* ik'Ulier .-ho H ye break a bone 
: ' thereof ; 

4.-T k A. 11 , the 'congregation of Israel 

t h; It k'M p t. 

•f'Kiihifo; a, 1=1. “ Gen, .n. I if, ];?, ii h&y. 22. 
'1C /'Numb, thJ2, John l9.-83 t S6.-"k vet. 6, 

■Nhro»;ft. 13. 

aecoiwteApeeuliarly memorable, bring- 
ing with it the recdlection of an event . 
iKvur to be forgotten, and awakening 
ti/HtimofitP of unfeigned gratitude to 
tnhr Almighty Deliverer. • 

■ A Aik The Lord said. Rather, ‘the 
Lord hud Sdidf probably on the same 1 
occasion os Hint mi which he instituted 
the Passover ; at. any rate, at some lime 
previous to the departure from Egypt. 

: 'TIm LsliMl ^na^d^^tj^cijt-fherer 
i>f. That, is, whilo he continues a 
si, unger or alien, unproselyted and un* 
)f circumcised, By; parity t:of reasoning; it 
!■ to he supposed that all who had prov- 
ed themselves apostate from their re - 
yd l|gioii .fv'erevih : like* manner ter ■ be inter* 
■'Alithidv" f 

AS . A fo re ign er, .1 1 eh . fflEfrtl toshab, 

« >;u;!!er. an inhabitant. This was a 
O’Hi applied m those pious gentiles 
>V &», w iilumt embracing the Jewish re- 
hemn. leiiouuml idolatry and took up 
tie ir abode with the chosen people— 
u privilege which was not allowed to 
1 ' e'o ! ’ ** a J t id hue J f h(l,)0*ru 

Jdiiimcmides observes of such persons, 
that they might dwell in any part of Ju- 
dea except Jerusalem, from which they 


48 And, when a stranger shall so- 
journ with thee, and will keep the 
passover to the Loud, let all his 
males he circumcised, and then let 
him come near and keep it ; and 
he shall be as one that is born in 
the land; for no imeireumcised 
person shall eat thereof. 

49 *» One law shall be to him that 
is home-born, and unto the stranger 
that sojoumoth among you. 

50 Tims did all the children of 
Israel; as the Loud commanded 
Moses and Aaron, so did they. 

51 » And it came to pass the self- 
same day, that the Lord did bring 
the children of Israel out of the 
land of Egypt *> by their armies. 

5 Numb. <J. 14. mj Numb. 9. 14. & 15. 15, 16. 
Gal. 3.. 28. »* ver. 41. « ch, 0. 20. 


were excluded on account of its preemi- 
nent sanctity. 

46. In one house shall it he eaten. 
That is, each paschal lamb was to be 
eaten by the requisite company or num- 
ber, and consequently not divided into 
two or more parts to be eaten in differ- 
ent houses, but all that sue of it were to 
cat together in one house. This was 
for the sake of fellowship, that they 
might rejoice together, and edify one 
another while eating of it. dial. c In 
one society shall ye eat it/ IT Nei- 

ther shall ye break a bone thereof. 
There is something in this precept 
which doubtless has a prospective refer- 
ence to Christ our Passover, of whom 
the Evangelist tells us, John, 19, 33—36, 
that his legs were providentially pre- 
vented from being broken, in order ‘that 
t he Scriptures might be fulfilled, A bone 
of him shall hot be broken/ So the 
PsalrmM, Ps. 34. 20. ‘Me keepclh all 
his bones j not one of them is broken.’ 

49. One law shall be to hint) &e. The 
enlarged and liberal spirit of the He- 
brew system appears very strikingly in 
these regulations. Any stranger might* 
be incorporated into the nation by con- 
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forming to the rites of their religion, 
and thereby become entitled to all the 
privileges of the native-born Jew, In 
order to this, it was proper that they 
should make themselves debtors to the 
law in its burthens, for in God’s econo- 
my privileges and duties always go to- 
gether, The provision was calculated 
at the same time to afford hope to the 
Gentile and to moderate the self-com- 
placency of the Israelite. 

Remarks. — A positive institution so 
directly from heaven, and one so closely 
connected by typical relations with an 
event of infinitely greater importance, 
as the Passover, may well be supposed 
to be fraught with a richness of moral 
import demanding the most serious at- 
tention. 

1. The ordinance - may he viewed m 
reference to the discriminating circum- 
stances in which it was established. 
God was now about to make a terrible 
display of his righteous indignation. 
The destroying angel had, as it were, 
received his commission, and stood pre- 
pared to pass through Egypt. But a 
people in covenant with the Lord, and 
to whom his mercy was promised ; who 
had avouched him for their God, and 
cried io him for deliverance, were min- j 
gled with the multitude of Egypt ; and I 
amid the terrors of the approaching | 
desolation, how could they escape ? 
Rome mode must be devised by which 
»he angel, as he went his midnight 
round of death, might know that the 
Lord had put a difference between the 
Egyptians and Israel ; so that while one 
was smitten, the other might be left in 
safety, A lamb therefore was to he j 
slain ; its blond to be sprinkled, upon j 
the lintels and side.postn of their doors • 
and the Lord promised that when he 
saw the blood, he would stay the plague 
from destroying In like manner 

the sentence of deiath has gone forth 
tfaiftKt tin ungodly world. But in the 
fgSii of 111 condemned transgressor’s 
iMtrt is a covenant people whom he lias 
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engaged to spare. How then shall the 
distinction be made between them and. 
the careless, godless world, who mock 
at and neglect the warnings and denun- 
ciations of heaven? The Israel of God 
is composed of fallen, guilty creatures, : 
who are by nature the children of v rath, 
even as others. In themselves con- 
sidered they do not deserve exemption, 
and are placed in the pathway of the 
divine anger, as the dwellers in Gmhen 
would have been, if they had rerraa ued 
unmarked for safety. But In ! the Pas- 
chal Lamb is slain! The Lord Christ, 
by his one oblation of himself once 
offered, makes a full, perfect, and suffi- 
cient sacrifice and satisfaction llir tiny 
sins of the whole world. He lays down 
his life for the sheep. They are sprite 
ivied by ids blood., scab, d by Ids spirit,, 
and interested by faith in the blessings 
of his covenant. When the Lord there- 
fore proceeds to execute judgment upon 
impenitent transgressors, he views them 
as they arc in Christ Jesus, looks in 
mercy ' towards them, and saves them 
■ from eternal • death. W ou Id' we ' ' avoid 
the doom ?— let us have recourse to the 
remedy. The blood of the Iamb did 
not save the Israelites by being shed, 
but by being sprinkled. In the same 
manner, it. is not the Hood of Christ as 
shed on Calvary, but as sprinkled on the 
1 soul, that saves us from the wrath to 
come. We must, as it wore, dip the 
hyssop in the blood, and by faith apply 
it to our own hearts and consciences, or 
we can have no benefit from it, no in- 
terest in it. 

2. We may consider the essential 
qualities of the victim , and the manner 
in which it was to be treated. (1.) It 
was tu be a lamb, the most innon nv 
and gentle of all animals— in the idea 
and language of all nations, but amnia r 
name for g< tUleness, hafmle -mioss, and 
simplicity. This meek and tmimsiMing 
creature was to be early removed iV* nr* 
its fond mother's sldr, deprived of Sih* 
erty, and destined U bleed by the sac iff 
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tiring knife. Who can think of its plain- of God, who arc ‘one body, one spirit, 
live bleating flaring the days of separii- and are called in one hope of their call- 
li „i t h ]iJt <• Wh.it I -r.nl- ing :* 4 who have one Lord, om faith, 

, t „.{ . , 1 m>l :o If on. baptism.* 

lurltrd at the thought, that his own 3, We may consider the attendant eir* 
hie, and the comfort of his family, were cuniKtanccs of the institution, (1.) I he 
to cost the Site of that inoffensive little passover was to be eaten with unleav- 
rro,unr»' uhom he had shut, up for the oned bread and bitter herbs. Ihe herbs 
*d muliter, and which, in unsuspecting were meant primarily to awaken the 
fouii h m*e, holed the band lifted to ! remembrance of the hitter bondage to 
sh-d if , blood i (2.) It was to he a lamb j which they had been subject in Egypt ; 
<-i tlu* fust j ear, and without blemish but besides this they were intended to 
ii h. Lure the mark of any deformity, j show the necessity ol penitence lor sin, 
U* t' .cu of any defect, it would hau» ; and to shadow forth the hardships and 
hwn » |orldddf*n .sacrifice, as well as a j trials which await along the chequered 
\ icfiuHiiitn to represent the Lamb slain path of the Lord’s pilgrims in their 
fur sinner', from the foundation of the journey to the Canaan of rest. And it 
world How beautiful is the harmony is as impossible spiritually to partake 
heiiveon Has type and the antitype! of Jesus Christ, the Paschal Lamb of 
<\V«t are redeemed with the precious our' salvation, without abiding godly 
hhirni of Christ, as of a lamb without sorrow for sin, and a sacred resolve to 
blemish ami without spot.’ (3.) It was take up our cross and bear it cheerfully 
tube set apart four days before it was in the trials of life, as it is to bring 
slain ; not only to mark the previous light and darkness, east and west to- 
doMgnaiinu of Christ, to be a sacrifice, gether. Equally impossible is it to 
but perhaps also, as has been suggested, partake of the mercies of the Son of 
to foreshow that he should, during the God, while the leaven of any iniquity 
four List days of his life, be examined is indulged and cherished within our 
aid isle rent’ tribunals to ascertain whe- hearts. Let not Demas imagine that 
tlmr there was the smallest flaw in his he may embrace the world, and hold 
character, that so his bitterest enemies the Savior. Let not Ananias and Sap- 
might, ail be constrained to attest his phira suppose that they may keep back 
immcriRv, and thereby unwittingly to any part of that which they have sol- 
declare, that he was fit to be a sacrifice emnly dedicated to God, and yet be his 
f*»r i be sins of the whole world, (4.) true friends and servants. Let every one 
When sJ.tin and prepared, the lamb was that nameth the name of Christ, as the 
to n by a/1 the Israelites at the refuge of his soul, depart from iniquity, 
same tiiim, and by each party in one As the scrupulous Israelites searched 
hoir-e. The victim wife slain for all, with lighted candles every hidden cor- 
Imvuusc all aero partners in the same ner and dark recess of their houses for 
d uitp r , and all wore in he indebted to the any latent particle of leaven, so let our 
“ mu* uu.de <d delivenmeo. And it was language be, ‘Search me, 0 God, and 
cm to be divided and carried in differ- know my heart; try me, and know my 
' u« bur?M*s, when two households joined thoughts, and see if there bo any wicked 
m one Limb, in order to keep up the way in me, and lead me m the way 
sdea of unity in » he general observance everlasting.’ '(2.) It was to be eaten 
ni lb-* eeremouy. The nation appears, in a standing posture with their loins 
iL. nJnfu, in j he paschal solemnity as a girded, their shoes on their feet, and 
heuiif did and instructive representation their staves in their hands, ready to do- 
ofibe great, united, harmonious family ; part at a moment’s warning. These 
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were to them memorial circumstances, 
connected with the haste and sudden- 
ness of their exit. But to us they speak 
■■in emphatic language j ‘Arise ye and 
depart, for this is nut your rest . 5 ‘Here 
we have no abiding city, but look for 
one to come/ ‘Now we desire a better 
country, even an heavenly/ ‘Arise, { 
and let us go hence/ (3.) Not a bone 
of the pas* iml lamb was to be broken, 
rhe primary moral drift of the injunc- 
tion seems to be, that what has once 
been offered to God is not to be unne- 
cessarily disfigured or mangled. The 
blood must be shed, for that was the 
seal of the covenant 5 the flesh might 
be eaten for it was given for the sus- 
tenance of man’s life $ hut the bones 
forming no part either of food or sacri- 
fice, wore to be left in their original 
slate till consumed by fire with the re- 
mainder of the flesh, if any remained, 
in the morning. At the same time we 
cannot doubt that there was an ulterior 
allusion in this commanded circum- 
stance of the paschal rite. ‘But when 
the soldiers came to Jesus, and saw- that 
be was dead already, they broke not his 
eg*/ It is clear from what follows, 
that the Evangelist regarded the pro- 
ve} t ot the law us a prophecy of Christ } 

( For t! vse things arc done that the 
Scripture should be fulfilled, -A bone of 
him shall not bo broken as if a special 
Providence bud watched over the cruci- 
fixion of the Savior to secure bis sacred 
person from inaiming, and thus bring 
about the fulfilment of the prediction. 

CHAPTER XUI. 

1 . And l he Lard spake wnki Moses, 
From v. 15, it would appear that this 
precept was founded upon the fact of 

- whelk Ote first-bora of the Egyptians 
w re slain. Tt pe-petuate tht remem- 
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2 « Sanctify unto me all the first 
aver. Pi. 13, 15. eh. S3. fl*J, 30. <fc :H. 1U 
Lev, *27. 2th Numb. 3. 13. &. s, i(), 1 7. <& I'i 
lit. Bout. 15. Kb Luke % 33. 

brancc of that remarkable event, and in 
token of their gratitude for it, tin ir first- 
born, in all ages, were to he const crati d 
to God as his peculiar portion, and if 
re-appropriated to themselves, if could 
only be done on the ground of certain 
redemptions prescribed in v. 13. 

2. Sanctify unto me all the first -hunt, 
&c. Let them be set apart, comer rat^ 
hallowed to me. See the* import of the 
term more fully explained in the Note 
on Gen. 2 . 3. God, ns the universal 
Creator, is of course, the universal Pro. 
priclor of all ids creatures, and might 
justly lay claim to the most absolute 
and unreserved dedication Mall the pro. 
geny of men and brutes to himself. But 
jin the present case he was pleased to 
j restrict this more peculiar sami/jirn, ion 
to the first-bdmy as being especially his 
on the ground of their protection livid 
exemption from the destroying judg- 
ment which had swept off the firs! -bom 
of the Egyptians. As lie had in this fact 
shown to them a distinguishing merry, 
j he was pleased to make it the occasion 
of a standing acknowledgment to ihat 
effect on the part of his people. As he 
had spared their first-horn, who were 
the joy, the hope, and the stay of their 
families, so it was fitting, as an evidence 
of their grateful love to their heavenly 
benefactor, that they should recognise 
as paramount bis title to what he had 
graciously spared them, and Mould 
cheerfully resign to him who is Kir-a 
and Best, what was dearest and most 
valuable to themselves. And it is by 
this test that we are to determine tic* 
measure of our love to God. Hoes inn 
stand so high in our affect buss that we 
j arc willing for his sake to part with 
j what we love best in this world ? Is is 
I only by losing sight of all the chums hi 
I infinite beneficence, and becoming deal 
to the dictates of every tender and gen- 
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bom, whatsoever openeth the 
womb aw umg the children of Is- 
rael, both of loan and of beast: it 
is mine. ■ . 

;? * And Hoses said imto the peo- 
ple, H’tenn-miier this day, in •which 
ye co, me out from Egypt, out of the 


house of bondage ; for « by strength 
of hand the Lord brought you out 
from this place : d there shall no 
leavened bread be eaten. 

4 e This day came ye out, in the 
month Abib. ■ ' ' 

C ch. «. 1. ‘I eh. 12. 8. « ch. 23. 35. & 31 
Ih. iVul. Kk L 


grading bondage ; for which reason they 
are said elsewhere to have been brought 
forth i from the furnace of iron f Dcut. 

4,20. 1 Kings, 8.51. Jer. 11.4.' 11 By 

strength of hand, &o. ' Heb, T 1 * 1 p?n2L 
behozck yad. As God had previously 
announced to Moses, Ex. S. 19, 1 I am 
sure that the king of Egypt will not let 
you go, no, hot by a strong hand 
Hptn bey ad hazakah)f where the ac 
companying note shows that the mean- 
ing is, except or unless by a strong hand. 
As the original term is the same as that 
applied in several instances to the hard- 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart (see Note on 
Ex, 4, 21 .), there is a tacit antithetical al- 
lusion to that event, implying that how- 
ever hard or strong the impious king 
made his heart, God made his hand still 
stronger. This is one of those nice 
shades of meaning which cannot well 
be conveyed in a translation. See Note 

on Ex. 13. 33. IT There shall no 

leavened bread he eaten. This mode of 
rendering overlooks the true syntactical 
structure of the sentence, which is to 
be read thus; * Remember this day in 
which ye came out from Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage ; for by strength 
of hand the Lord brought you out of 
this place (so) that there should no un- 
leavened bread be eaten ; J i. e. under such 
circumstances as gave rise to the ordi- 
nance that no unleavened bread should 
be eaten. 

4. In the month Abib. That is, in the 
month of green corn , which is the true 
import of the word Abib. The Chaldee 
name of this month was Nison , corres- 
ponding to pari of our March and part 
of April See Note on Ex. 9. 31. Gr* 


crons mention, that we can sutler our- 
H-hes to niilr to the Most High the 
blind, tin* maimed, m* the halt for sacri- 
fice, or to serve him with that : which 
foNis iv- nothing, Jn accordance with 
this character oi sanctity pertaining to 
tin; inst-ht rn, the redeemed in heaven 
AH' < idled * the church of the first-born,* 
Mid Christ himself’ is the 1 first -born 
among many brethren.’ ■ We fiud indeed 
'.'that at -a 'subsequent: period,- N-titn. 3. 12, 
the 'divine Lawgiver saw lit to ordain a 
■ .cbmmutaUon, by which one. whole • tribe 
out of the twelve came into the room of 
tie hr st- horn of every tribe, as an order 
of priests to minister to him in holy 
things, which was otherwise one of the' 
rig ins of primogeniture ; and at any 
time the privilege of redemption was 
15*—. 

S7 ; but neither of these provisions were 
to ojerutv in such a way as to weaken 
the Jorce uf the moral considerations 
connected with the ordinance. 

"J, | Itmi in tier this day. kc. Heb. ‘'"“t 
zabor, which has the import not more* 
fs mndal recollection <, but of actual 
felebMimAfo r, o i : som<s k ind of pu blic 
prncc, ding which should serve as a 
perpetuating memorial of a particular 
c but;' See Note on Ex. 20. S, The 
season oi this was not merely the favor 
shown m them in such a signal deliver* 
mu * . but the display it involved of the 
dsutie interposition, and obviously the 
more of «mii uudufbis power there is in 
any dehvoi.uiee, the mure memorable 
M Oof tf the house >>/ bondage, \ 

llt.'ij. mibbeth obtid'un. out \ 

of the house of servants ; i. e. from a j 
condition of the most severe and de« 1 
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5 *ft Ami it shall be when the Lord en seven days : and there shall k no 
shall f bring thee into the land of leavened bread he seen wish ihet\ 
the Canaanites, and the Rittites, neither shall there be leaven seen 
and the Amorites, and the Hivites, with thee in all thy quarters, 
and the Jebusites, which he g swore 8 If A nd thou shaft * shew thy son 
unto thy fathers to give thee, a in that day, saying, This is done 
land flowing with milk and honey ; because of that which the Lon d did 
b that thou shalt keep this service unto me when I came forth out oi 
in this month. Egypt. 

0 i Seven days shalt thou eat tin- 9 And it shall be for rjl a sign uti- 
3 ea vened bread, and in the seventh to thee upon thine hand, and for a. 
day shall he a feast to the Loan. I memorial between thine eyes; that 
7 Unleavened bread shall be eat- k eh. is. lie no, m. eh. is. u>, m s. *• 

vcr. 10. eh. IQ. M. Nitmli. U. 33. JUwu. (» 
fch. 3. a KcU. 6. 8. k ch. IS. 35. 20. i ch. 8. & 31. 18. Prowl. 9, Isai. *13. 10. Ji r, 22 
32. 10. J2-1. Matt. 23. 5. 


Vulg. CHal. and Sam. *In the mouth of set their hope in Gud, and not lm\;K 
new fruits.’ Syr. ‘In the month of flow- the works of God , but keep ids coin* 
ers.* Arab. Mn the month when corn mandments : and might not bn as tut? 
mis ears.’ fathers, u stubborn mid rebellious goner* 

6 . When the lord shall bring, &o. at ion 5 a generation that set not their 
Provision is here made fur the perm a* heart aright, and \\ hose spirit was not 
unit mnemhranco of the great event of j steadfast with God.’ 'So o no cun fed 
the liatimi’s exodus from Egypt. The to infer from this the great import,', nee 
present injunction prescribes the oh- of acquainting children at an early aye 
tnrvsince of the rite after their settle- with the leading stc ries of sacred v.rit, 
inent in the larid of promise, and we and familiarising their minds with the 
learn that they kept only one passover moral lessons which they are designed 
during their forty years sojourn in the to leach, it is a debt which v;o owe to 
wilderness-; It was omitted probably | the honor of God and In the bene tit of 
beca> .se circumcision was omitted dur- S tlieir souls, to tell them of the great 
ing that lime, which was an imUspens- j things which God has in funner ages, 
able prerequisite to the passover. | or in our own age, done for his church, 

S. Thou shalt show thy son, &e. The ! or is still doing. Nor should kucM* 
most sedulous care, in instructing their | consider themselves released iroia tubs 
children in the rites and ceremonies of j duty because their chihirm can rt ad 
their religion, and in the reasons on j these narratives for themselves, or bear 
which they were founded, is frequently them recited and explained by Sunday 
enjoined upon parents throughout tk« School teachers. They are tiling- to 
Mosaic* narrative. The Psalmist also he talked about in the family cir by 
speaks of it, Ps. 7S. o — S, as u positive which is the grand nurse rj of God's .q - 
institution among his people ; i For be, poinlmeut for the training of the i ltbr.t 
established a testimony in Jacob, and mind, and where the U nder heart of 
appointed a law in Israel, which he childhood is must easily to bo reached, 
commanded our fathers, that they should 9. ft shall he fur a sign vnto Hire 
make them known to their children; upon thine ham! , &c. If may be doubt- 
That the generation to come might know od whether this is to be understood as :» 
them, oven the children which should im*re metaphorical expression eras a Id. 
be bom: who should arise. and' declare oral injunction. The Jews *.>h eonmien- 
lift tbotr children : that they might tutors are generally of opinion that tins 



ilte Lottos law may be in thv ! of theCanaarmes, as he sware unto 
f}> r w iili a strong haml thee and to thy fathers, and shall 

i/Hh i he liOTin brought thee out of give it thee; 

U , u ® oThat thou shall set apart 

6 u) Vj h,,u shall therefore keep : unto the Lord all that openeth the 

iliis ■ rdiiiJiiiee in Ills season from matrix, and every tit filing that 
. j 0 , : cumeih of a beast which thou hast, 

‘ Vi V And it shall he when the the males shall be the Loan’s. 

I mm si nil! bring thee into the laud ■ « vcr. 2. ch. 23. 29. &• 34 . 19 . Lev. 27. 26. 

* Niimli.b.lT.ds IS. H>. Deut. 15. 16. Lzek. 

ch, Li N,tM. _ i fUO- __ .. 

| |S( ;( e.**i-.'ju in r«n.* asucw ‘4 prophecy. Thai, £ From time 

i-*i t j*;i ; ti u ion nf the first-born were to _ to time, 5 This throws light upon the 

. i v >*;, , , , i 1 . ; i ' ■ r n.m words ot Dun. 4. So, *>.», written also in 

ua-nt Va«d v.ern mi their wrists raid ! Chaldaic, ‘Seven times shall pass over 
riu , , v , | !MV the MMiy la«> i thee ; J i. e. seven years. 

■ lir h» , ns ' , tiffs nf ytt retain nt, 'with | ll. And it shall be, &e. We have 
»,». ( |{ the hav \v ri f f * i i* upon them, 1 civ a repetition, with some additional 
m Vhidimu Smior speaks, Mat. 23. 5, circumstances, of the precept respect- 
a . iiisi lung, w hi n made uncom- ing the separation and dedication of the 
I v broad, the hypocritical Scribes. I firs^bonp.to God, after they should have 
}•;„{ pharisees. It is not improbable,! become fixed in the land oi their des- 
j u> r . that the precept here is only I titled inheritance. During their sojourn 
sLuimiivi . implying that the remem* j in the desert the strict observance of 
dVnce of God's goodness should be con- i this and some other of tlieir national 
tin. ally cherished, that it should no ; laws appears to have been dispensed 
more be lost sight of than is an object j with. 

upp'nderf to the band or hanging be- j 12. Thou shall set apart. Hob. J i 1 "!— io » 
p.vren the eves. Thus Prow 3. 3, ‘Bind 1 ha-abarta, thou shalt make to pass over; 
them about *thy neck ; write them upon i. c. from thine own power and posses- 
llu* table of thine heart f i, e. have ; sion ; thou shalt make a transier of it. 
1 ‘.«>m in perpetual remembrance. That This term, therefore, may be consider- 
iSu - was % proverbial mode of speech cd as explanatory of the term ‘sanctify,* 

appears hum) the following passages v. 2. V That opencth the matrix. 

among others, Hag. 2. 03, ‘in that day The Hebrew expression is the same 

w Si! ! make thee as a signet ; for I have j with that in v. 2. IT And every first - 

tdins* :i time, saith the Lord. 5 Cant. s. ; ling, llather ‘even every firstling, J as 
me as a seal upon thy heart, as j the precept, as here repeated, has re- 
a <-** d upon thine amid Comp. Dent, j spent primarily to the first-born of 
fi.fi— fi, v ith Note , — — That the Lord’s j beasts, and not of men. The firstlings 
hue roiy hr in thy mouth. That Is, that of clean beasts, such as calves, lambs, 
ii may 1" familiar to thee; that thou j and kids, if mules, were to be dedicated 
u.' s y<' t m-qiumtly speak of it, both in to God, and used in sacrifice. These 
oi„!**r to uihwt thine own heart, rind to j were not to be redeemed. Their blood 
uefni- ? nth* rs. See Note on Josh. 1. 8. [ must be sprinkled on the altar, mid 
lit. Pum year to year, !leb„ j their fat consumed upon it ; while their 

rZ‘" k Z m ntPyantim yauiimah , front days j ilesh belonged to the priest, who used 
nnr.'rd to days. An instance of the | it as his share of the sacrifice, Num. 18. 
frequent usage by which days is em- ! 17, IS. But the first bom of unclean 
ployed f, or years, particularly in the lan* ! beasts, as the ass ? s colt, for instance 
i Vox,. 1 ; Si: ; 
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13 And p. every firstling of an ass 
thou shall redeem with a lamb ; 
and if ihuu wilt not redeem it, then 
thou shall break his neck : and all 
the first-born of man among thy 
children q shall thou redeem. 

V ch. 34. 20. Numb. 18. 15, 16. q Numb. 3. 
46,47. & 18. 15, lit 

though due to God in virtue of this law 
of consecration, yet, as they could not 
be, ottered in sacrifice, were either to 
be redeemed or killed. Comp. Num. 

15. 

3 3. Every Jirstl in g of an ass thou 
shalt redeem with a lamb. Or'. ; wfth;'.:a ; '- 
kid, as the original equally signifies. 
This lamb or kid was to be given to the 
Lord through the priest, Num. 18, 8, 35, 
and then the owner of the ass might 
appropriate it to his own use, which 
otherwise he would not be at liberty to 
do. There is no doubt that the spirit 
of the law applied also to other ani- 
mals, as the horse, the camel, &c,, but 
the ass alotie, is specified, because the 
Israelites had scarcely any other beast 
of burden, and if they had, one species 
would serve as a representative of all 
others.- — -IT Thou shall: break his neck. 
Hob. 'ir)&* , !3> arauhlo. The original is 
defined in the Lexicon to break the neck f 
but it seems more properly to express 
the act of decollation) or cutting off the 
neck (L e. the head), in which sense it 
is plainly used, Dent. 23. 4, 4 And the 
•sldors of that city shall strike off the 
heifer’s neck {‘"fiT? arephu ) there in the 
valley.’ Is. fi(>. 3, ‘lie that sacrificeth 
a lamb, as if he cut off a dag's neck 
(CpiP oreph ) .’ The reason of the law 
wan undoubtedly this, that whatever 
had been once solemnly devoted to God 
was ever after to be considered as 
clothed with such a peculiar sanctity 
as forbade its being put to any other 
use. — — If Ail the first-born of man 
•among thy children shall ihou redeem. 
'Til* "law of this redemption is more 
gin m Num. 18. 16, where it 
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14 H ’’And it shall he when thy 
son asketli thee in time to come 
saying, What ts this? that thou 
shall say unto him, *By strength 
of hand the Lord brought us out 
from Egypt, from the house of 
bondage: 

r-ch. 12. 20. Dent. 6. 20, Josh. 4. 0, 21 . * v<?r. 3 t 

appears that it was fixed at live shekels. 
Comp, also Num. 3. 40, 47. The re- 
demption of a child took place when ft, 
was a month old. 1 f it died sooner, ; ho 
parents were not obliged to redeem it 
It died as it were to God, to whom it 
previous!) belonged. 

34. It shall be when thy son. ask ilk 
thee, &c. Again the duty of instruct- 
ing children in the import of these sa- 
cred rites is inculcated. It is supposed 
that when they saw all the firstlings 
thus devoted, they would ask the mean- 
ing of it, and this their parents were re- 
quired to;, explain : to . them, ^teaching; 
them that God’s speicial claim .to’: their 
first-bom and all their firstlings, was 
founded in his gracious preservation of 
them from the sword of the destroying 
angel. This feature of the Mosaic econ- 
omy was calculated to have a power- 
ful practical effect upon the eldest sons 
of every family; for v.lmn they were 
taught that they themselves had been 
redeemed by their parents according to 
the divine appointment, they could 
scarcely tail to perceive that peculiar 
obligations rested upon them to walk 
worthy of that, hallowed preeminence 
with which they were invested in GndV 
estimation. But if this was the im- 
pression produced by this statute on the 
| minds of Jewish children, how should 
Christians be afiected w it h the consider- 
ation, that they have 'been redeemed, 
not with corruptible things, as stiver 
and gold, like the first-born of Israel, but 
| with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
ja lamb without hlomfth and without 
ispotf— — -IT By strength of hand the 
1 Lord brought us out of Egypt- This 



CHAPTER XOX 


jr» And it came to pass, when j tween tbme eyes; for by strength 
’ { i j .. . ; A ;«* ^ L’ \ . i’liJMul Rn* Ia*kj» I.ivuiib, U-5 lonh 

ih'a 1’Ih Lord slew all [he first- out of Egypt. 

i , ti u bnd of Egypt, both the 17 -J And it came to pass, when 
fo«t-fcbmof roan, and the first-born i Pharaoh had let the people go, that 
0 f | IPa , i • tlierefore S sacnfice.to the God led them not ihrtmg i the way 
horn'^imopm eth ihe matrix, of the land of the Philistmes , al- 
nhh! ,h- nr-!' b^rn that C-/.S- n.'.«r; lor Gou 

U mv e hi tilieii I redeem. ^ said, .. Lest : peradvemnre the peo- 

l<i And ii shall he for «a token pie * repent when they see war, 
n poti shy im ml, and lor J r outlets be- and 5 they return to Egypt# 

* . , •, sell, i-1, 11. IT Nnna. 1 1. >■ Pen!,. 17. IT 

; ; . .. v, O' : m. ^vra-.K o\ ll.. imtitmmn in qm>s- 

fl j f i , , , , !- 'ml ( t tiuu, m » njom upon them to cherish the 

1 . ,.f fH-cwr again on 1 agamy in -order memory of the great event with the 

fite more n* magnify the power of God most sacred fidelity. U Frontlets be- 

q. ( gluing it m .domrast- with the oppo- tween thine eyes. These were parch- 
h‘k*') that was made to it. To the ment labels containing several passages 
h - t ncratious >f Israel the language of the law, worn upon the forehead and 
) it .... fped was to be used, and it will the left arm ; called from the Greek 
observed ill it it is a mode of speech QvUxrripta observatories or preservato- 
. ‘ ,■ tie- <d J i u ,-o\A b r rks. from a root signifying to keep, 

whoever was done to their fathers as guard, preserve, A fuller account of 
intellect done to themselves;, they. were them is given hereafter. See Note on 
I , . - e- o! !wi.p' H- D< ut. th N. The remark made on v. 9, 

erf in tire persons ofllieir progenitors, is applicable here also, viz. that nothing 
At eeriiiigly lie* Psalmist says, Ps. 06, 6. more is necessarily implied by this lain 
«TJn*y wem ihrough ? h* k Hood on foot: guage, than that they were to have those 
there did re rejoice in hi md Uo$.12. 4. tilings as familiar to their minds and 
£ H-' iqsrnd him in P-ilud, end there he lips as if they were literally appended 
spake v/tlh n.iJ hs Accordance with this, in the form of frontlets and phylacteries 
■ffcptf-ebre^ tovtheirhea^ 

out all genemtlohs a man is bound to 17. And it came to pass, &e. As Pal- 
show fdemean) himself as if he in estine was the country which formed 
person r, out from the bondage of. the final destination of Israel, and as 
Egypt, as it is written, And he brought j they were now on their march thither, 
i > i,r, ke. An i for this cause the holy J e.v- should naturally suppose that the 
blessed God buds commanded in the shortest and easiest route would have 
ih icwsMal tre uemMFt hgt . 'thou ■ ■;been:-sefe*dedi:: f This^aslafoUtevhi^dng^ 
mist a sn'MHl.J Oe«t. 15, 5. along the coast of the Mediterranean, 

if. H'hrii Bhnmok would hardly. let and forming to this day the usual cani- 
m gm lb b. ‘When Phmwoh hardened van track from Egypt to Gaza. Tra\ ei- 
(bnuMdfj against senrling us out. 5 ling by this road they might easily hi vc 
!n /* Shall hr j\w tt tiiLu n upon thine accomplished the distance in live days, 
lim.d. This is to he oohsidered' as a had infinite wisdom no special purposes 
■jcpntiiihaiihti of. tile instrurtion which to efiect by a longer delay. But the 
parents were tp give. .to their children, nearest way to rest is not always that 
and not directly the. words of Moses or which God sees to be best for Ids pco« 
of God. They were, after explaining pie, and the sequel shows us that in the 
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present instance there was ample, reason say that Moses was directed in this, for 
for a departure from the usual route, the circumstances dearly evince Unit he 
To say nothing of the divine purposes could have been no self-appointed law- 
relative to tin.- drowning of the Egypt- giver, leading .forth the Israelites Iron: 
tans in the Red Sea, and the humbling Egypt of his own motion, hut that he all 
and proving of the Israelites by a pro- along acted under divine dictation and 
traded sojourn in the wilderness, they control. Bad as the alternative was of 
could nut enter Canaan by the direct passing through the territories of tin* 
route without encountering the Philis- Philistines, yet in the eye of mere hu- 
tines, who then occupied all its south- man prudence, the other was scam ly 
era borders. These Philistines were a more feasible. Moses had long fed the* 
powerful and warlike nation, between flocks of Jethro in that very desert, and 
whom and the Israelites there seems to he must have been well a u are that it 
have been an ancient grudge existing, afforded no resources for the subsistence 
from a circumstance mentioned 1 Chron. of such a vast host of men, women, and 
7. 2J , 22, ‘And Zabad his son, and Shu- children, and cattle, as ho was now lo.nl- 
tlielah his son, and Ezcr, and Elead, ing thither. Had he not then been act- 
whom the men of Gath (Pliilislines) ing under a divine commission, we cult 
that were born in that land slew, be- see that he had merely a, choice of diflj- 
cause they came down to take away cullies both apparently insurmountable $ 
their cattle. And Ephraim, their father, on the one hand, war, without any rca- 
mourneil many days, and his brethren sonable prospect of success ; m the 
came to comfort him. 5 God could in- other, starvation in tin* desert. With 
deed with infinite ease have crushed all this alternative before, him, would; not 
opposition from this or any other quar- any worldly politician have preferred 
ter, and have carried his people tri- fighting to starving ? At any rate, how 
umphantiy through every obstacle, as can it be imagined that if Moses vos- 
he had abundantly shown in bringing sessed one half the talent which his 
them out of Egypt. But he saw fit to enemies concede to him, lie could have 
make no useless display of miraculous entertained such a project as that of con- 
power, or exempt his people from the ducting the Israelites out of . Egypt, with 
necessity of using the ordinary means out previously well considering whither 
of avoiding danger, notwithstanding his he would lead them? Nothing affords a 
omnipotence was pledged to their de- solution of the course which he took on 
fence. He therefore uses all the pre- this occasion but the fact that he was 
caution of a wise and provident leader, supematurally directed in every move- 
as if apprehensive that his people, how- meat, and with this key to his conduct 
ever numerous, being but little accus- all his plain. It was God’s will that 
tomed to the use of arms, and just, the Red Sea route should be taken, br- 
emerging from a state of enervating cause he foresaw that if the other were 
servitude, would be unable, at the first taken, the Israelites instead of standing 
onset, to face an active foe, and there- the shock of war would have retreated, 
tore deemed it necessary to inure them ignominious! y before the enemy, and 
gradually to warlike exercises before ex- have sought refuge in that very bond- 
posing them to tlm perils of battle. To age from which they had so recently 
avoid, therefore, the perils which were escaped, and by which they hud become 
to be anticipated in this quarter, Moses so unfitted for warlike encounters.. The 
m directed to take another far more cir- hart! bondage in mortar a id brick, and 
, awl difficult route ‘by the way in all manner of rigorous uni degrading 

of the wilderness of the Red Sea. 5 \\ c service in the field, was not the school 



)ntt; Oil * led the people about, of the Red sea: and the children 
,r?i the way of the wilderness of Israel went up harnessed out of 
, 5 {. * Namb. o, Ax. the landjof Egypt 

f .]i tb*. lessons of ardent courage cullies of their warfare. They are first 
i ' j‘( oming enterprise were to be trained to contend with weaker one- 
L Slavery necessarily and fear* mies before they are called loencount- 
chafes tbAnhtd, and makes it in- er stronger ones, and by having their 
.. »- f j ‘rveHt or noble exertion. The graces exercised rather than oppressed , 

‘ vn >■}) a stale had entered deeply they are enabled to go on from strength 
v sn«ls, m less than it painfully to strength, till they arc finally qualified 
ji;,. ifi ubs, of the Israelites. That to wield the whole armor of God. In the 
,.«dt vrniid have keen precisely mean time he who will not over-drive 
. h're intimated, no one can doubt the tender lambs lest they should die 
nsi<!( t s v ha! the find actually was of fatigue, expressly assures us that he 
‘.fir < pirit eauie to bo put to the will not suiter us (o be tempted above 
the i.uij'-.equfiit periods of their ilnit \ve are able to bear, and that as"our 
, The report of the faithless day is so shall our strength be also, 
brew them into a panic of fear, ■ IS. The Red Seay As this is one of 
nnpted thorn to cry out, ‘Would the most remarkable waters mentioned 
at we had died in the land of in the geography of the Scriptures, it 
or would God that we bad died may be proper here to give a more por- 
vrilderness.’ Thus too when the ticular description of its general i’ea- 
of Pharaoh pursued them and tures. This we do in the words of the 
{ Sea lay before them, they ex- Editor of the Piet. Bible. c it occupies 
1 in an agony of alarm, ‘Is not a basin, in general deep and rocky, and 
U word that wo did tell thee in extends about 116*0 miles in length, from 
-eying, Let us alone that we may north to south, with a mean breadth 
he Egyptians. 5 So also on ex* which may be stated at 1.20 miles 
mg tin; first pressure of want, Throughout this great extent it does 
io j, ‘Would that vt e had died by not receive the waters of a single river, 
ltd of the Lord in the land of The western coast is of a bolder charac* 
when we sat by the flesh-pots, ter, and has a greater depth of water 
ei» we did cut bread to the full, 5 limn the eastern. The gulf abounds in 
then were not combatants who sunken rocks, sand-banks, and small 
be depended upon to open for islands, together with numerous coral- 
he*, a way through the armies reefs, which in some places rise above 
Philistines, and God who knew | the water to the height of ten fathoms. 
rw of their spirits much better i The bottom is covered abundantly with 
* l Y did themselves, graciously j the same substance, as well as with ma- 
Ucm a conflict to which he saw j rine plants, which in calm weather give 
»«• unequal, in like maimer the that appearance of submarine forests 
y a use and gracious God eon* and verdant meadows to which the sea 
•' wfukw'hs of his people in the probably owes its Hebrew name of Yam. 

of shear Christian course, Suph (see Note on ebap. 2. 3.), as well 
res i\l< in the trials, and contests as its present Arab name of Bahr Souf* 
von Id in: too much for them, Burekhardt observes, that the coral is 
rcy ' tempers ' their burdens to ' red in the inlet of Akaba, and white in ; 
hngfh, and gn t&imMp accustoms that of Suez. The remarkably beautt* 
hers and servants to the dilfi- S ful appearance which this sea exhibits 
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has attracted notice in all ages ; and 
among its other characteristics, the far 
more than ordinary phosphorescence of 
its waters has been mentioned, with pe- 
culiar admiration. The width of the 
gulf contracts towards its extremities, 
and at its mouth is considerably nar- 
rower . than in any other part. The 
sire it of Bub-el* -Mandeb is there form- 
ed, and does not exceed fourteen miles 
In breadth ; beside which it is divided, 
at the distance of three miles from the 
Arabian shore, by the island of Perim. 
The high hind of Africa and the peak 
of Azab give a remarkably bold appear- 
ance to the shore in this part. At its 
northern extremity the lied Sea sepa- 
rates into two minor gulfs or inlets, 
which inclose between them the penin- 
sula of Sinai. The easternmost of these 
is that of Akaba or Aihth, called by the | 
Greeks and Romans ASlanilos ; this is 
only about half the extent of the other, j 
and is rendered very dangerous by shoals 
and coral-reefs. The westernmost gulf 1 
is called the gulf of Suez, anciently, 
Ileeropolites; the undent and modem 
Barnes of both inlets being from towns 
that formerly did, or do now, stand at 
their extremities. It is the latter, the j 
wc&tevn gulf, which was crossed by 
the Hebrews. It is about 1C9 miles in 
length, with a mean breadth of about 
thirt y miles, narrowing very much at its 
northern extremity. The mean depth 
of its water is from nine to fourteen 
fathoms, with a sandy bottom ; and it is 
of much safer navigation than the other. 
There are many indications which place 
it beyond a doubt, that the Arabian Gulf 
was formerly much more extensive and 
deeper than at present. One of the 
most certain proofs of this is, that ck 
fie#, which were formerly mentioned as 
sea -ports, are now considerably inland. 
Hill* is j articular ]\ the ease; in. the Gulf 
of Suez, where the shore is unusually 
low. That the sea formerly extended 
more northward than at present, there 
% mad* *eiaon to conclude, not only 
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from the marine appearances of the 
now dry soil, but from this fact, among 
others, that Kolsomn, which was hum. 
crly a port, is now three-quarters of a 
mile inland. There is certainly nothing 
in Use appearance of the soil about the 
isthmus of Suez to discountenance the 
hypothesis that the Red Sea was form- 
erly no other than a strait uniting the 
Mediterranean with the Indian Ocean • 
and that, the isthmus which is now in- 
terposed between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean was funned by drifts of 
sand from the adjoining deserts. This, 
however, is an hypothesis: but tin re is 
nothing hypothetical in the statement 
that the gulf once extended mom to the 
north than at present ; and tins lad is 
of importance, because it enable*- ?;■> to 
see that nothing less than a miraculous 
interposition of the Divine Power amid 
have enabled the Israelites to crests the 
bay even at the highest of the points' 
which lias been selected by those 'who 
perhaps were influenced by the wish Ur 
diminish the force of the miracle, or to 
account for it on natural principles/— — » 
If Wept up harnessed, Ileb. 
hmnmhirn. Marg. *'By five in a rank/ 

! But this cannot well be consider'd the 
true rendering, for at this rule if v.e 
allow the ranks to be but three fi e£ 
asunder, the 600,000 fighting men alone 
| would have formed a procession sixty 
! miles in length ; and if we add to them 
j the remainder of the host, the line v. < add 
| have extended, bv the direct route, from 
i Rgypt quite into the limits of the land 
| of ■ renders v ji ; * d 'i ft * 

| the fifth generation;' hut plainly »*r- : 
I roneously, as the promise to Abraham, 
Gen. 1m 16, was, that they should emne 
' out in tii v fourth generation. Other \er- 
! stems render it diversely by ‘marching 
! in array’ — f in milium order” — 1 ksrnmd’ 

[: yA by;; fiye sT-/;hy 

j tain that the original I! ‘-brew term m- 
i yokes the sense of £ ihe , 5 but upon what 
I circumstance the allusion is founded it 
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19 And Moses took the bones of 
wiili hmi : for lie had strait- 
h m\ i in i he Hiiidreu of Israel, say- 
* God will, surely ■ -visit you; 
■.ami ye shall cany up my bones : 
a way lieuce with you. 

;jfj And Mliey took their jour- 

-* (it'ii, S U. v‘i J 24. 32. Acts T. If), 

UHiJH, 33. fl. V . .W. ^ ;-;W -.V j 

ix t vlr* mi Iy difficult to deti rmme. Per- 
il tjts the most probable supposition is j 
jLo n mein ies both thi import of their 
!;*< big in sotne way mtariged into jive 
yiuil dhisious or squadrons, and of 
li.mr being well appoint'd and equipped j 
f.»r expedite ir.md ling, f»oing forth not ] 
in a MiniiiMd jni*J tumultuary manner 
" 'iikt.sdimdroits'-' fugitives ji; but '.every .one [ 
duly trussed and girded up so as to i 
umse no impediment to others, and the | 
whole ' body moving.- on' in ' the style of 
fan orderly and well marshalled army. 
W hen viewed in this aspect the specta- 
cle must. have been most 'imposing, and 
we c-m s»«e with what peculiar propriety’ 
if. is saiii, that Israel went out with a 
hitrh baud. 

Jib Muses took the hmes of Joseph 
idik him, Joseph had expressly order- 
< d, < l*»n. "jO. i‘i, H6 f that his hones should 
h * r m’i* d up from I-gypt when , Cod • - 
I'IkoI'I vi*ii them, anil their doing it 
now was not only a performance of the 
oa ; u s worn hy t he ir fathers to Joseph. 

; Hit van: ; isdkhpwl effgihent of God’s faith- 
; lid accomplishment of ; hi s ''.promises.. ' ' 
f. ,?i!pi?ech;';of ;' : Stepheri >: Acts,;' '7. j 
I'h it i- m he in b rrrd flint the hones of' 
#11. . the f 0 st ■■ . of : th e patfi drehs' : w er e : a IsO . j : 

!; ttkAT f JtyfH' 5 1 ■■■ 
*“n*b i nl /», doiibsless, taking charge of ; 

■ ;;:;<{:he;hp^d;pf jts.;dwtt:pjitfidrdh,f;'f Mb 

*9 bihutmpcJ it! Uthnm in the edge ' 
J * f <e tfit<lerne\f t. We are not, perhaps • ' 

* h -t • 1 : • hit fi mv i mried ! ] 

the ; onif places' ,oi WiiichThcy rest- j ■] 
In the present, instance. : if S’iiccoth j 
v/« ie about hall way between Raineses j t 

and Suez, the second Stage of their jour- i " 


’ iiev from Succoth, and encamped 
■ in "Etham, in the edge of the wil- 
• derness.’. ;MM t 

21 And « the Lord went before 
them by day in a pillar of a cloud, 

C eh, 1 1, JO, 24. A: 40. 38. Numb. 0, 15. & 
10. 34. <fc 14. 14. Dent. 1. 33. N»h. 0. 12, 19 
Fs. ?3. 14. & 99. 7. A:. 105. 30, Isai. 4, 5. 
1 < 'or, .10, 1. 

ney must have been at least forty miles, 
which is certainly too much to be ac- 
complished in one day by such an im- 
mense cavalcade as that of the Israel- 
ites. Twenty miles a day for them 
| would be severe driving. As the cornu 
| try- was a desert, travelling would be 
hard j hours of refreshment and repose 
| were needed ; the beasts must have had 
time to collect their food from the grass 
and shrubs of the desert j and many of 
them being heavily burdened, they could 
move only, when they did move, with 
great slowness. With these consider- 
ations before us, we may perhaps safely 
i n fer that Et ham was the th i rd rat her 
than the sdtond encampment. The 
halting places of caravans arc, in these 
j desert regions, so much determined by 
the presence of wells, that in connexion 
with the circumstance ofits being situ- 
ated on the * edge of the wilderness, 5 
there is not much difficulty in conclud- 
ing that Etham is the same place as 
the modern Adjeroud, which forms the 
j. third stage of the pilgrim’s caravan to 
Mecca, and where there is an old for- 
tress, a small village, and a copious 
well of indifferent water. This place 
is about eleven miles to the north* West 
of Suez, and is, in fact, near to the ‘edge 5 
of the wilderness, which extends around 
the north-eastern and eastern side of 
the Gulf of Suez. The journey to this 
point had been almost entirely over n 
desert, the surface of which is com. 
yipsedhfhard^ 

- N les, 

21. The Lord went before them by 
ecu a pillar of a chrud, &c. Hcb 
"pS* be-anmiud anan. The orig 
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; the way; and by night 22 He took not away the pillar 
tire, to give them light : of the cloud by day, nor the pil inr * >f 
f and night. tire by nigh l, from before the poop! e* 

>m the root ‘lEJJ am ad, to dwell among them They shall himgm 
ports, undoubtedly, an up- no more, neither thirst any more j nm- 
g mass of cloud, resem- liter shall the sun light on them, nor 
n or pillar in a building, any heat i. e. they shall have the 
Line term as that employed symbols of the divine presence with 
3 the two supporting pil- them as the Israelites had in the wil- 
ificc overthrown by Sam- derness, only in a far more glorious man* 
may be doubted whether ner j and while they shall be shadowed, 
nee was very exact, for as as were the chosen people, from the 
nu Ps. 105. 39, that it was burning rays of the sun, they shall be 
the base so as to cover as exempted from their privations; they 
r the whole host of Israel, shall not complain of hunger or thirst, 
from the intense heat of It is evident that this cloudy pillar was 
height of the pillar, if it the seat or habitation of the divine pres- 
nrtion to such a base, must once, and therefore, in one sense, his 
incuse, as an encampment throne, from which oracles were given 
men would require a space forth to the people. See Dent. 31. 15. 
icarly twelve miles square, 
therefore, that in external 

t approached near to the ~ 

cending column of smoke, 

r extended' ha#, -and shoot- / : Remarks on the Pillar of Cloud. 
neoneeivable height in the 

me have supposed that the Under the strong conviction that this 
ud and the pillar of fire extraordinary phenomenon has not hith- 
inct pillars, but the hypo- erto been duly appreciated as a visible 
L*eiy necessary; one might symbol of the Divine Present's, we are 
ed. both purposes. This induced to add some remarks upon the 
vas a striking emblem of purposes which, in that character, it 
• auction and guidance to was designed to answer. Of its uses as 
■nple in their sojourning*, a guiding signal to the chosen tribes in 
very significant allusions their march through the wilderness, we 
Howing passages. Is. 4. 5, have, both here and elsewhere, the* 
nrd will create upon every clearest intimations. Thus, Ps. 7!?'. M, 
e of Mount Zion and upon 4n the day-time also he led them w ilh 
cs a cloud and smoke by a cloud, and all tin* night with a light 
shining of a flaming fire of fire.’ So also Nch. 9. P2, ‘Moreover' 

■ upon all the glory there thou fcddest them in the day by u cloudy 
once. And there shall be pillar; and in the night by a pillar oi 
for ft shadow in the day- fire, to give them light in the way where- 

■ heat, and a place of refuge in they should go.’ In what particular 
mrt from storm and from manner this twofold office of a pillar of 
predicts the same favored j cloud by day am! of fire by night, could 
church with that described * be performed by one and the same am;?, 
rod writer, Rev. 7. 15, 10, • column, is not entirely obvious. Who-' 
sitteth on the throne shall . ther the whole mass of cloud which 
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w.i*. n]>nqu«-' by day became luminous by 
nijf|;j, * or u i h‘t her tin# was a rending at 
night of t he oiirer ?i irk body of the cloud 
;n 5 ! tile consequent disclosure of ait inte- 
rior lender, whit h was enveloped and 
a j-oma; Jed from view* during the da}', has 
; U' via kora »rt,tLsfUelonly determined. 
We -ire iin lined nu the whole to adopt 
the 1, liter opinion, not mdv because it 
■i >tf i ii:esidi|:a;s;lai!brdi!ig; a more easy and 
< nm.Lfent interpretation of the letter of 
vuhiii". { nssigo* In which it is spoken 
of, mt hm! because it, harmonises b<*t. 
\h ter, Willi /what ’ we tkmceive to '■ have been 
the suhshnu a of this sublime symbolical 
ahudmr ; <»n hot h which points we shall 
I" mop fill in our subsequent annota- 
This in wrapped inner splendor, 
which appeared at night, we suppose to.; 
have bmikbat which is more appropri- 
: ately termed -‘the , 'Glory of the Lord./ . 
uml this ‘Glory’ is said occasionally to 
have appeared in the day time, particu- 
larly when God would convey to his 
p* opie :ai expression of his displeasure 
! s ■' taitsipioi)i ut ' ; o£: ; tfee.ilr "transgressions', or 
when lie would strike them with a trem- 
bling awe of his muj.'My, as at the giv- 
ing of the Law from Sinai, where the 
G lor) of the Lord appeared ;as a de vour- 
iii_r lire oil tie’ summit uf the mount. 
Comp, fix- 16, 10. Num. 16. 42, In like 
manner if appears that when the two 
f sons ’.of" A.arou a , ’".N’ghaL' ;and’ : Abilin, of. 
it tided by strange lire in their offerings, 
a futal flash Lom the cloudy pillar in- 
; 1 sttHiitahteohsly hxtingnkhed their'' lives. 
We caurmt doubt, therefore, that this 
Hi ijeslie pillar of cloud was intended in 
mu: U" the Slieliinah. or visible r epre- 
sriitatnc of .hdjovah, dwelling in the 
midst oft he chosen people, 

T ! ti s , • if wc / " mistake not, will ■ be / 
2>1-ic«- 4 still fart hr r he vend tin,* reach of 
question, upon com-ideriisg the* names 
by which it is designated, Its t lie pas- 
fag? before us, ch. 13. 21, insu ad of the 
phraseology of flip Pat, ‘the Lord went j 
before them,’ the Targ. Jon. has, ‘The I 
Glory oftlw Shekiuuli w eiu before them.’ ! 


The Arab. ‘The Angel of the Lord went 
before them.’ This latter mode of rend- 
ering is to be especially noticed, as 
we shall had it confirmed by the sa- 
cred writer himself, Ex. 14. 19, Lind 
the angel of God which went before 
the camp of Israel) removed, and went 
behind them ; and the pillar of cloud 
went from before their face and stood 
behind them.’ Here it is evident that 
that whielf in one clause of the verse 
is called the ‘ pillar of the cloud,’ is 
in another called the ‘ angel of God. 5 
The grounds of this phraseology we 
have already explained in the Note on 
Ex. 3. 2, from which it appears that the 
term ‘ Angel 5 is employed to denote any 
I kind of agency, personal or impersonal, * 

| by which the divine will or working is 
i made manifest. Accordingly, as the 
visible phenomenon of the burning bush 
is called the ‘angel of the Lord, 5 which 
was on that occasion but another name 
for the Shekinah, so we find the Sheki- ^ 
nah again under another aspect* viz. 
that oi the cloudy pillar, expressly call- 
ed by the same designation, Ex. 23. 

20 — 23, ‘Behold, 1 send an Angel before 
thee, to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have 
prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not ; for he will 
not pardon your transgressions : for my 
name is in him. But if thou slink in- 
deed obey his voice, and do all that I 
speak ; then I will be an enemy unto 
thine enemies, and an adversary unto 
thine adversaries. For mine Angel shall 
go before thee, and bring thee in unto 
the Amorites, and the Hittites, and the 
Perizzilcs, and the Canaanites, arid the 
Hivit.es, and the Jebusites ; and I will 
cut them off. 5 This Angel, we cannot 
question, was the visible Shekinah in 
the pillar of cloud ; and it is to the 
same manifested personage that allu- 
sion is had in what is said, Is. G3. S, 9, 
of the ‘Angel of the divine presence, 5 
who was afflicted in all the affliction of 
his people, and who ir his love and m 
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Ilfs: pity redeemed them, hearing: arid j notice, throughout the whole tenor ©I 
carrying them all the days of old. j the Mosaic narrative, that this won. 
Again, the allusion fa the same, Mai. j (Irons symbol is the very object wbk h 


3. 1, ‘Behold, I will send my messen- 
ger, and he shall prepare the way be- 
tbrv me : and the Lord, whom ye seek,, 
shall suddenly coins; to his temple, even 
the messenger (i, e. the Angel) of the 
covenant t whom ye delight in: behold, 
he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. 5 
Here it fa clear that the 4 Lord 1 and the 
* Angel of the covenant’ are identical, 
4 and no one doubts that this is a predic- 
tion of the coming of Christ heralded 
by John the Baptist. Consequently, 
Christ of the New Testament, and the 
‘Angel’ or * Jehovah* of tire Old, are one 
and the same. But to return to the 
passage last quoted from Exodus, as 
the ‘name* of God is hut another term 
for his nature , the import is, that the 
divine nature, that is, the divine power, 
j|» efficacy, authority, majesty, and om- 
niscience would he associated with the 
external visible symbol. To all prac- 
tical purposes, therefore, this cloudy 
pillar was to them the 4 Angel- Jeho- 
vah, 5 the God of their nation, and they 
were to look up to that sublime and 
awful column as a visible embodiment 
of their covenant God, as an ever pres- 
ent witness, and feel as if a thousand 
eyes were peering out of the midst of it 
upon them, from which not even their 
slightest, word or deed could be hidden. 
Indeed, tjiis view of the cloudy pillar us 
a kmd of watch-tower of the Almighty, 
m aerial Misspell, or ‘place of espial,’ is 
*xprevjy recognised in the remarkable 
■•assnge, Ex. 14. 2d, 25, 4 And it crime to 
pass, Hint in the morning- watch the 
Lord looked unto the lm«t of the Egyp- 
tians through the pillar of fire and of 
the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Kgy]*tians,andtookofr!]jeireh;rriot- 
wheels, that they dra vc them heavily ; i 
f'f y tie:y Igirypypi tis : fi .. 

from the face of Israel ; for the Lord 
flyhleth for them against the Egyptians.’ 
We shall 'hereafter have occasion, to 


is to be understood, in irmumernblc u. 
stances, by the title ‘Lord’ (Jehovah), 
to which 4 Angel of the Lord,* or ra- 
ther 4 Angel- Jehovah’ is perfectly tan! 
mount. This is plainly the idea con- 
veyed by the language of the text w inch 
has given rise to these remarks: ‘The 
Lord went, before them in a pillar of 
cloud,’ &e., where we do not. perceive 
that to the minds of the ancient reader* 
of the Hebrew Scriptures the term* Lord’ 
would com ey any other idea than that 
of the visible phenomenon by, in and 
through which the divine attributes we r < 
manifested. So again Lent. 1. 3T, 33, 
4 Act in this thing ye did not believe 
the Lord your God, who went in the 
way before you, to search you out a 
place to pitch your tents in, in iire;by 
night., to show you by' ■ what way vye 
should go, and' in 'a' cloud' by day J If 
was this visible Deity which was in- 
tended in nil such phrases as ‘before the 
Lord,’ ‘from the Lord,* ‘unto the Lord,’ 
&c., where the circumstances compel 
us to affix somewhat of a local idea to 
the expression. 

But another important view of the 
subject is afforded by the fact, that it 
was this visible symbol of Jehovah 
which was the oracle of the chosen p< o. 
pie. It was the Shckimih, the Glory, 
enthroned in the pillar of cloud, but 
afterwards removed into the most holy 
place of the tabernacle and teinpby 
which issued commands and rbdmsvd 
responses to the congregation. Thus 
Pw, 09. 0, 7, ‘They called upon tin* Lord, 
and he answered them. He spakt unto 
them in the cloudy pillar. 1 A * { ill more 
remarkable passage to the same effi-rt 
occurs Kx. 33. 9—1 1 , v hich we a i v<* w j { h 
the omission of the Italics gmtui toady 
introduced into the English version ! ; 

4 And it came to pass, aw Musa* entered 
into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar 
descended, and stood at the, door of the 



CHAPTER XIII, 


tef»eranek% and talked with Moses, } incarnate Jehovah dwelt, or as the 
4wi all lie* people saw the cloudy pil- 1 original has it (ccrv^voare.') tabernacled, 
j i}r ^ an( j , ib(‘rnar]i‘-duor : and ! xhekinised among itsj ‘and we beheld 

‘ t /„ . pi ruse up and v r»rshippcd, his glory,’ referring not to the intrinsic 
;; t .’\, m Ui his tent-door. And the moral glory that distinguished his char- 
Lord spake auto Moses face to face, as aider, and that might be said to be seen 
.. -,kasli unto his friend.* Here whenever his person was seen, but rather 

it in t o kill that ‘cloudy pillar 5 and to that special and overwhelming display 
' herd’ nr- n>- d synonymously, and if j of which John, Peter, and James were 
lire ' lot. of such a. usage in repealed in- ! eye-witnesses on the mount of trans- 
mit,* ,-. N i (i . m mind, there will be | figuration, when there was a temporary 
no serious objection to the present mode j rending or laying aside of the veil of 
t i u {, r j„ y i q, . j h* A Lot 1 tallied with his flesh, the cloud of his human nature, 
n.* ui^tead of simply k it. talked and a transient disclosure of the inrtwel* 
y, .< u ' The phraseology, at any hug Shekinah, the glory of his Godhead. 

Mi* . . u murkiil'b’, and shows beyond This was a preintimatinn to the senses 
that RiO'.eloiid of the Shekinah of that ineffable light and splendor in 
wn.~ flier grand.: or gtm of communication which he will appear when lie comes 
to the covenant people. It was the with the retinue of his saints to be the* 
t a 'if r, 5 no liar i, of the ancient econ- luminary of the New Jerusalem, which 
oui V? and the place whence the oracles is to come down from God out of heaven; 
\?0re ni<* red from the Shekmah, after The whole scene seems to bive heea 
|t became enthroned in the sanctuary, jin tended to afford a demonstration, to 
was called debit" f word-place, j t he senses of the substantial identity of 

from ^21 dnhar , ward, to which, as j the person of the incarnate Redeemer 
every scholar knows, corresponds the ; with the manifested Jehovah of the Jew- 
Or, i ,ay'if 9 word, used by John in the ish dispensation. Consequently, what- 
fommemeinrnt of his Gospel. Indeed, ever of essential divinity is indicated 
w<* am persuaded that it is only in the by the title ‘Jehovah, 5 it is unquestion- 
vmw nhovt given of the import of the ably to be considered as belonging to 
visible \ymbnl of the cloudy pillar and Christ. The proposal of Peter on this 
the enshrined Glory? that we have the occasion to build three tabernacles, 
true duo. to the Evangelist’s meaning, while it showed that the overpowering 
vJu» h, if v,*o understand it, is nothing ; display* had somewhat confused his 
f>- lain an ni» nt iticat ion oi Chria>t with ! mind, shows at the same time, by a 
tlr- ‘Jehovah,’ or the oracular presence, natural association, the connexion in his 
w Si. knub.oi tin 01 1 Testament, ‘in ■ ihnughis of the Shc/dmth with a tether* 
ih - b>'g ms ngf he. under the old dis- f nacte. Here was the Shekinub, which 
‘Ui ion. * -vas tin.* Word, 5 t he speak- ; he well knew had been used to abide in a 
i; g, t mum. a hu 2 , 1 iw-gii sag Sin kiuah; | tnhcntuulo, but there was no tabernacle 
* usd the Word \um with God, and the; to receive it, and thence his proposition. 
Wmd was God, 5 equivalent to what Jt would be easy to prosecute this 
M j says. ‘Mr name is in him,- all train of thought to ar much greater ex- 
dnm attributes uere to be considered tent, and .accumulate proofs of our main 
*-‘-m tail'd with and dwelling in the position, but we. must leave it to be fob 
.■i&tyfmuihu-Hi :.s jprnbyH ' [■ lo vy pH bbM.i by ourselves or others under 
Iliad be % and dwelt among us,- the 1 circumstances that will allow of more 
,e 4-bry. btit: fporious symbol of i lie j enlargement. We doubt, not it is a held 
earlier economy at leirgt.li became sub- in which a rich harvest of Scripture 
»t<uitiatcd in human flesh, and as the I elucidation is yet to be reaped. 
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EXODUS, 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A ND the Lord spake unto Mo- 
raying, 

2 Speak unto the children of Is- 
rael, a that they Him and encamp 

a ch. 13. 18. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The children of Israel had now ar- 
rived near the head of the Red Sea, and 
."at Hie limit of the three days’ journey 
into the wilderness, for which they had 
applied. Jt is therefore evident that 
their next move must decide their future 
course, and convey to the Egyptians, 
who doubtless kept a keen eye upon 
their movements, a clear and decisive 
intimation of their intentions. If they 
designed to do as they had all along de- 
clared to he their purpose, they would 
stay at this place and proceed to cele- 
brate their intended feast to Jehovah j 
but. if they meant to escape altogether, 
they would resume their journey, and, 
passing by the head of the Red Sea, 
strike off into the desert. The march 
from Etham then, whatever direction it 
took, was to be a decisive move, and 
what that move was we are now to 
consider. 

2. Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they turn, &c. Heb. ISuP yashuhu, 
from the usual meaning of which 
is to return, turn hack, go hack again, 
and so it is here rendered by Gesenius. 
But the circumstances of the case for- 
bid this meaning except in a very limit- 
ed degree. The import of the 'term un- 
doubtedly is that of turning ojf, devi- 
ating, from the direct course, which 
would have been due east till they had 
rounded the upper extremity of the gulf. 
An ample confirmation of this sense of 
the term maybe seen upon comparing 
Ezek. 35. 7«* Zceih 7 . 14— RS. Ps. 73. 
10. The di vine command now given to 
change the direction of their route must 
have been unexpected and surprising to 
all parties, am! one which on any human 
principle of action would have appeared 


fli C. 1.4 9 L 

before bFi-hahiroth, between 
dol and the sea, over against Lank 
zephon: before it shall ye encamp 
by. the sea. 

b Numb. 33. 7. « Jer. 4 .1.1, 


| utterly inexplicable. To lie eoinineed 
I of this we need only bring before ns the 
! topography of the region. About the 
head of the Gull* of Suez a desert, plain, 
extends for ten or twelve miles toilin' 
west and north of the city oj that 
name. On the west this plain is bound* 

■ ed by the iiiountaiuoUs chain of Aitafct,;: 
which comes down toward the sea in a 
north-western direction, contracting the. 
breadth of the plain more and more, till 
it finally seems to shut it up by its ter- 
mination at Ras-el-Attaka, twelve mile* 
below Suez. But on approaching this 
point ample room is found to pass be- 
yond j and on passing beyond, we find 
ourselves in a broad alluvial: plain ,ib«h* 
ing the mouth of the valley of Bedeai 
This plain is on the other or . southern; 
side nearly shut up by the termination 
of another chain of these mountains, 
which extend between the Nile and the 
western shore of the Red Sea. Any 
further progress in this direction would 
be impossible to a large army, especially 
one encumbered with hocks and herds, 
with women, children, and baggage. 
The valley of Bedea, which opens to 
the Red Sea in the broad plain above- 
mentioned, narrows as it proceeds west- 
ward towards the Nile. It forms a line 
roadway between the Nile and the Rod 
Sea, and us such has in all ag<* s been 
one of the most frequented routes m all 
the country, being travelled by all par- 
ties and caravans desirous of proceed- 
ing from the neighborhood of Cairo, or 
places to the south of Cairo, to Simst, or 
the region lying beyond the head oft lie 
gulf. Now, the Hebrew host being at 
Etham, and their next step from thence 
being of the utmost importance, they 
were directed, not— as might obviously 
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•m pub* round the (mimes now exists. It perhaps throws 
4 ■ *■ ■ *•' •'* 'iriir. 1 kuht on the passage to read, the 

word Pi-hn-hi rath not as a proper name, 
hut as a descriptive epithet. Hirolh 
means a valley, a coffined pass, or a 
defile among mountains ; pi signifies 
* month/ or 4 entrance / ha is merely 
t lie deli nit e article the } or of the: so 
I hat we may read the word Pi-ha-h troth , 
us 4 the entrance of tire valley or pass.’ 

It would thus denote, as we may take 
it, the pass or strip of land along the 
western shore of the gulf, between the 
mountains which skirt the sea, and the 
sea itself, ll is certain that they crossed 
front the western to the eastern shore; 
'an d' as tb is . .valley ■between the m oil n- A • 
tains and the sea commences nearly at 
tlie extremity of the gulf, the Hebrews 
must have encamped along its 4 mouth’ 
or entrance, if the sea were nearly then 
as it is now ; and there they would have 
been effectually 4 that iff . between' the 
: mountains, the desert, and the sea. Tlie i ; . 
same result arises if we read Pi-hahi- 
ruth as a proper name, and apply it to 
the mountains which confute the valley 
at its entrance, the present name of 
v.Uich } Addagi , 4 deliverance/ may be 
supposed to commemorate the passage 
of the Red Sea, and therefore to have 
superseded some previous name. This 
oj injon is the more probable, because 
the flanks of the Hebrew host would 
have been exposed to the Egyptians 
whilst marching into the sea, if we 
j place the point of passage any where 
above this valley, in which the moun- 
tains protected the right Hank, and the 
sea the left. Here their rear only would 
be exposed, and accordingly we read 
only of their rear being protected by 
the pillar of cloud, which implies that 
‘‘•nld not there he ! their flanks needed no protection. \Ye 
a ;t. iffrmie; or, in \ also, think, that it has not been sufll* 


e a iwi.j 

h;>\ •* • u < ; v *> ; 

: : A nead of ihv <Inlf into the Sin ii jv uinsnla, 
; ■ ; hi 1 1 1 u j rthir ul ,v * u t ! , ward , be 1 w ce u t he 
. ■ : mo mi * u ins o f A Hi ka and l he irrsia'v 
v '' :: 'bh# , e of the r ntter.passingfthe- 
R. ml-AtJuki, encamp in the plain 
iuJ»i which the vall**y nf Rrdea opens, 
lie! She quest, oiu'ceurs, why bring them 
down tl.ih Hay and make the passage 
: ;of ■ the' ;■: Re d; i;'Se a ; ■ : ii ccessary / when : ■ t hey 
; mivl.t nuwh more easily have got 
ill to the poninsuhi of Sinai by going 
r*>im i tin *v by lead them out of 

t;hf. o ' ay Of 4 1 m mg iff and * shut them 
iff U in * » 55 lie* mountain*! and the sea ? 

* ’ !’ i ' i . ‘h -b 

It >\e h gni Tharaoh mi additional 
iMhcHweff to follow them to his own 
.'^'''yfestruethai., ..by his knowledge of the 
adv'htilage which their embarrassed p«»- 
siisuj! v ould give him over them. The 
r*vf rthrow of the Egyptian host was the 
conn mphiied rt suit of this, movement; 
and by this overthrow not only did the 
Egyptian* recehe their complete and 
fln.il j nniehnn ul, hut the immediate se- 
';: [ gti|ii;y:.;ki'id; is ■ 

by..';l t, ; : For 

1 j we death. from many;)'sas's'oghsr.>f Scrip- . 

I unq Hint the neighboring irihes and 
nanus v , »mv too much alarmed and in- 
tiiffmited by this stupendous event to 
.' t yrf •ririyr . ;1 r csis.ti 1 ci 1; e : n.ecuj nt e i ■ .■ .tHt; ; si ii- .■ ; 

gl* ur tancf of tin* Amalekites excepted. 

■' ,/ogu?;. /Faf y ^FTFT- S ^ ■ 

t j hai pi hahirnth . more prnpoily writ- 
lui in Kuril h iu Urn form of 4 Pi-ha- 
hituHff * 'i !.- re is no* n more minute 
sjKwiiicut inn oflocdlity iu the Jfihh* than 
tb.jf V. Ilia b the jexi uilhids ; and on* 1 is 
■fled ; ;t0:;thlii : k ; .:!:]:jaf :ii: : .:was ; .,-tht^i:e3rcff]ly : 

on}, in order to render it muni- 
t«M that the pa 
;c:icd^: by . Je 

'■mM 


' 1 ‘ ' f nlfeuj s n? ly co id i* d that an * ncamt in nt 

,I1 1 " 1 !m I i ilinwl nind r ‘ ung of 'jlicut h\o muiimis o.t peo, 

v ls.it It h.iu Mcjually resulted trem the j pie must have covered a vast extent of 


inciuui) ff tb*' spot hbfls distinctly de- j ground; and wherever they encamped 
noted bed.Jg now lost Not one of the ! so as to face the aea, their camp must 

Vol. I ■ 15 ' ■■ I : b Vffffff'ff dffYY'V: ■ 



EXODUS, 


CHAPTER XIV. before b Pi-hs\hiroth, between cMig- 

A ND the Loed spake unto Mo del and the sea., over against Baal* 
XXses, saying, * zeplion : before it shall ye encamp 

2 Speak unto the children of Is- by the sea. 
rack a that they rum and encamp 

a ch. 13. 18. b Numb. 33, 7. c J er . 44. 1. 


CHAPTER XIV. utterly inexplicable. To be convinced 

The children of Israel had now ar- of this we need only bring before us the 
rived near the head of the Red Sea, and topography of the region. About the 
at the limit of the three days’ journey head of the Gulf of Suez a desert plain 
into the wilderness, for which they had extends for ten or twelve miles to the 
applied. It is therefore evident that west and north of the city of that 
their next move must decide their future name. On the west this plain is bound- 
course, and convey to the Egyptians, ed by the mountainous chain of Attaka, 
who doubtless kept a keen eye upon which comes down toward the sea in a 
their movements, a clear and decisive north-western direction, contracting the 
intimation of their intentions. If they breadth of the plain more and more, till 
designed to do as they had ail along de- it finally seems to shut it up by its ter- 
claretl to be their purpose, they would ruination at Ras-el- Attaka, twelve miles 
stay at this place and proceed to cele- below Suez. But on approaching this 
brute their intended feast to Jehovah; point ample room is found to pass be- 
but if they meant to escape altogether, yond; and on passing beyond, we find 
they would resume their journey, and, ourselves in a broad alluvial plain, form- 
passing by the head of the Red Sea, ing the mouth of the valley of Bedea. 
strike off into the desert. The march This plain is on the other or southern 
from Etliam then, whatever direction it side nearly shut up by the termination 
took, was to be a decisive move, and of another chain of these mountains, 
what that move was we are now to which extend between the Nile and the 
consider. . western shore of the lied Sea. Any 

2, Speak unto the children of Israel , further progress in this direction would 
that they turn , &c. Heb. *02 T yashubu, be impossible to a large army, especially 
from HTT, 4he usual meaning of which one encumbered with flocks and herds, 
is to return, turnback, go back again, with women, children, and baggage, 
and so it is here rendered by Gesenius. The valley of Bedea, which opens to 
But the circumstances of the case for- the Red Sea in the broad plain above- 
bid this meaning except in a very limit- mentioned, narrows as it proceeds west- 
ed degree. The import of the term un- ward towards the Nile. It forms a fine 
doubtedly is that of turning off , devi* roadway between the Nile and the Red 
ating , from the direct course, which Sea, arid as such has in all ages been 
would have been due east till they had one of the most frequented routes in all 
rounded the upper extremity of the gulf, the country, being travelled by all par- 
An ample confirmation of this sense of ties and caravans desirous of proceed- 
the term may be seen upon comparing ing from the neighborhood of Cairo, or 
Ezek. 35, 7. Zeeh, 7. 14— 9. S. Ps. 73. places to the south of Cairo, to Suez, or 
10. The divine command now given to the region lying beyond the head of the 
change the direction of their route must gulf. Now, the Hebrew host being at 
have been unexpected and surprising to Etham, and their next step from thence 
. all parties, smd one which on any human being of the utmost importance, they 
principle of action would have appeared were directed, not — as might obviously 





CHAPTER XIV . 


expected — to pass round the names now exists. It perhaps throws 
Gulf into the Sinai peninsula, some light on the passage to read the 
seed southward, between the word Pi-ha-hiroth not as a proper name, 
of Attaka and the western but as a descriptive epithet. Wroth 

0 Gulf, and, after passing the means a valley, a confined pass, or a 
aka, to encamp in the plain defile among mountains ; pi signifies 

the valley of Rcdea opens. * mouth,’ or t entrance ha is merely 
sstiormrecurs, why bring them the definite article the, or of the : so 
way, and make the passage that we may read the word Pi~ha»hiroth. 
.1 Sea necessary, when they as 1 the entrance of the valley or pass.’ 
much more easily have got It would thus denote, as we may take 
jcninsula of Sinai by going it, the pass or strip of land along the 
*nin — why lead them out of western shore of the gulf, between the 
.0 i entangle’ and ‘shut them mountains which skirt the sea, and the 

1 the mountains and the sea? sea itself. It is certain that they crossed 
;r to this is given in v. 3, 4. from the western to the eastern shore ; 
give Pharaoh an additional and as this valley between the moun- 

• to follow them to his own tains and the sea commences nearly at 
, by his knowledge of the the extremity of the gulf, the Hebrews 
which their embarrassed po- must have encamped along its ‘ mouth* 
d give him over them. The or entrance, if the sea were nearly then 
)f the Egyptian host was the as it is now ; and there they would have 
ad result of this movement ; been effectually ‘ihut in’ between the 

* overthrow not only did the mountains, the degv/rt, and the sea. The 
receive their complete and same result arises if we read Pi-hahi- 
meat, but the immediate se- roth as a proper name, and apply it to 
future success of the Israel* the mountains which confine the valley 
;reatly assisted by it. For at its entrance, the present name of 
am many passages of Scrip- which, Addagi, i deliverance,’ may be 
the neighboring tribes and supposed to commemorate the passage 
c too much alarmed and in- of the Red Sea, and therefore to have 
>y this stupendous event to superseded some previous name. This 
y hostile encounter, the sin- opinion is the more probable, because 
of the Ainalekit.es excepted, the flanks of the Hebrew host would 

nofe in the sequel. If Be- have been exposed Lo the Egyptians 

roth. Hob. ITTVin *£ whilst marching into the sea, if we 

hirothj more properly writ- place the point of passage anywhere 
ish in the form of ‘Pi-ha- above this valley, in which the moim- 
'here is not a more minute tains protected the right flank, and the 

I oflocality in the Bible than sea the left. Here their rear only would 
■he text affords ; and one is be exposed, and accordingly we read 
that it was thus carefully only of their rear being protected by 
in order lo render it mani- the pillar of cloud, which implies that 
passage could not there bo their flanks needed no protection. We 
less than a miracle; or, in also think that it has not been sufli- 
t to preclude those attempts cienlly considered that an encampment 
ior it on natural grounds consisting of about two minions oi peo- 
actually resulted from 1 the pie must have covered a vast extent of 
the spot thus distinctly dc- ground; and wherever they encamped 
now lost Not one of the so as to face the sea, their camp must 



EXODUS, 


tangled in the land, the wilderness 
ha tli shut them in. 


3 For Pharaoh will say of the 
children of Israel, a They are en- 


have stretched along the shore for the 
extent of several miles, particularly if 
they were hemmed in between the sea 
and the mountains as we would con- 
jecture ; and if then when thus stretch- 
ed out in one extensive line from north 
to south along the western shore of the 
gulf, the southern part of the body com- 
menced the move into the dried passage 
in the sea, it necessarily follows that I 
the point of passage must have been 
many miles below the termination of 
the inlet. This argument is conclusive 
to our minds that, consistently with 
their encampment along the sea coast, 
they must have passed many miles to 
the south of the end of the gulf, wher- 
ever the gulf then ended ; and even if it 
terminated much more to the south than 
at present , we are still disposed to con- 
sider this position of the camp as the 
most probable, because most consistent 
with the 4 shutting in,’ the 4 entangling,’ 
and tlie other circumstances, which im- 
ply that, when the Egyptian host took 
them in the rear, their only way to es- 
cape was through the sea.’ Piet . Bible, 

• IT Between Migdol and the sea over 

against Baal-zepher. It is impossible 
to attain to any certainty in the location 
of these places, nor in fact is it clear 
what precise idea is to be affixed to the 
term 4 before’ in this connexion. We 
may doubtless be satisfied that the sev- 
eral places mentioned were all within 
the, distance of ten or twelve miles of 
each other, and probably all in sight to 
some part of the host, which in a valley 
of no great width must have spread over 
at least that extent. Professor Stuart 
(Course of Heb. Study, Exc.IV.) thinks 
that Migdol is identical with the mo- 
dem Ber Suez, or well of Suez. 4 This 
is a small place, strongly fortified in 
modem times, m order to secure the 


privilege of water for Suez. It is about 
three miles west from Suez ; and in this 
low sandy plain, it must be altogether 
ill view. If now in ancient times there 
was a similar castle or fortification at 
this well, (a thing altogether probable, 
considering the nearness of predatory 
Arabian Nomadcs), then Migdol was 
an appropriate name for the place. For 
although the regular Hebrew word for 
tower is innfa migdal , yet mig- 

dol, from its derivation, seems to be al- 
together an equivalent for Jn3J2 mig- 
dal; and therefore to mean tower , forlf* 
fied placed 

3. Pharaoh will say of the children 
of Israel, Heb. “1&& arnar 

libne Yisrael, will say to the children of 
Israel ; i. e. as to, ' respecting, the' ehil-c 
dren of Israel. See this sense of the par- 
ticle 4 to 5 illustrated in the Note on Gen. 
20. 2. Gr. rrspt rtuv t»t <•>*'.— - — -If They are 
entangled . Heb. nebukim , from 

buk r to be perplexed , to wander 
. about in perplexity, whether physically 
or mentally. Gr. irhivuvrat , they rove 
\ about* The term occurs Est. 3. 15, 
‘The city of Shushan was perplexed f 
and also Joel. 3. IS, ‘The herds of cat- 
tle are perplexed, because they have no 
pasture.’ This sudden turn on the part 
of the Israelites w uld naturally lead 
Pharaoh to conclude that they had mis- 
taken their way, ana knew not what, to 
do. But their apparent infatuation was 
the means of producing in him a real in- 
fatuation, which prompted him to pur- 
sue them to his ruin. IF The wilder « 

ness hath shut them in. The host of 
Israel having entered this narrow pass 
between the mountains on one side, and 
the sea on the othev Pharaoh would 
suppose that by cutting off their retreat 
in the rear, they would luve no means 
of escape except through the sea and 
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4 And * I will harden Pharaoh’s 5 If And it was told the king of 
heart, that he shall follow after Egypt that the people lied : "and 
them: and [ fwill be honoured h the heart of Pharaoh and of his 
1 1 pun .Pharaoh, and upon all his servants was turned against the 
host; & that the Egyptians may people, and they sale Why have 
know that I am the Lord. And we done this, that we have let Is- 
they did so. rael go from serving us ? . 

OM- -1. 21. W 7. 3. f oh. 10 16. vcr. 17, 18. * 

Horn. y. 17, 2a, 23. S eh, 7, 5. & Ps. 105. 25. 

this of course did not enter his thoughts, information from some of the mixt mul- 
‘Winn seems to tend to the church’s titude who returned upon the route be* 
ruin, is often overruled to the ruin of ing changed, for which they could see 
the church’s enemies.’ Henry. no reason, and therefore concluded it 

4. I will be honored upon Pharaoh , not safe to trust themselves longer to 

and upon all his host. Heb. rne£& such an uncertain guidance. IT And 

ikkahedahf Twill be glorified. The ul- the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
timate scope to which all the counsels was turned, &c. This inexorable mon- 
of Pharaoh were to he overruled is here arch was left in a previous chapter 
stated ; viz. the bringing of a larger stricken with terror and dismay at the 
measure of glory to the great name of death of the first-boni. We saw him 
Cod, This is in fact the end of all his overpowered by that signal display of 
judgments upon wicked men. As all divine wrath against him, and inwardly 
creatures are made for his honor and constrained to send away the Israelites 
glory, if they do not willingly and cor- in haste out of his dominions. We 
dially render him his due, he will ex- could fain have hoped that the terrible 
tori it from them in the righteous doom chastisement he had already experi- 
to which he condemns them. Comp, enced would have been sufficient to 

Kzek, 38. 22, 23. IT And they did so. humble the pride of his spirit, and bring 

That is, the Israelites did as they had him in penitence and prayer to the foot- 
been commanded relative to changing stool of divine mercy. But, alas l the 
their route. power of a reprobate sense shows Itself 

f>. It was told the king that the people as strong as ever. Every conviction 
had Jled. Pharaoh could not be igno- and alarm had passed away from his 
rant that the Israelites had left Egypt, obdurate mind, like breath from the 
for the avowed purpose of holding a polished surface of a mirror. He re. 
sacrifice in the desert, as they had gone pented indeed, but only that he had let 
out with his permission, and their de- them go. He repented that he had been 
purlure had been hastened by his own obedient to the command of God, and 
people, But this he seems not to have he would retract his permission. Pride, 
regarded us a ‘flight. 2 He is now, how- resentment, avarice, reassumed their 
ev( r, informed that they had Hied i. e. empire over bis heart, and goaded him 
ilr..t they discovered a very different on to the mad attempt to recover his 
intention from that of going three days’ escaping captives. His subjects, so far 
journey into the wilderness and return- as they had a profitable interest in the 
mg again, as he had been led to expect, labors of the Israelites, would natural] v 
He now understood that they had no share in the feelings of the king and 
intention of returning. It was in this the intimation of loss would not lad to 
sense that Pharaoh learned that they alarm those who had ‘lent’ to the He- 
iad lied. He probably received his’ brews their ‘jewels of silver and jewels 
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6 And lie made ready his chariot, 
and took his people with him : 

7 And he took i six hundred cho- 
sen chariots, and all the chariots 
of Egypt, and captains over every 
one of them. 

8 And the Lord k hardened the 
neart of Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
and he pursued after the children 

1 ch. 15. 4. k ver. 4. 

of gold,’ and who by this time had 
found leisure to think that they had 
too easily parted with their wealth. 
Thus it is that the wicked show them- 
selves as prone to repent of their well- 
doing as the righteous of their ill. 
doing. 

6. He made ready his chariot. H b. 


of Israel : and Uhe children of Is- 
rael went out with an high hand. 

9 But the m Egyptians pursued af- 
ter them (all the horses and chari- 
ots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, 
and his army) and overtook them 
encamping %' the sea, beside i‘i- 
hahirolh, before Baal-zephou. 

i ch. 6. 1 . & 13. 9. Numb. S3. 3. m ch. 15. 
9. Josh. 24. 6. 

v Cl~n Snx va-yesor eth riltho , 

joined or bound, his chariot ; i. e. the 
horses to the chariot. Gr. yoked. 
The word ‘chariot, 5 though in the sin- 
gular, is to be understood in a plural 
sense. He ordered all his chariots to 
be got ready. The same term in the 
next verse is also singular. 



Egyptian War Chariot. 


7. Went out with an high hand . That a high hand,’ Num. 15. 30, is to mh 
is, openly, boldly, powerfully, in the openly, fearlessly, and au iaciously. 
full view of the 'Egyptians, and with 9. Overtook them encamping by the 
the air not of a company of renegadoes, sea,. Upon this passage the Editor oi 
but of a mighty army. So to sin ‘with the Pictorial History of Palestine re- 
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10 If And when Pharaoh drew 
nigh, the children of Israel lifted up 
their eves, and behold, the Egyp- 
tians marched after them; and 

narks, ‘We do not agree with those 
who think that the Icing of Egypt came 
upon the encamped Hebrews through 
the valley of Bedea, in the plain at the 
mouth of which they were encamped. 
As he was so glad to find how they had 
‘entangled themselves in the land,’ he 
was not likely to take a course which 
would deprive him of all the advantages 
derivable from their apparent oversight. 
This he would do by coming upon them 
through the valley of Uedea, for this 
would have left open to them the alter- 
native of escaping from their position 
.''by ■■■.the' "way "they entered ; whereas, by 
coming the same way they had come, 
he shut up that door of escape j and if 
they fled before hi m, left them no other 
visible resource but to march up the 
valley of Uedea, back to Egypt, before 
the Egyptian troops. That this was 
really t lie advantage to himself which 
the king saw in their position, and that 
it was his object to drive them before 
him back to Egypt through this valley, 
or to destroy them if they offered to 
resist, we have not the least doubt: and 
it is unlikely that he would take any 
road but that which would enable him 
to secure these benefits.’ To this view 
of the subject we do not object as far as 
the main body of Pharaoh’s army is 
concerned. They would no doubt pur- 
sue the Hebrew caravan in the same 
route which it travelled, but as the 
Egyptians doubtless kept themselves 
informed of every movement of the Is- 
raelites. we would suggest the proba- 
bility that a detachment of Pharaoh’s 
fore's took their march through the 
valley ol Tib, in order to intercept 
their escape through that avenue. They 
would thus be etfeetually hemmed in 
on every side, and no possible mode of 
extrication remained for them, unless 
15* 
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they were sore afraid: and the 
children of Israel u cried out unto 
the Loan. * 

n Joi-h. 24. 7. Neh. 9.9. Ps. 34. 17. & 107.0. 

the sea opened to let them pass through 
it. The Egyptians being satisfied that 
they had secured their prey, arid that it 
was impossible for their fugitive bonds- 
men to escape, were in no haste to as- 
sail them. They were themselves also 
probably wearied by their rapid march. 
They therefore encamped for the night 
—-for it was towards evening when they 
arrived — intending, no doubt , to give 
effect to their intentions in the morn- ' 
ing. 

10 . And when Pharaoh drew nigh 3 
&e. However much reason we have 
before had to wonder at the obstinacy 
and unbelief of Pharaoh, we have here 
occasion to vent our astonishment at 
the unbelief of those in whom we should 
least expect it. The sight of their old 
oppressors struck the Israelites with 
terror. Pervaded by a general panic, 
their faith and their courage seemed to 
desert them at once* They deplored 
the rash adventure in which they hid 
engaged, and their servile minds looked 
back with regret ami envy upon the en- 
slaved condition under which they had 
so recently sighed. But wherefore did 
they now give way to fear ? Could they 
not look back upon the wonders which 
God had wrought for them so short a 
time before? Could they not remember 
the recent death of all the first-born in 
Egypt ? Could they not fix their eye on 
the pillar of cloud, and encourage them- 
.selves in that immediate token of God’s 
presence with them and his care for 
them? True indeed, they were in a 
strait, a very great strait, and their peril 
was imminent. They were surrounded 
with dangers on all sides. The moun- 
tains, the sea, the pursuing hosts oi 
Egypt pressed close upon them on every 
hand. In ordinary circumstanc es there 
was no doubt, occasion for the greatest 






m EXODUS. 


11 oAnd they said unto Moses, 
Because there were no graves in 
Egypt, hast tlmu taken us away to 
o P.s, 106. 7, 8. 

alarm. But they were not in ordinary 
circumstances. They had lately wit- 
nessed a series of most extraordinary 
proofs that God had taken up their 
cause. They knew, moreover, that it 
was the same God who had so miracu- 
lously appeared in their behalf, and 
brought them out of Egypt, that had 
conducted them to the perilous position 
which they now occupied, and they were 
bound to believe that in all this he in- 
tended them good and not evil, and that 
his omnipotence would in some way 
make sure their rescue. Their fears 
therefore were groundless, and their 
complaints inexcusable. They showed 
in this too* much of the spirit of Pha- 
raoh himself. They were as forgetful 
of the Lord’s mercies which they had 
experienced, as he of the judgments 
which he had suffered. The similarity 
however of our own conduct in trying 
circumstances should no doubt abate 
our surprise at the perverseness of Is- 
rael. Alas, how little can we. ourselves 
exercise faith and trust, in our own dan- 
gers and troubles ! How prone are we 
to forget our past mercies, how inca- 
pable to see our present help, how ready 
to count God our enemy when his provi- 
dence frowns, and alter all our experi- 
ence of his truth to cry out, ‘We shall 
one day perish V Let then the spirit of 
t'rif-reproof temper our condemnation of 
unbelieving Israel. ; l 
11. And they said unto Moses , Be- \ 
cause, See. Had the Israelites merely 
given way to the inward promptings of 
an ignoble fear, or confined the expres- 
sion of it to one another, we should have 
been less disposed to condemn . although 
even then we should not have been able 
to excuse it. But when we see their 
fears exeitmg them to murmur against 
Moses, us the procuring cause of their 
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die in the wilderness ? 'Wherefore 
hast thou dealt thus with us, to 
carry us forth out of Egypt ? 


distresses, we can scarcely prevent a 
feeling of the indignant from mingling 
with our surprise. It was at once an 
ebullition of rank injustice ’and ingrati- 
tude towards Moses, and a gross provo- 
cation of God, in obedience to whose 
orders he had taken every step towards 
their deliverance. We do not forget, 
although they did, that all ins great in- 
terests were embarked with theirs in 
this enterprise. His lot was cast into 
the common lap. die had made a sacri- 
fice unspeakably greater than any other 
individual of the immense congregation. 
His prospects, either for himself or his 
family, were no more bright or Matter- 
ing than those of the obscurest Hebrew. 
If there were danger from the pursuing 
host of Pharaoh, his share, assuredly, 
was not less than that of any other man. 
He had rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the unrelenting tyrant, and 
must have been among the first victims 
of his resentment. In view of this 
treatment we feel that if others might 
be offended, Moses might burn ; and yet 
in the midst of these trying circum- 
stances, he affords us a noble example 
of the meekness and forbearance for 
which he was so distinguished. In the 
danger which appeared, and in the un- 
reasonable and wicked complaining of 
the people against him, he stood un- 
moved. Ear from remonstrating with 
them or vindicating himself, he dis- 
covered the most admirable composure 
of mind, aiming to comfort and encour- 
age instead of chiding them, and assur- 
ing them that they had nothing to do 
j but to remain quiet and wait. They 
j need neither fiee nor fight. That was 
the Inst time that the Egyptians should 
cause them either fear or trouble. The 
Lord should fight for them and they 
should soon see the unreasonableness 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


12 vis not this the word that we 

did tel! I bee in Egypt, raying, Let 
us alone, that we may serve the 
Eg\ piians ? For i/ better 

fur' us to serve the Egyptians,, than 
ihiu we should die in the wilder- 
miss; 

13 1; And Moses said unto the 
people, qFcar ye not, stand still, 

Per. 6. 21, & 0. y. q 2 Chron. 20. 15, 17. 

W, 41. 10, IB, 14. 

of their alarms, and be ashamed of their 
unjust suspicions and complaints. 

12. Is not this the wordy & c. We do 
not indeed previously read of their ut- 
tering these precise words, but this was 
the spirit, the drift, of their desponding 
expostulations with Moses and Aaron 
when they found their burdens increas- 
ed. The language breathes the most 
deplorable sordidness and .pusillanimity 
of soul, as if their spirits had been ut- 
terly broken down and crushed by their 
*ong bondage . Because their liberty 
was attended with some dangers and 
difficulties, they speak of it with virtual 
contempt, as if a state of servitude 
were to be preferred! Had they pos- 
sessed the generous spirits ol' men, they 
would have said it was better, if needs 
be, to die on the field of honor than to 
live in the chains of slavery. Why 
should the idea of a grave in the wil- 
derness be so dreadful to them? Why 
should they prefer to it a grave in 
Egypt? It was but a grave at the 
worst ; only if they died now, they died 
at once ; died like- men defending their 
lives, liberty, and families ; not pour- 
ing out their lives, drop by drop, under 
the whip of a cruel taskmaster. But 
slavery hud done its work in extinguish- 
ing the nobler impulses of their nature, 
And the native unbelief and depravity of 
the lnuru.ni heart had pul the finishing 
stroke to their perverseness.* 

13. Fear ye not , stand still. Heb. 
‘DS^fin hit kyat zebu, stand firm; waver 

stagger. ■; notf db your minds. 


and see the salvation of the Lord, 
which he will shew to you to-day : 
for the Egyptians whom ye have 
seen to-day, ye shall see them, a- 
gain no more for ever. 

14 r The Lord shall fight for you,* 
and ye shall * hold your peace. 

r yer. 25. Deut. 1. 30. &3.22. & 20. 4. Josh 
10. 14, 42. & 23. 3. 2 Chron. 20. 29. W eh . 
4. 20. Isai. 31. 4. « Isai. 30. 15. 

IT See the salvation of the Lord. That 
•is, experience , en j oy the salvation. See 
on this peculiar use of the word £ see 1 
the Note on Gen. 42. 1 . — —IT For the 
Egyptians whom ye have seen , &c. Heb. 
‘For in what manner ye have seen the 
Egyptians to-day ye shall not add to 
see them any more for ever f i. e. ye 
shall not see them alive any more. 

14. Ye shall hold your peace. Heb. 
tahariskun, ye shall he silent ; 
a term denoting here, as in many other 
instances, not so much a cessation from 
noise as from action, equivalent to re- 
maining still, quiet, or inert. Thus, 2 
Kings, 11). 11, ‘Why are ye the last to 
bring the king back from his house V 
Heb. ‘Why are ye silent from bring- 
ing,’ &c. ; i. c. why are ye negligent I 
Ps. S3. 1, ‘Keep not thou silence, O 
God i. e, do not forbear to act. Ps. 5. 
3, ‘Our God shall come and not keep 
silence/ i. e, shall not remain inactive* 
By this usage of the term we are assist- 
ed in the interpretation of Rev. 8. 1, 
‘And when we had opened the seventh 
seal there was slence in heaven about 
the space of half an hour f i. e. there 
was a respite from action ; the vari- 
ous, symbolical agents who had hitherto 
been so busily employed in the vision 
ary heaven, came to a temporary pause 
representing some epoch in the state of 
the church when a series of stirring and 
momentous events, a succession of wars 
and commotions, were followed by a 
profound, though not a lasting calm. 
Such is the import of the symbol, and 
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EXODUS. 


15 IT And the Loud said unto Mo- 
ses, Wherefore criest thou unto me ? 
Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they go forward ; 

16 But t lift thou up thy rod, and 
stretch out thine hand over the sea, 

t ver. 21, 26. ch. 7. 19. 

it is the province of the prophetic ex- 
positor to ascertain from tile records of 
history with what era of the church the 
vision corresponds. In the ease before 
us , the prophet’s words are strikingly 
pertinent, Isa. 30. 7, ‘Therefore have I 
cried concerning this, Their strength is 
to sit still.’ 

15. Wherefore criest thou unto me ? 
As nothing has been before said of Mo- 
ses 7 crying or praying to the Lord in j 
express words, we may suppose either 
that his crying on this occasion was in 
strong inward ejaculations and groan- 
ings, mingled perhaps with an undue 
perturbation of spirit, or that Moses is 
here addressed as the representative of 
the people; not as crying in his own 
person, but in that of the collective body 
of which he was the head. The first is 
the most probable supposition, and it 
naturally suggests the inquiry how it 
could be wrong for Moses to pray under 
these circumstances? Does not God 
himself say, Ps. 4. 15, ‘Call upon me 
m the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee and thou shalt glorify me. 7 To 
this it may be answered, that in the 
present case there was no occasion to 
cry to the Lord ; for he had already 
manifested so decidedly that he was 
determined to deliver his people, that 
neither they nor Moses ought to have 
had a doubt about it. And again, this 
was no time for prayer. There was 
something else to be instantly done. It 
was the time for him and them to act, 
‘Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward. 7 Let us remember 
that every thing is beautiful in its season. 
Times there often are when it is proper 
and necessary that we should enter our 
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and divide it: and the children 
of Israel shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the sea. 

1 7 And I, behold, I will u harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians, and 
they shall follow them : and I will 
« ver, 8. ch. 7. 3. 

chambers, and shut, the door upon us, 
and commune with our own hearts and 
with God — often times when it might be 
well for us even to spend whole nights 
in prayer — often also sudden emergen- 
cies when we must cry with our whole 
souls to God. But there are other times 
when we are required to exert ourselves 
actively, and to show our faith in the 
promises of God by entering without 
fear or care or delay into the greatest 
straits and dangers.— — IT Speak unto the 
children of Israel , that they go forward. 
Though the sea was directly before 
them, and its depths seemed utterly to 
deny them a passage, yet as the power 
that made the sea bade them advance 
it was certain that he would either di* 
vide, or congeal, or exhaust it, so that 
it should offer no obstruction to their 
crossing. This is no strange language 
to tHb Christian. In the most difficult 
and appalling circumstances, the com- 
mand is often to be heard Thy us, ‘Go 
forward. 7 Though there may be moun- 
tains of opposition, or waves of trouble, 
or seas of danger, in the path of duty, 
yet the word is ‘Go forward. 7 Faith 
has its most perfect work in the hour 
of darkness. Follow its guidance and 
‘ a way shall be made in the sea, and a 
path in the mighty waters. 7 

16. Lift thou up thy rod — and divide 
it. Heb. 7n2Pp3 bekaihu, cleave it. Gr 
pTi^or avnjv, rend it. No efficacy of 
course is to be attributed on this or anf 
former occasion to the rod, or even to 
Moses, in producing an effect to winch 
Omnipotence alone was competent. But 
it was proper that Moses as an i nsmt-' 
, meat should appear conspicuous in the 
I transaction, in order tf at God might 
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*get me honour upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his host, upon his chariots, 
.and upon his horsemen. 

18 And the Egyptians y shall know 
that 1 am the Lord, when I have 
gotten me honour upon Pharaoh., 
upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen. 

10 11 And the angel of God * which 
went before the camp of Israel, re- 
moved, and went behind them ; and 
the pillar of * the cloud went from 
before their face, and stood behind 
them: 

x ver. 4. y ver. 4. * cli. 13. 21. & 23. 20. * 
32.31. Numb. 20. 16. Isui. 63. 9. 

thus give * now attestation, in the sight 
of the whale host, to the authority with 
which he was clothed, in order to se- 
cure for him a suitable degree of re- 
spect, honor, and obedience in all their 
subsequent relations. 

I®, And the angel of God — removed , 
&c. The Israelites were still in their 
encampment, waiting with trembling so- 
licitude the crisis of their fate. What 
must have been their astonishment to 
see, all at once, the pillar of the cloud, 
n which was in front of them, move round 
In silent majesty through the air, and 
take its place m their rear ! ‘The glory 
of the Lord became their rere-wardP 
Yet it appears that some delay was still 
to occur before they began to enter upon 
the bed of the sea, as a strong east wind 
was to be raised, and by its action the 
waters so disposed of as to facilitate 
the passage. As to the relation of the ; 
terms 1 Angel of God* and c pillar of the j 
cloud,’ see the Remarks at the close of < 
the preceding chapter. . 

20. It was a cloud and darkness to ■ 
them, but it gave light by night to these, i 
The supplementary words in our version ■ 
show that the Hebrew here is elliptical, j 
The sense, however, is undoubtedly cor- \ 
recti y rendered. Chal. ‘It was an ob» { 
scure cloud to the Egyptians, but a light t 
iuring all the night to the Israelites . 5 c 


20 And it came between i ne camp 
of the Egyptians and the camp of 
Israel; and a it was a cloud and 
darkness to them , but it gave light 
by night to these: so that the one 
came not near the other ail the 
night. 

21 And Moses h stretched out his 
handover the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to go hack by a strong 
east wind all that night, and c made 
the sea dry land , and the waters 
were d divided. 

a See Isai. 8. 14. 2 Cor. 4. 3. b ver. 16 
« Ps. 66. 6. ‘1 ch. 15. 8, Josh. 3. 16 & 4. 23. 
Neh. t). 11. Ps. 74. 13. & 106. 9. <& 114. 3. 
Isai. 63. 12. 

Jerus. Targ. ‘It was a cloud half lucid 
and half dark ; the light gave light unto 
Israel, and the darkness gave darkness 
unto the Egyptians , 5 Thus the word and 
the providences of God have a two-fold 
aspect, a black and dark side towards 
sin and sinners, a bright and pleasant 
side towards those that are Israelites 
indeed. On the former the Most High 
looks frowningly in wrath ; on the lat- 
ter his countenance shines brightly with 
favor. That which is a savor of life 
I unto life to the one, is a savor of death 
unto death to the other. The distinc- 
tion thus made in this respect between 
the two hosts is a preintimation of the 
eternal distinction which will be made 
between the inheritance of the saints in 
light, and that utter darkness which will 
for ever be the portion of hypocrites. 

21 . The Lord caused the sea to go back 
by a strong cast wind. Heb. tfifip min 
fit y heruah kadim azzah. The imme- 
diate effect of the stretching out of Mo- 
ses 5 hand and wielding the potent rod, 
was not the division of the waters, but 
the raising of the wind, which thencefor- 
ward continued to blow through the 
rest of the night. The circumstance, 
as read in our version, creates some 
difficulty in reconciling every part of 
the narrative. Although the original 
does not necessarily imply that the wa- 
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22 And ethe children of Israel 
weut into the midst of the sea 

e ver. ‘29. ch. 15. 19 Numb. 33- 8. Ps. 6f>. 6 
& 78. 13. Isai. 03. 13. 1 Cor. 10. 1. Hebr. 11,29. 

ters i went back’ from the western shore 
of the Gulf, inasmuch as there, is no 
word answering to ‘ back,’ yet there is 
the utmost probability that this was the 
fact, as otherwise it would be more na- 
tural to say that the Lord caused the 
waters f to come,’ than ‘ to go.’ But 
how is this t.o be reconciled with the in- 
evitable effects of a strong east wind 
acting upon the same mass of waters ? 
This would have been to drive the wa- 
ters from the eastern and heap them up 
to a great depth on the western side, 
where the Israelites were to make their 
entrance. As the sea was undoubtedly 
cloven asunder by miraculous power 
o< er and above any effect produced by 
the wind, it would matter little to Om- 
nipotence whether it was swollen most 
on the eastern or western coast. But 
from a comparison of all the incidents 
we rather infer that the body of the 
waters had been rolled up as it were by 
the force of the wind from the western 
to the eastern side of the sea, and that 
it was through this agglomerated fluid 
mass that the passage was opened. To 
this view hf the subject it will of course 
be objected that the wind in question is 
expressly said to have been the east 
wind. But we reply that the original 
term kadim , has rather a generic 
than a specific import, and denotes any 
uncommonly strong or violent, wind , 
from whatever quarter it blows, Ac- 
cordingly it is rendered by the Vulg. in 
this very passage, ‘a vehement and burn- 
ing wind,’ and Rosenmuller adduces the 
following passages as confirming the 
above interpretation: Ps. 48. 7, ‘Thou 
breakest the ships of Tarshish with an 
east wind (tP”p) i. e. as expressly 
rendered in the Gr.sv temyian ftt«w 9 with 
& violent wind . Ezelt. 27. 26, t Thy row- 
ers hav<* brought thee into great waters : 
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upon the dry ground : and the wa- 
ters tee re fa wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their (eft. 
t Hab, 3. 10. 


the east wind hath broken thee 

in the ' midst of the seas' J; e, '.any. 'kind; 
of fierce and tempestuous v.-nd. So Job, 
27.20,21, speaking of th r wicked rich 
man; ‘Terrors take hold on him as 
waters, a tempest st aleth him away in 
the night. The east wind (t 5"Hp) ear- 
rieth him away, and he departeth ; and 
as a storm hurieth him out of his place.’ 
Here it can only be by a rhetorical figure 
that any particular wind is specified. 
The idea is obviously that of violent 
wind in general. Comp, Jer, 38. 37, and 
Is. 27. 8, in the latter of which places 
tTHp cast wi?id is made synonymous 

. with TOp mi rough wind. If Were 

divided. Heb. TPpS* 1 yibbakc-u, were 
cloven j were violently sundered ; usual* 
ly applied to the cleaving or splitting 
of rocks, wood, the earth, or solid sub- 
stances in general, and consequently a 
term not well suited in itself to describe" 
the effects of the wind. 

22, The children of Israel went into , 
&c. From the calm and miimpassioned 
tone of the narrative, we should scarcely 
imagine that the writer was describing 
one of the most stupendous miracles 
ever wrought in the view, or for the 
benefit, of mortals. While the immense 
congregation stands in mute expecta- 
tion, with its countless eyes fastened 
on Moses and Aaron, whose movements 
would be a signal for their own, these 
venerated leaders advanced together in- 
to the untrodden path, and at once the 
yielding waters divide, and contrary to 
all the laws of fluids stand erect on 
either hand like walls of solid ice! The 
bed of the sea appears between tlx. m, 
and lost in amazement on this high- 
way of the Lord’s ransomed they pass 
through dry-shod and reach in safety the 
opposite shore ! ‘The waters saw thee 
0 God, the waters saw thee ; they were 



CHAPTER XIV. 


23 U And the Egyptians pursued, of the sea, even all Pharaoh’s horses, 
and went in after them, to the midst his chariots, and his horsemen, 

afraid: the depths also were troubled, the mountains and the sea, which we 
Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in have supposed the Israelites to have 
tile great waters, and thy footsteps are taken. At the dist ance of about fifteen 
not known. Thou leddest thy people miles below Suez, occurs Ras (Cape) 
like u flock by the hand of Moses and Addagi projecting into the sea, and 
Aaron.’ Ps. 77. 16 — 20. which is formed by the termination of 

23. And the Egyptians pursued , &c. a cluster of hills about five miles in 
It is by no means clear that the Egypt- length, which now interpose on the left 
ians knew or thought they were follow- between the valley and the sea, so that 
ing the Israelites into the bed of the sea. the road in this part has mountains on 
Considering the darkness additional to either hand for several miles. Was the 
that of the night, which had been super- entrance of this defile the mouth of the 
induced between the pursuers and the Hiroth, or pass, before which the He- 
pursued, it is not probable that they had brews encamped ? The cape on the op* 
any clear perception of the course in posite coast is called Ras (Cape) Moses, 
which they were moving, and least of and near this are the Fountains of Mo- 
all that they imagined themselves trav- ses (Ain Mousa), which one of the most 
ellmg on the bared bed of the divided distinct traditions points out as the scene 
waters. They could hear the noise of of the miracle. The claims of Ain 
the flying host before them, and could Mousa above Suez in the present, and 
see confusedly a little way about their indeed in any, state of the gulf, are, 
feet, but in all likelihood were utter* that if the Israelites crossed here, they 
ly unable to distinguish the localities must have been more completely c shut 
around them, and may even have thought in’ than at Suez, between the mountains, 
that they were following the Israelites the wilderness, and the sea— that it is 
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24 And it came to pass, that in 
the morning- watch s the Lord look- 
ed unto the host of the Egyptians 
; g See Ps. 77, 17, &C V ; ; 

towards the Red Sea, of a valley or 
opening in the mountains, which is here 
called Badea , and also Wady Tyh } or 
1 the Valley of Wandering, J and which, 
under the various names of Wady Ram- 
lia, Derb Towarek, Wady Jendeli, &e. 
extends from the Nile to the Red Sea, 
and through which a canal of commu- 
nication seems to have formerly ran. 
Was this the Hiroth, or pass, before or 
in the mouth of which the Israelites en- 
jamped, and from which they afterwards 
made their famous passage? Many good 
authorities are of this opinion ; and it 
deserves to be mentioned that D’Anville 
and Major Rennel concur in fixing the 
town of Clysma at this spot. Certainly 
no body of men could be more effectu- 
ally shut in than in this bay of Badea. 
There are many indications that an arm 
of the sea, now filled up, stretched a 
considerable way into the opening at 
this place, and must have prevented all 
further progress to the south; and if 
such progress had not been thus pre- 
vented, it would be so by the mountains 
of Ghobede, which bound the bay and 
valley on the south, and which, with 
their continuations, stand out so close to 
the sea as to preclude the continuation 
of the march along the shore. There 
was therefore no retreat but through the 
sea, or back to Egypt through the val- 
ley; and, on the hypothesis that there 
was then, as at present, a practicable 
. road through this valley between the 
Red Sea and tl e Nile, we hazard a con- 
jecture, that it was Pharaoh’s intention 
to drive them hack before him through 
this valley. As names and traditions, 
-on one side of .he sea, point the egress 
of the Hebrews at Ain Mousa — as, on 
the other side, the same authorities 
pi u t the ingress at Badea — and as it is 
necessary to assume that the opening 


through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud,' and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians, 


was most extensive, we might hazard a 
conjecture that the whole opening ex- 
tended from about Ain Mousa to op- 
posite Badea. We must again repeat, 
however, that not the least stress is to 
be laid on the unsupported traditions of 
the natives. Ain Mousa is only one 
out of many places which they indicate 
as the point of passage. Perhaps the 
place which both Arabian and Egyptian 
traditions most strongly indicate is the 
large bay called BirJcet Fa roun (Pha- 
raoh’s Pool), about the 29th parallel of 
latitude. The waters of this bay are in 
continual commotion, which the natives 
think to be occasioned by the unquiet 
spirits of the drowned. But the passage 
cannot reasonably be fixed here or any 
where else below Wady Gharcndel at 
the lowest : for not only does the gulf 
from thence downward become too wide 
to have been crossed by such a body as 
the host of Israel in one night, but the 
shore, which till thereabout is low and 
sandy, then becomes rocky and moun- 
tainous, while that on the Egyptian side 
is still more impracticable— affording 
a convenient place neither for the in- 
gress nor egress of such a multitude. 
Upon the whole, we should think the 
claims of Ain Mousa far preferable to 
those of Suez, and those of Badea at least 
equal to those of Ain Mousa. 5 Piet. 
Bible. 

24. In the mo?' ning watch. The Jews 
divided the whole night from sun-set- 
ting till sun-rising, into three watches, 
consisting each of four hours. The morn- 
ing watch began at two in the morning 

and ended about six. if Looked unto 

the host of the Egyptians through the 
pillar of fire and of the cloud . Heb. 
TifoJ'iS be-ammud j in or by the pillar ; 
i. e. by means of it. The original word 
for Hooked, 5 as applied to God, denotes 
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25 And took oft’ their chariot- 26 IT And the Lord said unto Mo- 
wheels, that they drave them heav- ses, 1 Stretch out thine hand over 
ilv: so that the Egyptians said, the sea, that the waters may come 
Let us flee from the face of Israel ; again upon the Egyptians, upon 
for the Loud Mighteth for them their chariots, and upon their horse- 
against the Egyptians. men. 

. h vex. 14. 1 ver. 16. 

not a simple and bare act of ocular in- world ; the earth trembled and shook/ 
spection, but also a j positive putting With this agrees the description of Jo- 
forth of some demonstration of wrath sephus ; 4 Showers of rain also came 
or mercy corresponding with the ncea- down from the sky, and dreadful thun- 
fcion. Thus Ps. 102. l9,'20, 'For lie hath der and lightning, with flashes of tire. 
looked down from the height of his Thunderbolts also were darted upon 
sanctuary; from heaven did the Lord them; nor was there anything which 
behold the earth ; to hear the groaning God sends upon men as indications of 
of the prisoner, to loose those that are his wrath, which did not happen at this 
appointed to death;’ i. e. his looking time.’ The complicated horrors of the 
down consisted in his interposition in scene can neither be described nor ima- 
behalf of the afflicted. Deut. 26. 15, gined. It was evident beyond all dis- 
4 Look down from thy holy habitation, pute that the Lord God Almighty fought 





EXODUS. 
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27 And Moses stretched forth his \ 
hand over the sea, and the sea ^re- 
turned to his strength when the 
morning appeared ; and the Egyp- 
tians fled against it; and the Lord 
1 overthrew the Egyptians in the 
midst of the sea. 

28 And »nhe waters returned, 
and n covered the chariots, and the 
horsemen, md all the host of Pha- 
raoh *that came into the sea after 

k Josh. 4. 18. 1 cli. 15. 1, 7 m Hab. 3. 8, 
13. n. Ps. 106. 11. 

27. And Moses stretched forth his 
hand , &e. The rod of Moses is again 
stretched over the sea, and it returns to 
its strength. Those very waters which 
had guarded the passage of Israel, again 
obey the suspended law of gravitation, 
and rushing down upon the heads of the 
Egyptians with overwhelming force en- 
gulph them all beyond the power or 
possibility of escape. Prostrated by the 
fury of the resistless flood, wave after 
wave passing over them, they pierce 
the air with the shrieks of hopeless an- 
guish, and in all their multitudes are 
buried beneath the deep, which roared 
m closing upon them like a ravenous 
beast over his prey. ‘The sea covered 
them ; they sank as lead in the mighty 
waters.’ The same element is the de- 
fence of the one, and the destroyer of 
the other. Net an Israelite perished, 
not an Egyptian survived. What an 
awful retribution upon the incorrigible 
king and people who had hardened them- 
selves against God, bidding defiance to 
his demands, his threatenings, his judg- 
ments ! Here he lies with ail his host, 
men, horses, and chariots, merged in 
one common watery grave, as a per- 
petual monument of the folly of rebel- 
lious man, and the just wrath of offend- 
ed heaven! IT The Lord overthrew 

the Egyptians. Heb. yena'tr, 

■ ■ tfcofljyy. That is, cast away, rid him- 
* r The force of the original may 

be better understood from the following 


them : there remained not so much 
as one of them. 

29 But o the children ot israei 
walked upon dry land in the midst 
of the sea ; and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, 
and on their left. 

30 Thus the Lord p saved Israel 
that day out of the hand of me 
Egyptians: and Israel q saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. 

O ver. 22. Ps. 77. 20. & 78. 52, 53. p Ps. 
106.8, 10. qps. 58. 10. & 59. 10, 


examples of its use. Nehem. 5. 13, 
i Also I shook my lap and said, So God 
shake out every man from his house 
that perfonneth not this promise, even 
thus be he shaken out .’ Job, . 13 
4 That it might take hold of the ends 
the earth that the wicked might l:e 
shaken out of it.’ The same original 
word occurs, Ps. 136. 15, in allusion to 
this same event, though translated as 
here ‘overthrow.’ So absolutely and 
utterly was the power of this guilty 
nation now broken and destroyed, that 
although the camp of Israel was pitched 
within a little distance of Egypt, during 
the space of forty years, yet no pursuit 
was attempted against them, no future 
effort made to subdue and enslave them. 

30. Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the sea-shore. Heb. 1& 4 "P 
Tto yiru elh Mitzrayim mi'th , 

saw Egypt , or the Egyptians , a corpse ; 
the whole nation spoken of as one indi- 
vidual. This was ordered at once for 
the greater disgrace of the Egyptians, 
and the greater triumph of the Israel- 
ites. However superstiliously nice and 
curious that people were in embalming 
1 and preserving the bodies of their great 
I men, and whatever horror was inspired 
by their religion at the idea of lying 
unburied till their bodies were con- 
sumed, still that dreaded doom was 
here allotted them, and the utmost con- 
tempt thus poured upon the nobles o 
Egypt'. In short, It was little else than 
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CHAPTER XV* 


31 And Israel saw that great work 
which the Loud did upon the Egyp- 
tians: and the people feared the 

drugging out the dead body of the slain 
Egyptian dragon from the waters and 
proclaiming over it, ‘I will leave thee 
upon the land, I will cast thee forth 
upon the open held, and will cause all 
the fowls of the heaven to remain upon 
thee, and I will till the beasts of the 
whole earth with thee.’ Ezek. 32. 4. 
It is perhaps in allusion to this that we 
read, Rev. ID. 17, IS, ‘And I saw an 
angel standing in the sun j and he cried 
witli a loud voice, saying to all the 
fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, 
Come, and gather yourselves together 
unto the supper of the great God j that 
ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the 
flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty 
men, and the flesh of horses, and of 
them that sit on them, and the flesh of 
all men, both free and bond, both small 
and great.’ Such a result would also 
heighten the expression of the divine 
favor towards Israel, and more deeply 
affect their hearts with their great de- 
liverance. They probably stripped the 
bodies of the slain, and thus possessed 
themselves of a mass of treasure which 
they were afterwards able to apply to 
the furnishing of the tabernacle. Nothing 
can be more striking than the manner 
in which these incidents are figuratively 
set forth by the Psalmist, Ps. 74. 13, 14, 
i Thou didst divide the sea by thy 
strength : thou brakest the heads of the 
dragons in the waters. Thou brakest | 
the heads of leviathan in pieces, and 
gavest him to be meat to the people in- 
habiting the wilderness.’ 

31. Israel saw that great work, Heb. 

‘TTI n& eth ha-yad haggedolah, 
that great hand ; or as the Chal. ex- 
pressively renders it, ‘The power of the 
great hand.’ The import is plainly that 
of an amazing display of the divine 
omnipotence. It was scarcely neces- 
sary to pray for them in the language 


Lord, and r believed the Lord, and 
his servant Moses, 
r ch. 4. 31. & Iff. 9. Ps, 106. 12. John. 2- 

n. & n.45. ,v; , . . 

of David, Ps. 109, 27, ‘That they may 
know that this is thy hand , that thou, 
Lord, hast done it. 5 Conviction of tins 
truth was now wrought in the depths of 
their souls. ‘Deep answered unto deep.’ 
The language is very emphatic, that 
they now began in earnest to ‘fear the 
Lord and believe the Lord,’ in view of 
the wonders of his mercy and his might, 
and to yield themselves more unreserv- 
edly to the guidance of his servant 
Moses. They were now profoundly 
ashamed of their former distrusts and 
I murmurings, and doubtless were ready 
I to conclude, from their present feelings, 

! that they should never relapse into a 
complaining spirit or a disobedient con- 
duct again. Infidelity and rebellion are, 
for a time at least, banished from their 
hearts, and f while they believe his 
word, they sing his praise although 
their subsequent demeanor showed that 
they were still capable of forgetting ami 
slighting their heavenly benefactor. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The preceding chapter having given 
us an account of the total overthrow 
and destruction of the Egyptians, we 
are informed in the present of the man- 
ner in which the signal victory was 
celebrated. The circumstances which 
called forth this grateful song of praise 
here recorded, were indeed unparalleled. 
We behold an immense congregation 
just rescued in a marvellous manner 
from the power of their enemies, stand- 
ing upon the shores of a sea which was 
then rolling its waves in their usual 
course, waves which had so lately been 
made to stand as crystal walls on either 
side of a dry passage, and which had 
again rushed together in their might, 
overwhelming all the chariots, ami 
horses, and footmen of Pharaoh. There 
they stand, seeing the shores of the sea 
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CHAPTER XY. 

IT' HEN sang a Moses and the chil- 
J- dren of Israel this song unto 
the Loeu, and spake, saying", I will 

4 Judg. 5. 1. 2 Sam. 22. 1. Ps. 106. 12. 

strewed with the dead bodies of men 
and horses, with the broken pieces of 
chariots and weapons of war scattered 
in all directions, and all the other 
wrecks of that awful catastrophe. There 
they stand, safe and unhurt, not a fee- 
ble woman, not an infant child, not a 
hoof of cattle, not an article of proper- 
ty, lost — all monuments of the mighty 
power and distinguishing favor of their 
covenant God 1 Well may they lift up 
their voices and sing. Well may they 
bring the timbrel and harp to aid their 
voices in celebrating the praises of their 
great deliverer. — It may be remarked, 
by the way, that here, as in many other j 
instances, the Old Testament narrative I 
has afforded the ground for one of the 
most striking features of the symbolical 
scenery of the Apocalypse, ch. 15. 2, 3, 

4 And X saw as it were a sea of glass 
mingled with fire ; and them that had 
gotten the victory over the beast, and 
over his image, and over his mark, and 
over the number of his name, stand on 
the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God. And they sing the song of Moses 
the servant of God, and the song of the 
iamb, saying, Great and marvellous are 
thy works. Lord God Almighty; just 
and true thy ways, thou King of saints.’ 
The phrase c on the sea of glass’ is, un- 
doubtedly, more correctly rendered 1 by 
the sea of glass,’ i. e. on the shores, 
while the mingling of the fire is per- 
haps in allusion to the pillar of fire 
which accompanied the march of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, and 
whose terrific flashings mingled with 
the returning and roaring' billows that 
overwhelmed the Egyptian hosts, 

1. Then sang Moses and the children 
of Israel this song, fee. Heb. 
q& fashh t lit. then will sing. As the verb 
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bsing unto the Loku, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown mto 
the sea. 

b ver. 21. 

in the original is in the future, perhaps 
the suggestion may not be wholly 
groundless, that it is liereby implied 
that this song was to serve as a model 
for the triumphant songs of the church*, 
in subsequent ages, somewhat as the 
Lord’s prayer is designed as a model 
for the prayers of his disciples in every 
period of the world. Accordingly, we 
find it said of those, Rev, 15. 2, 3, who 
had obtained a victorious deliverance 
from the thraldom of the beast, that 
they sung the song of Moses and the 
Lamb , in evident allusion to the sub 
lime pean here recorded. The present 
is the most ancient song extant in any 
language, as those ascribed to Linus, 
Musaeus, and Orpheus, have a date ol 
three hundred years subsequent to this* 
Its poetical merits are of the very first 
order, as we might infer from the un- 
doubted fact, that it was prompted by 
divine inspiration, to be sung on the 
spot, and probably on the very morning 
of the event which it celebrates. It is 
alike remarkable for its grandeur and 
simplicity, its touching pathos and its 
true sublime. It was probably sung in 
alternate strophes or strains, as was 
usual in all the sacred symphonies of 
the ancients. IT I will sing , fee. In- 

timating that although the song was to 
be sung by the whole company, yet 
each one was to appropriate the burden 
of it to himself individually. The tri- 
umph of Israel over the Egyptians did 
not resemble the usual triumphs of n& 
tion over nation, where the individual 
is overlooked and lost in the mass. 
Every thing here is peculiar and per- 
sonal. Every Israelite for himself re- 
flects with joy on his own- ehrms now 
for ever broken. He seems to exult 
I over his own tyrant-master now sub 
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2 1 lie Lord is my strength and 
csong, and he is become my salva- 
tion: he is my God, and I will 
c Deut. H). 21. Ps. 18. 2. & 22. 3. & 59. 17. 
& fi2. O. & 309. 1. & 118. 14, 4a 140. 7. Isai. 
12,2. I lab* 3. 18, 19. 


dueri under him, and hails his own per- 
sonal liberty as fully recovered. 

If Hath triumphed gloriously, Heb. 

HfcU gaoh gaah, excelling he excel - 
Idh , or, he is exceedingly exalted. Gr. 

yuo vt&fanrai, for he is glori- 
ously glorified. The leading idea of 
tlie Hebrew term in this connexion is, 
that of displaying grandeur, preemi- 
nence, magnificence. It is perhaps pri- 
marily applied, in a physical sense, to 
corporeal objects which grandly raise 
and rear themselves up, as towering 
trees and swelling waves (Ezek. 47. 5); 
and thence, in mental relations, denot- 
ing elation, self -exaltation, whether in 
a good or bad sense. As used here in 
reference to God there can be no mis- 
take as to its import. Chal. ‘ He hath 
exalted himself above the excellent 
ones, and excellence is his.’ — -IT The 
horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea. Heb. nfa 1 "} ramah, violent- 
ly cast, precipitated, projected; a bold 
and emphatic mode of expression, im- 
plying far more than if he had merely 
said that he suffered, them to sink into 
the sea. The expression is strikingly 
paralleled in Neh. 0. 11, ‘ Their perse- 
cutors thou threwest into the deeps, as 
a stone into the mighty waters. 7 In 
like manner the use of ‘horse’ and ‘rider 7 
in the singular is more emphatic than 
that of ‘horses’ and ‘riders 7 in the plu- 
ral. It marks strongly the suddenness, 
the universality, the completeness, of 
the destruction. The Egyptian caval- 
ry. numerous and formidable, covering ■ 
the face, of the, ground, is represented 
as in a moment, by a single effort, by 
one blow, overthrown, overwhelmed, 
as if they had been but one horse and 
tru lider. 

2. The I.erd is my strength and song. 

16 * 


prepare him a an habitation; my 
e father’s God, and I f will exalt 
him. 

<i Gen. 28. 21, 22. 2 Sam. 7. 5. Ps. 132 5. 
e ch. 3. 15, 10. f 2 Sam. 22. 47. Ps. 99 5. * ■ 
118. 28, Isai. 25. 1, 

Heb. iT^4n , 7?2 , n ^5 ozzi ve-zimrath 
Yah, my strength and my song is Jah ; 
one of the distinguishing titles of the 
Most High, a contraction of ‘Jehovah, 7 
occurring here for the first time in the 
Scriptures, and seldom met with except 
in the poetical books. W e find it Ps. 
68. 4, ‘Extol him that rideth upon the 
heavens by his name Jah. 7 It enters 
also into the composition of the Hebrew 
phrase 7ppP» halleluyah, i. e. ‘ Hal- 
lelu, 7 praise ye, ‘Jah, 7 the Lord, which 
is retained by the Holy Spirit in Kev. 
19.1 — 4, ‘And after these things I heard 
a great voice of much people in heaven, 
saying, Alleluia, &e. 7 intimating, prob- 
ably, by the use of a Hebrew word that 
at the period alluded to in the prophecy, 
the Jewish nation shall have become 
united with the Christian church, and 
shall be heard uttering the praises of 
God in their own language. By con- 
fessing that God was their ‘strength,* 
they virtually abjure from themselves 
the glory of the recent triumph, ascrib- 
ing it solely to the almighty power of 
their great and gracious Deliverer. No 
instrument is to divide the praise wit h 
him. No power, no wisdom, is to be ac- 
knowledged, but that of God alone. 

1[ My so?ig , That is, the subject of it. 
If My salvation. Tllfit is, the au- 
thor of it. IT I will prepare him a 

habitation. Chal. ‘ I will build him a 
sanctuary. 7 This, if the Chaldee inter- 
pretation be correct, is a prophetical 
intimation of the rearing of the sacred 
edifice of the tabernacle. Some, how- 
ever maintain that the word comes from 
a root signifying to adorn , in which 
case the sense of the expression is, 1 
will pay him becoming honor . Thus 
Jarchi ; ‘I will celebrate his beauty and 
his praise to those that shall come into 
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3 The Lord is a man of g war : 
the Lord is his h name. 

4 i Pharaoh’s chariots and his host 
hath he cast into the sea: * his 

£ Ps. 24. 8. Rev. 19, 11. heh.6.3. Ps. 
83.18. ich. 14. 28. kcU.U.7. 

the world.’ Gr. Ssi-asto avrov f I will 
glorify him. As this honor, however, 
was to consist mainly in the dedication 
to him of a place of worship, both senses 

of the term very nearly harmonize.- 

TMy father’s God. *Heb. 
j Elok'C abij God of my father; col. sing, 
implying the entire line of his paternal 
ancestry. The whole strain of the wri- 
ter is Ml of affectionate and appropri- 
ating recognition of God as their God. 
■■He whose greatness I adore is not a 
strange God unknown till now, a de- 
liverer or protector for a moment. No, 
he is the ancient and covenant God of 
my family; his goodness is from gener- 
ation to generation. I have a thousand 
domestic proofs of his constant, undi- 
mmished affection ; and he is now mak- 
ing good to me only that which he 
solemnly promised to my forefathers’ 
Such is the purport of this grateful 
strain. 

3. The Lord is a man of war. Heb, 
ET& ish milhamah . That is, 
mighty in' battle, the achiever of great 
victories. Glial. ‘A victor of wars.’ 
Gr. K’lpfos cvvrpijStov ro'XcynvSf the Lord 
breaking tears; a rendering for which 
it is difficult to account, and in respect 
to which Carterright has very plausibly 
suggested that no'htpovi wars is a cor- 
rupt reading for whyiuvs enemies ; the 
Lord is a breaker-down, a prostrater, of 
all enemies. Some have thought there 
was something degrading in a form of 
expression which seemed to bring down 
the Deity to the level of a mere mortal; 
hero ; but it is to be home in mind, that 
the phrase is purely Hebraic, and ope 
of the most emphatic of which the lan- 
guage admits to denote excellence or 
preeminence of prowess. Thus the 


chosen captains also are drowned 
in the Red sea. 

5 1 The depths have covered them . 
“ they sank into the bottom as a 
stone. 

l eh, 14: 28. xn Neh. 9. 11. 


very same phrase occurs 1 Sam. 17. 33, 
as an appellation of Goliath, 4 For thou 
art but a youth, and he MTanltfa a 
man of war from his youth;’ i. e. dis- 
tinguished for warlike prowess and skill 
Thus also we find 1 man of beauty’ for 
one exceedingly fair and comely ; £ man 
of words,’ for an eloquent man ; ; man 

of arm,’ for a mighty man, &c. 

IT The Lord is his name. Heb, miT"* 
Ifcw Yehovah shemo, Jehovah his name. 
That is, he hath shown his nature to be 
Jehovah, by causing that actually to be 
which he had promised should be. It is 
as if the speaker had said, ‘1 cannot 
characterise the mighty Deliverer so 
well as by his name Jehovah, that: inef- 
fable and mysterious title which implies 
not only the protnise but the p-nform* 
ance of every thing that relates to the 
. well-being and happiness of his people.’ 
See Note on Ex. 6. 3. 

4. Hath he cast into the sea. Heb. 
rr-p yarah ; a term applied mostly to 
the casting) hurling , or discha) ging 
of darts or arrows. Accordingly Aben 
Esra, a Jewish commentator, remarks 
that it is designed here to imply, that 
God cast the chariots and the hosts of 
Pharaoh into the sea with as much swift- 
ness and ease as one would emit an or. 

row from the bow. *sr His chosen 

captains. Heb. “I^E 5})E5 "ircb mibhar 
shalishauv , the choice of his captains / 
i. e. the prime, the flower, of his chief- 
tains. . ■■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

5. Sank into the bottom as a stone. 
Words strikingly expressive. of the utter 
and remediless overthrow of the enemy 
So completely were they plunged imt 
llie depth of the sea, that they could net 
rise to the surface, being probably for 
the most part encumbered with heavy 
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6 Thy right hand, 0 Lord, is be- thou sentest forth thy wrath, which 

come glorious in power : thy right p consumed them q as stubble, 
hand, 0 Lord, hath dashed "in pie- 8 And r with the blast of thy nos- 
ces the enemy. trils the waters were gathered to 

7 And in the greatness of thine gether, » the floods stood upright as 
o excellent y thou hast overthrown 

thorn that rnso nn against ihee* p Ps, 50. 13. 3 Tsai. 5. 24. <& 47, 14. r ch. 1-1. 

Uitm lQdl r0bt U P a » amtel Ultt * 21. 2 Sain. 32. W. Job. 4. 9. 2Thess.2.S 
n Ps. 1 M. 15, 36. o Deut. 33 . 26. * Ps. 78. 13. Hab. 3. 10. 

armor, which would effectually prevent account in thy sight than the useless 
their rising or floating ; while the guilt stubble which is consumed by the sweep* 
of their sins weighed still more heavily ing autumnal tire, 
upon them. 8. With the blast of thy nostrils the 

6. Thy right hand, &c. Another form waters were gathered, &c. Heb. nTQ 
of expression for God’s omnipotence. '"pSitt beruah appika, with the wind, or 
The right hand, being naturally the spirit, of thine anger j the same word in 
strongest from being most employed, is the original signifying both ‘nostril’ and 
used by an apt metaphor for the highest ‘ anger j’ from the effect of anger in iu. 
degree of power. 1 t is to be remarked dating the nostrils. This has respect 
moreover, that the verb in the original to the stormy wind mentioned, eh. 14. 
is in the future — ‘shall dash in pieces’* — 26 , 27 . Thus Job, 4.9, ‘By the blast 
a remark which applies in fact to most of God they perish, and by the breath 
of the verbs throughout the hymn. The of his nostrils ("|£& m"1?3) are they 
phraseology is so constructed as to car- consumed.’ So it is said of the ‘ man 
ry with it the implication that what had of sin,’ 2 Thes. 2. 8, that the Lord will 
happened on this occasion to the enc- ‘consume him by the spirit of his mouth. J 
mies of God would happen in- like man- Nothing can be grander than the image 
tier in all future time, as far as utter dis- here employed. It implies that the 
comfiture and signal perdition was con- gathering together of the mighty waters 
earned. On the other hand, in v. 14, and was an immediate act of the divine pow- 
else where, the verbs rendered in the fu- er ; the poet representing t te Deity as 
ture are in Heb. in the past, to indi- emitting from his inflated nostrils the 
cate the infallible certainty of the event wind which produced an * fleet never 
foretold. before, nor since, witnessed by man. 

7. Overthrow them that rose vp against: - IF The depths were congealed. A 

thee. Heb. ‘“p&p kameka , thy risers- strong poetical expression not to be un- 
up. So near is the relation between derstood literally, but denotug that the 
God and his people, that lie accounts waters maintained themselves in an up- 
what is done to them as done to him- right position, with as much#*. ability as 
sell.- li Thou sentest jorth thy wrath, if they had been converted to a wall of 
Like a dreadful projectile, thou didst ice. The whole verse presents . & beauti- 
d i reel thy wrath against the foes of Is- ful gradation of sense. The waters were 
rael, scattering desolation and death. It not only arrested in their channel and 
quitted guiding pillar of fire, like a ceased to flow, but were gathered to - 
flash of lightning or like the blighting gather; and not only were they gathered 
bkm of the desert, and as either withers together, but they were fixed for the time 
the grass or shrinks up the standing in a condition entirely contrary to their 
corn, so did they fall prostrate before natural tendency, and made to stand no- 
?t , 5 !tr,t * Pushed under the stroke of di- right like a wall of masonry, or as firm- 
vine vengeance. They were of no more ly as if they had been solidl y congealed . 
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EXODUS, 


an heap, and the depths were con- 
gealed in the heart of the sea. 

9 t The enemy said, I will pursue, 
l will overtake*, I will « divide the 
spoil : my lust shall be satisfied 
upon them ; I will draw my sword, 
mine hand shall destroy them. 

t Judg. 5. 30. u Gen. 49. 27. Isai. 53. 12. 
Luke 1 1. 22. 

9. The enemy said, I will pursue, & c. 
The destruction of the Egyptians was 
more remarkable by reason of the pride 
and insolence which they displayed, and 
their strong assurance of success. The 
contrast between the confidence and ela- 
tion of the pursuit, and the shame and 
ignominy of their overthrow , is made 
very impressive. They will not only 
pursue, but they will overtake, and if 
they overtake they have no question 
hut they shall overcome, and obtain 
such a decisive victory as to divide the j 
spoil. Thus it is that men are often j 
never more confident and presumptuous 
than when they stand upon the very j 

brink of ruin. IT My lust shall be j 

satisfied upon them. Heb. j 

timlaimo naphshi, my soul shall | 
be filled with than. See upon this pe- 1 
culiar signification of the word ‘ soul’ | 
the Note on Gen. 23. 8. The sentence 
expresses not only an intense desire, 
but a ruthless determination, of ven- 
geance. The mere infliction of summary 
punishment upon a fugitive people who 
had quitted his dominions in opposition 
to his will, is not sufficient to satisfy 
the rage and vindictiveness of his spirit. 
He would give them up to slaughter and 
glut his implacable malice upon them, 
lie is goaded on by a savage thirst of 
blood, and by the ordinary retributions 
of Providence has in the issue blood 

given him to the full. ir My hand 

shall destroy them. Or, Heb. 

torishimo yadi, my hand shall re- 
possess them ; i. e. bring them back to 
slavery. The original term yarask 
is very peculiar in its import . The sense 
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10 Thou didst *blow with thy 
wind, y the seja covered them : they 
sank as lead in the mighty wa- 
ters. 

11 z Who is like unto thee, 0 
Lord, among the gods? who is 
like thee, » glorious in holiness, 

* ch. 14. 21. Ps. 147. 18. y ver. 5. ch. 14. 28. 
z 2 Sain. 7. 22. 1 Kings 8. 23. Ps. 71. 19. A; 
86. 8. & 89. 6, 8. Jer. It Ml. & 49. 19. * Lai. 0. 3 

of possession or inheriting is very evi- 
dent in Num. 14, ,24, ‘Him will I bring 
into the land whereunio he went, and 
he shall possess it (n3T3'Ti*).’ And 
yet in other cases the contrary sense of 
disinheriting , dispossessing , is equally 
obvious. Thus Num. 14. 32, 4 1 w ill 
smite them with the pestilence and dis- 
inherit (WY1&) them.’ Josh. 23. 5. 

4 And the Lord your God he shall expel 
them from before you, and drive (Ep**in) 
them from out of your sight.’ So also 
5 Deut. 4. 38. Jud. 3. 39—29. This ap- 
parent anomaly is to be accounted for 
| from the fact, that the original, particu- 
| larly in Hiphil, signifies to inherit or 
possess in consequence of dispossessing 
another, so that it is plainly equivalent 
| to driving out; and to this the sense 
of destroying , extirpating, is closely 
analogous. The Greek here renders by 
Kvotzvtrsi n yetp fv>v , my hand shall hat>e 
dominion , or lord it. Chal. ‘My hand 
shall exterminate them.’ Vulg. ‘My 
hand shall slay them.’ 

10. Thou didst blow with thy wind. 
It was a wind raised by special divine 
intervention, not by the ordinary opera- 
tion of nature. It was God’s wind dis- 
tinctly and preeminently ; such a wind 
as caused the waters to accumulate and 
remain for a time stationary, or as the 
sacred text expresses it, ‘to be con- 
gealed in the heart of the sea.’ 

11. Who is like unto thee , 0 Lord , 
among the gods ? Heb. trt&a ba-tlim, 
among the mightics, among the poten- 
tates. In these words the superiority 
is affirmed of the true God over all 
earthly princes and potentates, and over 
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CHAPTER XV. 


fearful in praises, b doing won- 
ders ? 


| 12 Thou stretehedst out « thy righ i 
hand, the earth swallowed them. 


all the false and factitious gods of 
Egypt. A contrast is presented between 
the omnipotence of the farmer and the 
impotence of the latter What were the 
mightiest of men whose breath was in 
their nostrils; what were all the ani- 
mal ami reptile divinities to which that 
besotted people offered adoration, that 
they should be so much as named in 
comparison with the great and glorious 
God of the Hebrews, the Being of be- 
hoiugs, the infinite, the almighty, the 
eternal! — IT Glorious in holiness . Heb. 
. : rnpS T7&2 nedar bakkodesh. Gr. 

tv &yi(H$, glorified in the 
■".■htily ones, i. e. among the saints and 
angels ; or, in the holy things . ; i. e. in 
holiness. God is glorious in that holi- 
ness and immaculate purity which con- 
stitute his perfection. It is an attri- 
bute which especial iy elicits the praises 
of the angelic hosts in heaven, Is. 6. 3, 
and which shone conspicuous^ on the 
present occasion. His holiness, his ha- 
tred of sin, his wrath against obstinate 
transgressors, never appeared more re- 
splendency glorious than in the des- 
truction of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. 
The msunetified heart may not respond 
to tins character of the divine holiness, 
but to the soul which has been en- 
lightened from above and gifted with 
a spiritual perception of the things of 
God, nothing appears so truly, so tran- 
seendcntly glorious, as this perfection 
of the immaculate Jehovah. It is. in 
fact, the crowning glory of the God- 
head, and if it do not so appear to us, 
we have reason to be concerned at its 
relations to our character and destiny. 
—IT Fearful in praises . Heb. ^Ylj 
nibnn nora tehiiloth , terrible , awful , 
reverend , as to praises , i. e. in his 
praiseworthy manifestations of himself. 
Thus the Apostle, Philip. 4. 8, Hf there 
»e any praise f i. e. any thing praise - 


| worthy. Even in those displays of his 
perfections, which are matter of joyful 
praise to his people, he is dreadful and 
terrible to his enemies ; and the con- 
sideration of this fact should chasten 
and solemnize the tone of all Our lauda- 
tory ascriptions. Though, we honor 
him with praises on our tongues, we 
should do it with an humble awe upon 

our spirits.- IT Doing wonders. Heb. 

SsJdD nSf2> oseh pelt , doing that which 
is wonderful . Gr. jiouov rtoara, doing 
signs or prodigies. On the import of 
the original term fcfcpjD pelc, see Note on 
Judg. 13. IS, from which it will appear 
that it denotes that which is preemi- 
nently marvellous or miraculously won- 
derful. How justly the poet ascribes 
this character to Jehovah, the whole 
scope of the inspired history is a con- 
tinued proof. Indeed the entire series 
of providential dispensations in the 
world is a tissue of works of wonder . 
But the children of Israel in their pres- 
ent circumstances would naturally have 
their eye more especially upon that suc- 
cession of miraculous judgments which 
had visited and desolated the land of 
Egypt, and so prepared the way for 
their deliverance. We find a striking 
echo to the sentiment of this passage 
in the parallel language of Job, ch. 5. 9, 
1 Which doeth -'great things and unsearch- 
able ; marvellous things (n*l!fcjDiD3 tiiph- 
laoth) without number. 7 
| |2. The earth swallowed them . This 

!. is nothing more than a poetical hyper- 
! bole, varying or rather strengthening 
the prior description of the Egyptians 
being overwhelmed in the mighty wa- 
ters. They were so completely sub- 
merged and sunk to the bottom of the 
sea, that they might be said to be steal 
lowed up by its deep abysses. ‘Earth, 
however, is here to be taken in its gen 
eric import as equival^ to ( globe*' 



EXODUS. 


13 Thou in thy mercy hast led 
forth the people which thou hast 
redeemed: thou hast guided them 
in thy strength unto e thy holy 
habitation. 

43 Ps. 77. 15, 20, & 78. 52. & 80. 1. <fc 106. 9. 
Isai. 03. 12, 13. Jer. 2. 6. « Ps. 78, 54. 


14 fThe people shall hear, and 
he afraid: g sorrow shall take 
hold on the inhabitants of Pales- 
tina. 


f Numb. 34. 14. 
S Ps. 48. 6. 


: pent..: 2.:' 25. 


4 thou hast guided,’ as if their destinat 
had been actually reached, yet 
meaning obviously is, that they \v 
now being guided , that they were 


promise where they were to dwell, ami 
where God was to dwell with thorn. 
Whether any thing more definite and 
precise than a peculiar residence or in- 
dwelling in the land of Canaan in gen- 
eral be intended, it is not perhaps pos- 
sible to determine. This is called GocPs 
habitation simply because it was Israel's 
habitation, among .whom he had en- 
gaged to tabernacle or dwell. 

14. The people shall hear and be 
afraid , &c. The high poetic afflatus 
under which this sublime triumphal 
song was composed is nearly akin to 
the spirit of prophecy, and the verse 
before us evidently points to the future 
results of this signal victory, in its bear- 
ings upon the devoted nations of Ca- 
naan. The very tidings of such a tre- 
mendous overthrow of the Egyptians 
would go so far towards terrifying and 
disheartening their other enemies, that 
it would render the conquest of them 
comparatively easy. Their spirits would 
sink at the idea of grappling with such 
a power as evidently fought lor Israel, 


him with their idolatries and provoked 
him with their rebellion, had been sud- 
denly hurled into the embraces of death, 
they on the other had been graciously ex- 
empted from harm, rescued from bond- 
age, restored to freedom! Great and 
manifold indeed were the mercies of 
God to his chosen , and richly were they 
worthy of the highest celebration. — - 
71 Than hast guided them, &c, Heb. 
jnprt) 5 nehalta . The original in its le- 
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CHAPTER XV. 


V-J’siJi $ *'** ^ ,r ’T ^ ”Y \ 


15 hTlien Uhe dukes of Edom upon them; by the greatness of 

shall be amazed ; k the mighty men thine arm they shall be as still » as 
of j\loab, trembling shall take hold a stone; till thy people pass over, 
upon them; 1 all the inhabitants of 0 .Lord, till the people pass over, 
Canaan shall melt away. . o which thou hast purchased. 

16 m Pear and dread shall fall 

a 1 Sam. 25. 37. o ch. 19, 5. Dent. 32. 9 
h Gen. 30. 40. < Dent. 2, 4. k Numb. 22. 2 Sam. 7. 23. Ps.74. 2. Isai. 43. 1, 3. & 51. JO 
3. ihib.3. 7. Uosh. 5. J. m Dent. 2. 85. & Jer. 31. 11. Tit. % 14. 1 Pet 2. 9. 2 Ret, 


11.25. Josh. 2. 9. 

heard that t.be Lord had dried up the 
waters of Jordan from before the chil- 
dren of Israel, until we were passed 
over, that their heart melted; neither 
whs there spirit in them any more, be- 
cause of the children of Israel/ 

11 The inhabitants of Palest in a. That 
is, the Philistines, from v horn, although 
they inhabited only a part of it, the 
"land 1 of '"Palestine is supposed to have 
derived its denomination. They were 
hot of the prophetically accursed seed 
of Canaan, nor are they enumerated 
among tiie nations devoted to extermi- 
nation, whose territory God assigned to 
the Hebrews. But they maintained a 
hostile attitude towards the Israelites, 
with whom they had many battles, and 
after a long series of struggles they were 
finally effectually subdued by David. 

15. The dukes of Edom shall be amaz- 
ed. Ileb. trna alluphc Edom. \ 

On the import of the Hob. term ‘alluph’ j 
see Note on Gen. 30’. 35, 16. — —IF All 
the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt 
away. Hefa. namogu ; a term to 
be understood rather of the mental des- 
pondency, the sinking away of courage 
and hope, than of the physical wasting 
ami consumption of the Cunaunites be- 
fore the victorious arms of Israel, How 
accurately this depicts the result that 
actually occurred is evident from the 
parallel language, Josh, 2, P— HI, ‘And 
she said unto the men, I know that the 
Lord hath given you the land, and that 
your terror is fallen upon us, and that 
ail tie inhabitants of the land faint 
03^2 namogu) because of you.' For 
we have heard how the Lord dried up 


i the water of the Red Sea for you, when 

■ yc came out of Egypt ; and what ye did 
unto the two kings of the Amorites 

■ that were on the other side Jordan, Si- 
hon and Og, whom ye utterly destroy- 
ed And as soon as we had heard these 
things, our hearts did melt (0 J3 21 yim- 
: mas), neither did there remain any more 
courage in any man, because of you/ 
Throughout the whole context the gra- 
dations of distress are strikingly mark 
ed . First, there is to be fear among the 
people ; then sorrow is to overtake the 
inhabitants of Palestine ; next, the 
princes of Edom are to be amazed or 
painfully disturbed ; then the Moab- 
ites shall tremble with terror; and, 
finally, the hearts of Canaan shall melt 
away with overwhelming dread of the 
coming disasters. 

16. Fear and dread shall fall upon 
them , &e. This is but an expansion of 
the sentiment of the last clause of the 
preceding verse. They should be so ut- 
terly overcome with consternation that 
their energies should be paralyzed, and 
they should be unable to offer any ef- 
fectual resistance. But let not Israel 
forget that 1 it was not their own arm 
which would get them the victory/ It 
was to be by the greatness of God’s 
arm, by the direct intervention of his 
power, that the inhabitants were thus 
to he rendered impotent in their alarm, 
j — — *fl They shall be as still as a stone. 
Gr. u-xb)itflo)(h]ruunn> 1 let them he turned 
into stones , equivalent to the English 
phrase of bein g petrified with fear, grief, 

astonishment, &c.~ IT Till thy people 

pass over. That is, till fbe Israelites 
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EXODUS. 


17 Thou shaJ; bring them in, and 
p plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, 0 
Lord, which thou hast made for 

PFs. 44.2. 

pass over the desert and the limits of 
the land of Canaan, and enter upon 
their inheritance. The Jordan, how- 
ever, is probably more especially in- 
tended, as the spirit of prophecy per- 
vades the poem. Thus the Clial. ‘Un- 
til the. people, 0 Lord, shall have passed 
over Amon and the Jordan. 9 This was 
only a less miracle than the passage of 
the Red Sea, inasmuch as the channel 
is narrower, and the transit unattend- 
ed by the destruction of enemies.- 

IT Which thou hast purchased. Heb. 
jrfOp kanitha , hast gotten , acquired , be- 
come possessed of. The original signi- 
fies to obtain either by purchase, by gen- 
eration, or by any other mode of acqui- 
sition, but more especially the former. 
Thus, Deut. 32. 6, ‘Is not he thy father 
that hath bought thee ?’ Ps. 74. 2, ‘ Re- 
member thy congregation which thou 
hast purchased of old f and the Apostle, 
2 Pet. 2. 1, speaks of such as ‘deny the 
Lord that bought them. 9 Clial. ‘Which 
thou hast redeemed.’ Gr .hv wrum*, which 
thou hast possessed . 

17. Thou shalt bring thorn in. This 
glorious beginning of God’s favor to 
them was of such a nature, as to afford 
an earnest of the full accomplishment 
of all his purposed mercy. If notwith- 
standing their imworthiness and all the 
difficulties that lay in the way of their 
escape, he had thus with a high hand 
brought them out of Egypt , might they 
not be assured that he would bring them, 
into Canaan 1 ? For having so begun 

would he not make an end?- If Plant 

them in the mountain of thine inherit- 
ance. That is, thou shalt give them a 
settled and firmly fixed inheritance j a 
>hor taken from trees which when 
roots are struck deeply into the 
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thee to dwell in ; in the <i sanctua- 
ry, O Lord, which thy hands have 
established. 

q Ps 78. 54. 


earth cannot without the greatest diffi- 
culty be plucked up. It predicts, there- 
fore, a permanent and stable mode of 
life, in opposition to the roving and mi. 
gratory habits of a people who are ever 
on the move. See llie similitude beau- 
tifully expanded, Ps. SO. S — Hi, no doubt 
in direct allusion to the expression of 
the present text j ‘Thou hast brought a 
vine out of Egypt: thou hast cast out 
the heathen and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause 
it to take deep root, and it filled the 
land. The hills were covered with the 
shadow of it, and the boughs thereof 
were like the goodly cedars. She sent 
out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
| branches unto the river.’ By the ‘ mou a. 
tain of thine inheritance’ is doubtless 
meant the mountainous country of Ca- 
naan, with, however, a more especial re. 
ference to Mount Zion, the site of the 
Temple. The term ‘mountain’ is plain- 
ly applied to the whole land of promise 
in the following passage: Deut. 3. 25, 
‘Let me go over, and see the good land 
that is beyond Jordan, the goodly maun - 
tain, and Lebanon.’ Comp. Ps. 78. 54, 
‘And he brought them to the border of 
his sanctuary, even to this mountain , 
which his right hand had purchased.’ 
The three clauses rise in striking gra- 
dation, according to the genius of He- 
brew poetry. First we have the moun- 
tain , or the land of Canaan generally ; 
it is then restricted to the place , the 
particular spot, upon which the temple 
of the Lord’s habitation was built ; and 
lastly we have the sanctuary itself 
the seat and centre of that economy 
which was so certainly to be ‘ establish* 
ed,’ that it is spoken of as if already 
done. 
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CHAPTER XV. 






IS r The Lord shall reign for dren of Israel went on dry land in 
ever rood ever. the midst of the sea. 

1 9 F or the * horse of Pharaoh went 20 If And Miriam « the prophet- 
in with his chariots and with his ess, * the sister of Aaron, y took a 
horsemen into the sea, and 1 the timbrel in her hand; and all the 
Lord brought again the waters of women went out after her, * with 
he sea upon them : but the chii- timbrels, and with dances. 

« Judgv 4. 4. 1 Sam. 10. 5, x Numb. 26. 59 
T Ps. 10. in. ,fc 21). 10. & MO. 10. Tsai. 57. 15. 1' I Sam. 18. ft. * Judg. 11. 34. & 21. 21. 2 Sam 
* ch. H. 23. Pjov. 21. 31. t ch, 14. 28, 20. 0. 16. Ps. 68. 11, 25. & 149, 3. <fc 150. 4-. 


18. The Lord shall reign for ever and 
ever. This sublime pean is here con- 
cluded with si burst of rapturous exult- 
ation in view of God’s universal and 
everlasting dominion. Though they had 
seen an end nfpliaraoh’s reign, and were 
assured of the iinal extinction of those 
hostile powers with which they would 
yet have to contend, there was no period 
to be put to the twer-during reign of the 
/blessed and only Potentate, King of 
kings and Lord of lords. This appears 
to have been a sort of chorus in which 
all the people joined. 

19. For I he horse of Pharaoh, &e. 
This verse, if a part of the song, con- 
tains what the Greeks call the epipho- 
ncma, which includes the whole subject 
of the piece like the first chorus. It 
is obvious that it is a mere iteration in 
condensed terms of the general theme 
of the ode, such as might easily he re- 
tained in the memory of each individual, 
and by him transmitted along the line of 
his descendants to the latest posterity. 
But we decidedly prefer to adopt the 
opinion of Rosenmnllcr, who supposes 
that the triumphal hymn properly closes 
with v. 18, 'and that this is to be joined 
to the two succeeding verses as a brief 
recapitulation in simple prosaic nar- 
rative of the grand incident which gave 
occasion to the song. 

20. And Mir mn. the prophetess, the 
sis f er of Aaron, Gr. Mi/vap, Mariam ; 
Lat. ‘Maria Mug. ‘Mary’ — all the same 
lame. She is called the sister of Aaron 
rather than of A area and Moses to- 
gether, simply for brevity's sake, from 
Aaron’s being her elder brother, and 

Voi.. I 17 


from her having lived with him in. Egypt 
while Moses was absent in Midian. The 
character of ‘ prophetess’ is ascribed to 
her probably from the fact that she in 
[ common wit h Moses and Aaron, and like 
Deborah, Hublali, and Anna, was made 
in some degree the organ of divine com- 
munications, as it is stfid, Mic, 6. 4, ‘I 
sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and Mi- 
riam,’ where the three appear to be 
placed in co-ordinate rank. So also, 
Num. 12. 1, Aaron and Miriam are rep- 
resented as saying together, ‘Hath the 
Lord spoken only by Moses? hath he 
not spoken also by us V It is supposed, 
however, by some to mean here no more 
than a woman eminently skilled in mu- 
sic, as it is plain that the word ‘ pro- 
phesy’ is in several instances in the 
Scriptures employed to denote the act 
of singing or of playing upon musical 
instruments. Thus David, 1 Chron. 25, 
3 , set apart the sons of Asaph and others, 
‘Who should prophesy with harps, with 
psalteries, an<%with cymbals.’ The word 
‘prophesy’ is also supposed to be used 
in the sense of singing the praises of 
God, 1 Cor. 31. 5, 1 But every woman 
that prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered dishonored her head 
Tor that it cannot here signify to commu- 
nicate instruct, ion is to be inferred from 
1 Cor. 14. 34, ‘Let your women keep si- 
lence in the churches j for it is not per- 
mitted unto them to speak.’ Probably 
both senses are to be .included in the 

term. TF Took a timbrel. Heb. Spn 

toph, from a root, signifying to strike , 
smite, beat. The original word occurs 
ebout twenty times in the Heb. Bible 
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21 And Miriam a answered them, 

*> Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriously: the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into j 
the sea. ^ 

a 1 Sam 18. 7. b ver. 1. 

but our translators, with a disregard of 
uniformity which too often mars their 
■version, have in about one half the cases 
rendered it by timbrel , and in the other 
by tabretj and in only one instance, Jer. 
31. 4, does the margin present a choice 
of renderings. The instrument thus de- 
nominated is with great probability sup- 
posed to have been constructed of a hoop, 
sometimes furnished with pieces of brass 
to make a jingling noise, over which a 
membrane of parchment was stretched 
like the head of a drum ; it was beat 
with the fingers, and answered very ex- 
actly to the tambourins of modem times. 
In allusion to this mode of playing upon 
the instrument, the prophet, Nah. 2. 7, 
compares women’s beating upon their 
breasts in deep anguish to their 'labor- 
ing,’ or playing upon the timbrel, where 
the epithet is to be understood not of 
' doves,’ but of ‘ maids,’ in a preceding 
part of the verse. For a more particular 
account of this instrument see Note on 
Gen. 31. 27. — -IT With dances . Of the 
eastern mode of dancing Lady M. W. 
Montagu says ; f Their .manner of danc- 
ing is certainly the. sarrfe that Diana is 
said to have danced on the banks of the 
Eurotas. The great lady still leads the 
dance, and is followed by a troop of 
young girls, who imitate her steps, and 
if she sings, make up the chorus. The 
steps are varied according to the pleas- 
ure of her that leads the dance, but al- 
ways in. exact time.’ Accordingly Mi- 
riam here led the dance, whose move- 
, merits regulated the steps of her female 
associates. In like manner it is prob- 
able that David, 2 Sam. 6. 24, 25, when 
the ark was removed, danced not alane 
before the Lord, but led the dance in the 
same authoritative land of way. 


22 So Moses brought Israel from 
the Red sea, and they went out 
into the wilderness of e IShur ; rani 
they went three days in the wil- 
derness, and found no water. 

<■ l Jrll. 10. 7. & Cf), IS. 

21 . Miriam answered them. The whole 
song was probably, as suggested above, 
sung alternately by the men and women 
ranged into two hands, and by Miriam’s 
'answering’ the men (for the original 
for 'them’ is masculine) is meant, un- 
doubtedly, that she was preeentrix, or 
leader of the choir to the women, as 
Moses was to the men ; or, as the words 
immediately following, £ Sing ye to the 
Lord, &e.’ appear to indicate that which 
formed the 'answer of Miriam’ and her 
companions, it is not unlikely that these 
words constituted a kind of chorus which 
was repeated at the end of each of the 
preceding verses, as in Ps. 13d, the 
words, 'For his mercy endureth for 
ever,’ are repeated throughout the whole 
psalm. 

22. So Moses brought Is)'ael } &e. From 
the opinion already expressed respect- 
ing the place where the Israelites en- 
camped, and at which they entered the 
sea, it is evident that we regard Ain 
Moiisa as the place, on the eastern 
shore, where they came up from the 
bed of the waters, and where they wit- 
nessed the overthrow of their oppress 

j sors. It is certain that the local tra- 
ditions of the inhabitants of Sinai con- 
firm this view of the subject ; and al- 
though undue weight should not be at- 
tached to such traditions, yet neither 
should they be entirely disregarded 
when they support conclusions other- 
wise probable. Travellers who have 
explored the locality inform usj that a 
number of green shrubs, springing from 
numerous hillocks, mark the landward 
approach to this place. Here are also a 
number of neglected palm-trees, grown 
thick and bushy for want of pruning. 
The springs which here rise o. t of the 
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23 H And when, they came to; the waters of Marah ; for they 
<s Miinili, they could not drink of | were bitter: therefore the name of 
a * Nuaih . s. ■ it was called Marah. 


ground in various places, and give name 
to the spot, are soon lost in the sands. 
The water is of a brackish quality, in 
consequence, probably of the springs 
being so near the sea ; but it i's never- 
theless cool and refreshing, and in these 
waterless deserts affords a desirable 
resting-place. The view from this place, 
looking westward, is very beautiful, and 
it deserves to be mentioned that not 
only do the springs bear the name of 
.Moses, hut the projecting headland be- 
low thorn, towards the sea, bears the 
name of Has Mousa, Cape of Moves. 
On t lie opposite shore of the Gulf stands 
in full view the Cape of Deliverance , 
'the two uniting their abiding* and un- 
shaken testimony to the j udgmen ts and 
wonders of that memorable day. The 
‘wilderness of Sinai’ is the name given 
‘to the desert extending from Canaan in 
a southern direction, and bordering upon 
the territories of Egypt. In Nam. *33. 
8, it is said that ‘they passed through 
the midst of the sea into the wilderness, 
and went three days in the wilderness 
of Etham, and pitched in Marah.’ By 
comparing the passage nmv quoted with 
Ex. 13.20, it appears that t he wilder- 
ness of Etham extended from the west- 
ern side, quite round the northern point 
of jLhe Red S<-a, and to a considerable 
distance along its eastern shore, as it is 
evident that the Israelites on emerging 
from the sea entered into the same wil- 
derness on the edge of which they had 
encamped before passing it. We. ima- j 
gins therefore that Junius and Tre'mel- 
lius have given the correct rendering of 
this verse; ‘Then Moses ordered the 
Israelites to depart from the weedy 
(red; sea that they might go into the 
desert of Shur ; and having gone three 
days through the desert (of Etham) 
they found water.’ According to this 
version, the wilderness of Shur, in- 


stead of being the same with that of 
Etham, lay beyond it, and could only be 
reached by a previous three days’ travel 
through it. It is said, that a clear trace 
of the ancient appellation still remains* 
in the present name of Sdur. ‘ To this 
day there is nearly opposite the Bay of 
Bedea the bed of a winter torrent which 
is called Wady Sdur t and the coast to 
some distance northward also bears the 
name of Sdur. It is fair therefore to 
infer that the Hebrews emerged from 
the bed of the Gulf somewhere between 
Wady Sdur ivwl Ras Mourn. Indeed, 
the necessary breadth of the opening 
made for their passage, would have 
obliged them to spread over a considei 
able part of the extent between the two 
points , which.' are distant abou t fifteen 
miles from each other.’ Diet. Hist, of 
Palestine. 

23. And when they came to Marah 
they could not drink , &e. Departing 
from Ain Mousa their road lay over a 
desert region, sandy, gravelly, and sto- 
ny, by turns. On their right hand, their 
eyes rested on the deep blue waters of 
the gulf so recently sundered for their 
sake ; while on their left was the moun- 
tain chain of El Ruhat, stretching away 
to a greater distance from the shore as 
the pilgrims advanced. In about nine 
miles they entered an extensive desert 
plain now called El Ati, white and pain- 
fully glaring to the eye. Proceeding 
beyond this, the ground becomes hilly, 
with sandhills near the coast. In all this 
way, which it took them three days to 
traverse, they found no water ; but at 
last they came to a well, the waters of 
which were so bitter, that it bore the 
name of Marah, bitterness. At present, 
‘as we do not know that there were 
three complete days’ journey, nor what 
distance made a day’s journey for such 
a numerous and encumbered host, and 
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24 And the people « murmured 
against Moses saying, What shall 
we drink ? • 

ech 1(5. 2. & 17. 3. 

are also not quite assured of the point 
from which to begin the computation, 
we are allowed a considerable latitude 
in looking for Marah. Proceeding, then, 
along the coast south by east, over a 
plain alternately gravelly, stony, and 
sandy, we find the country begins to be 
hilly, with sand-hills near the coast, and 
at last come to the barren bed of a winter- 
torrent, called Wady Amarak (just the 
same in sound and meaning as Marah), 
a few miles south of which there is a 
well called Howara, which both Niebuhr 
and Burekhardt concur in considering j 
to be the Marah of Scripture. It is true 
that these travellers agree in fixing the 
passage of the 11. d Sea at Suez, from 
which this spot is fifty miles distant, 
and forty miles from Ain Mousa. The 
distance from either point would be a 
good three-days 5 journey for such a body 
as the Hebrew host, nor would the dis- 
tance be too short, if' we suppose them 
to have started from jsom-e point be- 
tween Ain Mousa and Wady Sdur. Even 
Dr. Shaw, who places the starting point 
at or below Wady Sdur, does not fix 
Marali more than a few miles below 
Howara. We may therefore consider 
the evidence for flowara as good as for 
any place that has yet been indicated. 
The well there lies among rocks, about 
a hundred paces out of the road, and its 
■water is so bitter that men cannot drink 
it, and even camels, unless very thirsty, 
refuse to taste it. It occurs on the cus- 
tomary road along the coast from Suez 
to Sinai, and Burekhardt observes that 
there is no other well absolutely bitter 
on the whole coast so far as Has Mo. 
hammed at the extremity of the penin- 
sula. He adds ; <The complaints of the 
Mttemess of the water by the children 
f »' who had been accustomed to 
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25 And he f cried unto the Lord; 
and the Lord shewed him a tree, 
g which when he had east into [he 

f eh. It, 10. & 17. 4. Ps. 50. i;>. s Sec 
*2 Kiil-s a. 21. & 4. 41. 

the sweet water of the Nile, are such 
as may be daily heard from the Egyp- 
tian peasants and servants who travel 
in Arabia. Accustomed from their youth 
to the excellent water of the Nile, there 
is nothing they so much regret in coun- 
tries distant from Egypt ,* nor is there 
any eastern people who feel so keenly 
the want of good water as the present 
natives of Egypt. 5 (Tour in the Penin- 
sula of Mount Sinai.) 5 Piet. Bib, 

| 24. And the people murmured against 

Moses, saying, &e. We here heludd an 
affecting instance, not merely of He- 
brew, but of human instability. How 
soon, alas ! does the feeling of a little 
present distress convert the peans and 
hallelujahs of weak believers into sighs 
of murmuring and grief! All that Mo- 
ses, all that God had done for Israel is 
forgotten, the moment a scarcity of wa- 
let is felt ! Strange that one unpalata- 
ble beverage at Marah should have ob- 
literated all remembrance of the recent 
wonders of Egypt, and the still mor.e 
recent miracles of the Red Sea ! Did it 
require greater power to make the wa- 
ters of Marah palatable, than to make 
those of the sea passable ? But why 
should they murmur against Moses? 
Had he conducted them thither of his 
own motion without himself being led 
by the guiding movement of the cloudy 
pillar? Might he not therefore with 
the utmost propriety have remonstrated 
with them, as on a subsequent occasion, 
‘Your murmur mgs are not. against me, 
but against the Lord. 5 Unreasonable- 
ness towards men cannot well fail to 
blend itself with impiety towards God. 

25, And he cried unto the Lord , &c. 
The ingratitude of the people of his 
charge did not prevail to extinguish in 
the breast of Moses the spirit of fervent 
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statute and an ordinance, and there 
» he proved them. 

i ch, lri; 4. Peut. 8. 2, IG. Judg, 2. 2*3 & 3. 
i, 4. Ps. (W. 10. & bi.7. 


waters, the waters were made 
sweet : there he *«made for them a 


brought to this cnun try, and has been 
analyzed by a medical f‘ri< nd of the au- 
thor. Bis statement is subjoined : ‘The 
water has a slightly astringent bitter- 
ish taste. Chemical examination shows 
that these qualities are derived from the 
selenite or sulphate of lime which it 
holds in solution, and which is said to 
abound in the neighborhood. If, there- 
fore, any vegetable substance contain- 
ing oxalic acid (of which there are sev- 
eral instances) were thrown into it, the 
lime would speedily be precipitated, 
and the beverage rendered agreeable 
and wholesome.” At the same time, 
however plausible this reasoning, it is 
certain that the tree had not necessarily 
any such virtue, for nothing is more 
common than for God to disguise the 
naked exhibition of supernatural pow- 
er by the interposition of an apparent 
cause, while yet the true character ot 
the event is* obvious from the utter in- 
adequacy of the ostensible cause to pro- 
duce by itself the resulting effect. It 
may he remarked too that it is scarcely 
credible, that in the scanty and little 
diversified vegetation of this district, a 
tree of such virtues should have been 
hitherto undiscovered. But if it had been 
discovered, Moses would uo doubt have 
been informed of it, and so the divine 
indication of the tree have been rendered 
needless. If the corrective qualities, 
moreover, were inherent, but were at 


intercession in their behalf. By follow- 
ing ills example the servants of God 
may ho taught, like him, the means of 

turning bitter into sweet. IT The 

Lord showed him a tree. 1 1 eh. ”in‘TV n 
yy yorrhu <7c, taught him a free. Gr. 

avr <> ,*;/•, showed him a wood. 

It is clear that God by some special 
monition or suggestion indicated to Mo- 
ses a peculiar kind of tree or wood, 
which when thrown into the fountain 
rendered the hitter waters sweet and tit 
for use. But it is not clear whether this 
was owing to some inherent curative 
•properties in the tree itself, or whether 
i ts select ion was entirely arbitrary, and 
the effect purely miraculous. On the 
one hand, unless we admit that it pos- 
sessed some native efficacy this way, it 
is not easy to see why a particular kind 
of tree was pointed out to Moses, when 
any tree, or even his own rod, would 
have answered the purpose equally well. 

Again, there is no doubt that certain 
species of vegetable productions have 
tins corrective property, and that they 
have been often employed lor this pur- 
pose. A modern traveller in South 
America speaks of a shrub called at tim- 
bre., a branch of which put into the mud- 
dy stream of the Magdalena, precipi- 
tated the mud and earth, leaving the 
water sweet and clear. The first dis- 
coverers of the Floridas are said to have 
corrected the stagnant and fetid waters 
they {bund there, by infusing into it 
branches of sassafras ; and it is under- 
stood that the lir.st use of tea among 
the Chinese, was to correct the waters 
of their ponds and rivers. i Since the 
publication of the first edition, J says 
Mr. Milmmt, in a note to his history of ■ 
the Jews, f Mini* 1 water from a fountain 
called that of Marah, but probably not ; 

the Howara of Burckhan.it, has been I fact, but they have not discovered it 
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26 And said, k If thou wilt dili- 
gently hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God, and wilt do that 
which is right in his sight, and 
wilt give ear to his command- 

fcDeut.r. 12, 15. 


rnents, and keep all his statutes, 1 
will put none of these 1 diseases 
upon thee, which 1 ha ve brought 
upon the Egyptians : for 1 am the 
Lord that healeth thee. 

1 lH:ul 2S. 27, fid. m d) 23. '25. i\s, *1. 3, 
4. & 1 03. 3. & 147. 3. 


in the thirty-five centuries which have 
since elapsed. This is shown by the 
inquiries of travellers, some of whom 
were actuated by the wish of finding a 
plant which would supersede the mira- 
cle. Burekhan.lt confesses that after nu- 
merous inquiries, he never could learn 
that Arabs were acquainted with any 
plant or tree possessing such qualities ; 
and on the whole, we cannot but con- 
clude that whatever the tree was, it had 
no more inherent virtue in sweetening 
the bitter well of Marah, than the salt 
had which produced the same effect 
when thrown by Elisha into the well of 
Jericho. In this, as in many other simi- 
lar cases, it is easier to understand and ! 
believe the miracle itself than the best . 
explanations w hich have been given. It 
is remarkable that the Jewish writers 
generally are so far from recognizing 
any inherent virtues in the tree, that 
they on the contrary affirm I hat its qual- 
ity was hitter, saying, Ht is the manner 
of the blessed holy God to make that 
which is bitter, sweet, by that which is 
bitter.’ The Targums call it the bitter 
tree Ardiphni , supposed to be the Rho- 

dodaphne, or rose-laurel* IT There he 

made for them a statute and an ordi- 
nance* iieb. dsddi pn 0) ED CD 
sham sam lo hok u-mishpot, there he ap- 
pointed to him a statute and a judg - 
runt; he. to the nation of Israel spoken 
of as one person. The original word 
pin hok, comes from a root ppn hakak , 
signifying to describe, delineate , mark 
. out) define and properly implies a de- 
, finite decree) a prescribed rule , order , 
or, course of action. The statute or de- 
cree here intended is evidently that eon- 
' tamed in the ensuing verse in which 


God, having now assumed his people 
into a peculiar relation to himself, ami 
being about shortly to organize them 
under a more settled polity, here gives 
them a general intimation of the con- 
ditions on which they might expect to 
be dealt with during their sojourn in the 
wilderness, which he is pleased to de- 
nominate a ‘statute.’ We find the same 
or a similar phraseology occurring else- 
where on occasions on which the cove- 
nant obligations of the chosen people 
are, as it were, entered into and ratified 
anew. Thus,* Josh. 24. 25, ‘&o Joshua 
made a covenant with the people that 
day, and set them (him) a statute (pH) 
and an ordinance in Shechem’; i. e. 
made known to them the conditions on 
which they might expect to enjoy the 
divine favor. So also in the second 
Psalm, the Son is represented as declar- 
ing or reciting the ‘decree’ (pn) ; i.e. 
announcing the terms or conditions on 
which he was to exercise the preroga- 
tives of the King of Zion. li There 

he proved them . Heb. in 03 nissahu , 
proved , tried, tempted him ; the same 
word with that used in reference to the 
trial of Abraham, Gen. 22. 1, on which 
see Note. God now proved or tried the 
Israelites by bringing them into cir- 
cumstances where their patience and 
faith would be put to the test. 

26. If thou wilt diligently hearken , 
&c. These words contain a more full 
and distinct explanation of what was 
implied in the ‘ statute and ordinance’ 
that he now appointed for them. They 
were now to be put. in a special manner 
upon their good behavior, and informed 
j both what God would expect from them 
I and what they might expect from him. 


upa s 
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27 If » And they came to Elim. 
where were twelve wells of water. 




| and threescore and ten palm-trees : 
| and they encamped there by the 
I watefs.v Y-v^ ^ , 


They were not to suppose that because 
he had thus signally favored and hon- 
ored them, he would connive at their 
sins and exempt them from merited pun- 
ishment. On the contrary, they were 
to know that if they were rebellious 
and disobedient, the very same plagues 
which they had seen inflicted upon their 
enemies should be brought upon them, 
as it is again expressly threatened Dent. 
2s. (i(), ‘lie will bring upon thee all 
the diseases of Egypt, which thou wast 
afraid of', and they shall cleave unto 
thee.’ God is no respecter of persons, 
/, and' they were to assure themselves that 
a rebellious Israelite would fare no bet- 
ter than a rebellious Egyptian. This de- 
claration of God to his people, made un- 
der the present affecting circumstances, 
seems to. have been regarded as so im- 
portant that the prophet Jeremiah, a 
thousand years afterwards, referred to 
it to show, that from the very earliest 
period of Israel’s covenant relation to 
God, their sacrifices had been held as 
of no account compared with obedience, 
Jer. 7. 22, 23, ‘For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that 1 brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings or sa- 
crifices: But this thing commanded I 
them, saying, Obey my voice, and I will 
be your God, and ye shall be my peo- 
ple : and walk ye in all the ways that I 
have commanded you, that it may be 
well unto you.’ Nor is it less import- 
ant for vs at this day, to be assured that 
God will deal with us according as we 
demean ourselves towards to him. The 
retribution may not indeed be now so 
visibly marked by outward signals, but 
it will be no less real in secret visita- 
tion* upon the spirit, in the conscious 
well or ill being of the inner man. And 
m many cases the frown or the smile 
of God will be evident in the dispen- 


sations of his providence. IT I am 

the Lord that hcateth thee . Heb. miT* 
"“I&iim Yehovah rophe’eka, Jehovah thy 
healer . This word in scripture usage 
is applied to the soul as well as to the 
body, and implies the forgiveness of 
sms. Thus, Ps. 41. 4, < Lord be merci- 
ful unto me and heal my soul, for I have 
sinned against thee.’ So also where 
one Evangelist, Mat. 13. 15, has, ‘ Lest 
they should be converted and I should 
heal them,’ another, Mark, 4. 12, has 
‘Lest they should be converted, mdtheir 
sins should he forgiven them.’ In like 
manner it will be perceived by reference 
to Mat. 9. 2—6, that Christ’s healing 
and forgiving sins , in the case of the 
paralytic, are spoken of as nearly identi- 
cal acts. Yet we cannot hut think that 
there was still more in the incident and 
the language here recorded. We know 
that nothing was more common than for 
God to make outward actions and events 
a significant medium of conveying moral 
lessons. The present incident we re- 
gard of this character. God ordered in 
his providence that the Israelites should 
be brought to this bitter fountain, where 
an occasion should be afford d them of 
evincing and thus of learning the bitter- 
ness of their own hearts. And as he 
healed the waters by the miraculous 
exertion of his power, so he here tells 
them that he is the Lord who heals 
th em also. He only can infuse a heal- 
ing virtue into the embittered and em- 
poisoned fountain of the human heart. 

27. They came to Elim where were > 
&c. This spot is supposed, with suffi 
cient probability, to be the same as tha* 
which now bears the name of Wady 
G bar end el, which is the largest of all the 
torrent-beds on. the western side of the 
peninsula. I £ is about a mile broad, and 
extends away indefinitely to the north- 
east. This pleasant valley abounds in 
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CHAPTER XVL 
A HD they a took their journey 
-Uk- from Efim, and ail the congre- 
gation of the children of Israel 


came unto the wilderness of b Sin, 
between Elim and Sinai, 


which is between Elim and Sinai, 
on the fifteenth day of the second 
month after their departing out of 


a Numb. 31?. 10, 11. 

date or palm-trees, tamarisks, and aca- 
cias of different speeics. Bin the springs 
are not at present immediately in the 
common route, though a small rivulet of 
brackish water runs through the valley, 1 
rendering it one of the principal stations 
on the route to Sinai. Burckhardt says.'! 
of it, 4 If we admit Bir Jlou'ara to be 
the Marah of Exodus, then JVady Gha - j 
rendel is probably Elim, with its wells 
and its date-trees ; an opinion enter- 
tained by Niebuhr. The non-existence 
at present of twelve wells at Ghareiv 
del, must not be considered as evi- 
dence against this conjecture ; for Nie- 
buhr says that bis companions obtained 
water here by digging to a very small 
depth; and there was a great plenty of it 
when I passed. Water, in fact, is read- 
ily found by digging, in every fertile 
valley in Arabia, and wells are thus 
easily formed, which are quickly filled 
up by the sands.’— IT Three score and 
ten pahn-trees. Or ‘date-trees, J as the 
fruit of the palm is called date. The 
presence of the palm in the arid regions 
of the East is an unerring sign of wa- 
ter. It is a tree which rises to a great 
height; the stalk is very strait, but 
knotty, and the centre, instead of being 
solid like the trunk oDother trees, is 
filled with pith. The leaves are six or 
eight feet long, and when spread out, 
broad in proportibn. It is crowned at 
the top with a large tuft of leaves which 
never fall off, but always continue in 
the same flourishing verdure. This tree 
attains its greatest vigor about thirty 
years after being planted, and continues 
fit full vigor seventy years longer, bear- 
ing all this wl: ile every year about 
fiteretf or four hundred pounds weight of 


m clusters, anci is oi a sweet amt agree 
able taste. The palm is put to an im 
mense variety of uses in the East, and 
is to the inhabitants of that region in- 
comparably the most important and 
valuable production of all the vegetable 
world. It forms therefore a suitable 
emblem of the righteous in their Hour- 
ishing condition, Ps. 02. 12 — 14, and the 
bearing of its branches is a badge of 
victory ; Rev. 7. 9, ‘After this, I beheld, 
and lo ! a great number which no man 
stood before the throne 


could number, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and palms (palm branches) in 
their hands,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1. And they took their journey from 
Elim , & c. Upon comparing this ac- 
count with that given Num. 10. 13, we 
find that previous to their reaching the 
wilderness of Sin, they came again upon 
the shore of the Red Sea, where, or at 
Elim, they must have abode for some 
time; for as it was thirty days after 
leaving Egypt before they arrived at the 
wilderness of Sin, and we have not more 
than ten days accounted for at the pre- 
vious stage, twenty days remain to be 
distributed between the two or three 
last stations. But it is obvious from 
other parts of the history, that the wri- 
ter does not specify every place where 
they encamped, but only the most im- 
portant, or those in which some remark- 
able incident occurred. IT Came to 

the wilderness of Sin. llcb. “Cnto 
el midbar Sin, No part of the his- 
tory of the Israelites is more perplex 
mg and obscure than that which relates 
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2 And. the whole congregation of against Moses and Aaron in the 
the children of Israel c murmured wilderness: 
c du 13. 21. Fs. 100. 25. i cor. io. io. 3 And the children of Israel said 


Egypt to" Canaan. We cannot, at best, 
assure ourselves of any tiling more than 
an approximation to the truth in most 
instances, and in many cases not even 
to that. As to the present passage, it 
is to be remarked that the Scriptures 
distinguish two deserts of Sin, one be- 
ing written *pC sin, the other *p!£ tzin. 
The former is the one spoken of here, 
the latter in heut. 3*2. 51. Num. 13.21. 
—27. M. — 3-L 3. Josh. 15. 3. Of the 
present wo know little more than what 
is here said of it, that it lay between 
Klim and Sinai. What is implied in 
this may perhaps as probably be learned 
from the ensuing extract as from any 
oilier source. C A chain of mountains 
called. El Tyh stretches across the pe- 
ninsula of Sinai, from the Gulf of Aka- 
ba, to near the coast of the Gulf of 
Suez. The common road, which we I 
suppose the Israelites to have taken — 
and which they most obviously would 
take wherever they might have crossed 
between Suez and Birket Faroun — turns 
off from the shores of the gulf, south- 
east towards Sinai, after the extremity 
of these mountains towards the west 
has been rounded. We understand the 
desert of Sin to comprehend most of the 
space to be traversed between the point 
where the road turns off to within a few 
miles of Mount Serbal, which is the 
first of the larger mountains of the Sinai 
group. This is of course, from its situ- 
ation, not a fiat and uniform desert ; but 
it is still a desolate wilderness, but 
more or less hilly and rocky, with val- 
leys of various dimensions, but gener- 
ally sandy or stony, strewed with the 
bones of camels, generally without 
plums or herbage, and also without wa- 
ter, except in the rainy season, when 
the valleys are traversed by the tor- 
rents that descend from the mountains. 
Burckhardt, who however says nothing 


about the identity of this region with 
the desert of Sm, relates that while 
traversing it from Smai, his party met 
several Arabs, who had started in the 
morning from the well of Morkha, and 
had ventured on the journey without 
water, or the hope of finding any till the 
following day, when they would reach 
Wady Feiran. Now Morkha is near the 
gulf at one extremity of this desert re- 
gion, and Wady Feiran near Mount Ser- 
bal at the other, the distance between 
the two points being about thirty miles ; 
and we suppose this to have been nearly 
the route of the Israelites. We do not 
mean to say that the desert of Sin was 
limited to the district we mention j we 
only attempt to define its limits in the 
direction of the journey, at the same 
time not denying that the term might 
be applicable to all the country between 
the shore of the gulf on the west, and 
the Sinai group on the east.’ Piet. Bib . 

I 2. And the whole congregation mur« 

I mured) &c. Individual exceptions it 
may be presumed there were, but the' 
great body of the host are to be con- 
sidered as having been justly liable to 
the charge. They had now subsisted 
thirty days upon the provisions brought 
out of Egypt, and it may well be sup- 
posed that their stock was nearly, if not 
altogether exhausted. Two millions of 
people, encamped in a barren desert, 
ami beginning to find themselves short 
of food, would be very easily pervaded 
by a general alarm lest the horrors of 
famine should soon be upon them. To 
exercise faith in these circumstances in 
opposition to the dictates of sense, was 
doubtless no easy matter. Accordingly 
finding themselves reduced to straits, 
their impatient spirits again utter the 
language of murmuring against Moses 
and Aaron, whom they invidiously ac- 
cuse, if not of an express design to 
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starve them m the wilderness, yet with 
bringing them into circumstances where 
they had every reason to fear that this 
would be the actual result. It is scarce- 
ly possible to conceive any thing more 
ungrateful or perverse. Indeed their 
conduct was marked by the double brand 
of impious and absurd. It was very 
culpable towards God. This was nei- 
ther the first nor greatest extremity to 
which they had been reduced, and out 
of which they had been delivered. That 
which they had experienced at the Red 
Sea was much greater. There they had 
become acquainted with God as one 
who never suffers those that hope in 
him to be confounded. Why therefore 
do they not trust in him now ? why not 
resignedly commit themselves to him? 
He had promised to conduct them to 
Canaan, and he will keep his word. If 
they do not know where to obtain food, 
neither did they know how to pass the 
Red Sea; and yet they did pass it. So 
they were bound to believe that on this 
occasion he would not fail to supply their 
wants — that * bread should be given and 
water should sure . 7 Again, a moment’s 
thought will show us that their deport- 
’ment was now less absurd than wicked. 
What ground had they for ascribing 
such base intentions to Moses and 
Aaron? Had they any more to eat than 
the rest? and were not they as much in 
danger of perishing as themselves ? One 
would think that reason, as well as 
gratitude, must have become extinct in 
men who could in these circumstances 
have preferred such a charge. Yet this 
is not all. The very people who had 
seen ail the first-born of Egypt slain in 
one night on their account, now virtu- 
ally wish that they had themselves 
perished in like manner. The very peo- 
ple that had sighed and cried by reason 
of their bondage in that country, now 
magnify its plenty, because they had sat 
by the flesh-pots and ate bread to the 
Ml J How strange to hear them speak 
as if it had been better to drag out a 


wretched, degraded life and die a miser- 
able death in Egypt, provided they 
could have plenty of food, than to live 
under the guidance of the heavenly pi], 
lnr in the wilderness, with God himself 
for their almoner, simply because they 
find themselves pinched a little with 
hunger, as they had before been with 
thirst ! After nil we cannot well doubt 
that in their present distress they paint 
their former comforts in altogether too 
glowing colors. What they call plenty 
now, they probably did not call so then j 
but it is easy to over-estimate the past 
when men are disposed to aggravate to 
themselves or others the hardships of 
their present lot. It heightens, more- 
over, our sense of their unreasonable, 
and guilty conduct, when we consider 
that they were really in no danger of 
dying for want in the wilderness so 
long as they had their Hocks and herds 
with them. Hut, alas 1 we recognise in 
this, as in other instances of l heir per- 
verseness, but too faithful a picture of 
our fallen nature. How prone are we 
to fret and murmur under any present 
inconvenience ! That which troubles 
us for the moment is the greatest of all 
troubles. Past dangers and deliver- 
ances, past supports and comforts, are 
all forgotten. Our minds dwell upon 
present evil, and our tempers are irrita- 
ble, fretful, and impatient. We quar- 
rel it may be, with our best friends, and 
murmur in spirit, though not perhaps 
with our lips, against God. Even those 
who profess to be the only the spiritual 
seed of Abraham, may adopt the lan- 
guage of his literal seed, Ps. 106. 6, 7, 
.13, 14, ‘We have sinned with our fathers, 
we have committed iniquity, we have 
done wickedly. Our fathers understood 
not thy wonders in Egypt ; they remem- 
bered not the multitude of thy mercies : 
but provoked him at the sea, even at 
the Red Sea. They soon forgat his 
works, they waited not for his counsel s 
Rut lusted exceedingly in the wilder- 
ness, and .tempted God m the desert. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


m 


B. G. 1491,1 

imto’them, d Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lokd in 
the land of Egypt, e when we sat 
by the llesh-pots, anrf when we did 
eat bread to the full : for ye hare 
brought us forth into this wilder- 
ness, to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger. ' 

4 Lam. 4, 9. e Numb. 11. 4, 5. 


•——IT This whole assembly. Heb, jbiD fl & 
ntn itlpn eth kol hakkahol hazzeh , 
this whole church, as the term is usually 
rendered in the Greek. Comp. Acts, 7, 
‘This is he that was in the chiirdt in 
the wilderness with the angel that spake 
to him, &c.’ 

4. Then said the Lord unto Moses , 
&e. Although the murmuring was not 
directly but only indirectly against God, 
yet he at once takes up the cause as his 
own. Instead, however, of expressing 
the resentment of an insulted sovereign 
and benefactor, he utters the gracious 
purpose of overcoming their evil with 
good, and of pouring down blessings in- 
stead of wrath upon the murmuring host. 
Complaining is to be silenced by com- 
plying, and men, unworthy of the mean- 
est earthly fare have the promise of a 
daily supply of bread from heaven i 
But this, though not the manner of men, 
is the manner of God. He has gifts 
even for the rebellious, and the un- 
speakable gift of salvation through his 
Sow was imparted in manifest contra- 
riety to our deserts. He hath com- 
mended his love to us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
Though we have rendered to him only 
disobedience, guilt, and unthankfulness, 
yet how have they been repaid ? Not 
by a visitation of vengeance, not by an 
award of judgment, but by raining upon 
us the bread of life from heaven ! As 
to the grand design of this miraculous 
provision the remarks of Henry are strik- 
ingly appropriate. { Man being made out 
of the earth his maker has wisely order- 
ed him food out of the earth, Ps. 104. 14. 


4 U Then said the Lord unto Mo- 
ses, Behold, I will rain f bread from 
heaven for you ; and the people 
shall go out and gather a certain 
rate every day, that I may g prove 
them whether they will walk in 
my law, or no. 

f Ps, 78. 24, 25. & 105. 40. John 6. 81, 32. 
1 Cor. 10. 3. S ch. 15. 25. Deut 8. 2, 16. 


But the people of Israel, typifying the 
church of the first-born that are written 
in heaven, and born ficom above, and 
being themselves under the conduct and 
government of heaven, receiving their 
charters, laws, and commissions from 
heaven , from heaven also received their 
food : their law being given by the dis- 
position of angels, they did eat angels’ 

food.’ IT l will rain bread. Heb. 

tjnjb mamtir lehem, I am rain- 

ing bread, or food; i. e. about to rain ; 
the same phraseology that occurs in 
announcing the rain of the deluge, Gen. 

6. 13, 17. IT A certain rate everyday. 

Heb. IfaT'O tlY"* ."IDT debar yom beyo - 
mo } the matter of a day in his day; i. e. 
they were to collect, on each day the 
portion necessary for that day, but no 
more. They were not to collect to day 
what would not be required till to-mor- 
row. It was hut another form of en- 
joining upon them the Savior’s rule, 
/Take no thought for to-morrow what 
ye shall eat or drink.’ God would school 
them to simple-hearted dependence on 

his daily providence, IT That I may 

prove them whether , &c. That is, that 
I may afford them an occasion of testi- 
fying whether they will trust me and 
walk by faith in the absence of all hu- 
man means of supply, or not. This 
lesson, or 1 law,’ though hard to learn, 
is one that God would have deeply en- 
graven upon the hearts of his children 
in all ages. A state of constant con- 
scious dependence upon him is the state 
to which he aipis to bring all his peo- 
ple. And this, could we realize it 
aright, is a far happier state than any 
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5 And it shall come to pass, that 
on the sixth day they shall prepare 
that which they bring in ; arid b it 
shall be twice as much as they 
gather dally. 

6 And Moses and Aaron said unto 
all the children of Israel, * At even, 
then ye shall know that the Lord 

& See ver. 22. Lev. 25. 2!. i See ver. 12, 13. 
<fe ch. 6. 7. Numb. 38. 28, 29, 30. 


other. How unspeakably kind and con- 
descending in the great Father of all to 
assume upon himself the care of our in- 
terests, and relieve our minds from the 
oppressive, load, of anxiety which we so 
often suffer to weigh upon them i Not 
that we are to deem ourselves exempted 
from the necessity of diligent exertion; 
not that we are to fold our hands in 
listless torpor, and call this an humble 
reliance on heaven; but having done 
wliat we can, we are not to be solicit- 
ous ; we are not to give way to un- 
believing fears lest we should not be 
provided for. Our heavenly Father know- 
eth that we have need of these things. 
He will take care of his children, and 
let them not be surprised or stumbled 
if they should themselves painfully 
‘proved’ on this score at more than one 
station of their wanderings in this wil- 
derness world. The original term flCft 
nasahj to tempt or try , is the same as 
that applied elsewhere in similar con- 
nexions, and which is fully explained 
in the Note on Gen. 22. l. The pro- 
nominal suffix, however, is not ‘them, 5 
as in our translation, but 1 him,’ repre- 
senting the whole people as spoken of 
as one man. 

5, On tbs sixth day they shall prepare 
that which they bring in. From this it 
appears that the manna gathered on the 
sixth day was not eaten in the form in 
which it was brought in. It was first 
bruised in a mortar, or ground in a mill, 

' and then baked into bread. This pro- 
cess, whatever it was, was to be per-ii 
formed on the day before the sabbath, 



hath brought you out from the land 

of Egypt: , • • . 

' 7 And in the morning, then ye 
shall see k the glory of the Lord: 
for that he.hearelh your murmur- 
ings against the Lord : And i what 
are we, that ye murmur against 
us? 

k See ver. 10, Lsai. 35. 2. & 40. 5. John 
11.4,40. iNurnb.10.il. 


that both their hands and their minds 
might be unencumbered with domestic 
cares during the season of worship. 
Whether the same or a similar prepara- 
tion of the manna was necessary on the 
other days of the week, it is not possi- 
ble to determine. The probability, we 
think, is that it was not. 

6. At even, then shall ye know , &c. 
The Israelites had charged Moses and 
Aaron with bringing them out of Egypt 
as if from their own motion. Moses, 
therefore, here assures them, on the 
other hand, that they should soon have 
evidence that it was Jehovah, and not 
his servants, who had brought them out 
of the land of bondage. 

7. In the morning , then ye shall see 
the glory of the Lord. That is, shall 
behold the cloudy pillar, the Shekinah, 
resplendent with a peculiar brightness 
and glory, as a signal of the Lord’s spe- 
cial presence, both to hear your inur* 
tourings and to supply your wants. It 
appears that on several occasions the 
tumults of the people were assauged by 
some visible change in the ordinary ap- 
pearance of the pillar of cloud, betoken- 
ing, perhaps, by a fierce and vehement 
glow the kindling of the divine dis- 
pleasure, See Num, 12. 5 — 14, 10 — 16, 
42. Or the phrase i glory of the Lord 5 
may be but another expression for the 
miraculous work, the sending of the 
manna, which so strikingly manifested 
his glory. Thus, in like manner, in re- 
ference to the miraculous work of Chi 1st 
in raising Lazarus from the dead it is 
said, John, 11. 40, ‘Said I not unto thee 
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8 And Moses said, This shall he murrnurings are not against ns, 
when the Lord shall give you in hut ^ against the Lord. 
the evening flesh to eat, and in the 9 Ti And Moses spake unto Aaron, 
morning bread to the full; for that Say unto all the congregation on 
the Lord heareth your murmur- the children of Israel, 11 Come near 
mgs which ye mirmur against m See , Sam . 8 . 7 . Luke 10 . Kom . 13 . 
Imn: and what are we s your 2 . n Numb. 16 . io, 

that if thou wouldst believe thoushouldst Lord heareth, &c. These words con- 
see the glory of God V i. e. the glorious firm the idea suggested above, that the 
work of God. So also N inn, 14.21,22, language of rcfbuke and threatening is 
‘glory* is used in a sense equivalent to intermingled with that of favor. Other- 
sir Using achievements of divine power; wise how can we understand it as a 
* But as truly as I live, all the earth reason for supplying their wants, that he 
shall be filled with the glory of the hud heard their murmurings? Such a 
Lord. Because all those men which reason demanded a punishment rather 
have seen my glory, and my miracles than a favor ; and we can have no doubt 
(or, even my miracles), &c., shall not that while God intended to bestow upon 
see the laud which I sware unto their them, in his own way, the requisite 
fathers.* The first is doubtless the most means of subsistence, he intended at the 
primary and legitimate sense, as up- same time to make such a display of 
pears from v. 10 ; and we cannot ques- himself as would chasten, humble, and 
ti on, from the ordinary import of the shame his people in view of their sinful 

glowing or burning pillar of cloud, that deportment. If Your murmurings 

the spectacle now predicted was in- are not against us. Not so much against 
tended to intimate to them the fact of us as against the Lord. So 1 Sam. 8. 7, 
the divine displeasure, notwithstanding ‘For they have not rejected thee, but 
the purpose graciously to supply their they have rejected me j* i. e. not so 
wants. Thus the Jewish commentator much thee as me. John, 12, 44, ‘Be 
Abrabanel ; ‘Their seeing the glory of that believeth on me, believeth not on 
the Lord is not to be understood of the me, but on him that sent me f i. e. not 
bread, or the flesh he sent them, but of so much on me. Chal. ‘Your murmur- 
Ihe fire which appeared to all the people ings are not against us, but against the 
to reprove them for their murmurings.* Word of the Lord.* 

8. The Lord shall give you in the 9. Come near before the Lord. That 
evening Jlesh to eat. As God does not is, before the cloud in which the Lord’s 
always withhold in displeasure, so he glorious presence was manifested, and 
does not always grant in love. A prom- which for the present constituted the 
ise of bread in the morning is precious Shekinah or habitation of the divine Ma- 
information, but the addition of flesh to jestyv The symbols of God’s presence 
the full in the evening, and that very are repeatedly in the Scriptures called 
evening, wears rather the appearance of by his name. Thus Uzzah is said, 1 
a threatening. When our desires exceed Chron. 13. 10, to have died ‘before God ;* 
the bounds of wisdom they amount to whereas in 2 Sam. 6. 7, it is said, ‘He died 
lusts, and if God deigns to gratify our by the ark of God.* So the commandment, 
lusts it is very far from being a token Ex. 23. 17, ‘Three times in the year all 
for good. On the contrary, it is suspi- thy males shall appear before the Lord 
cious ; it is ominous of a purpose to God,* is to be understood of appearing 
chastise us through the natural results j before the tabernacle or temple, ‘ the 
of our own folly. IT For that the j place which the Lord did choose to pu* 
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before the Lo rd ; for he hath heard 
your murmurings. y" , ' 

10 And it came to pass, as Aaron 
spake unto the whole congregation 
of the children of Israel, that they 
looked toward the wilderness, anil 
behold, the glory of the Lord ° ap- 
peared in the cloud. 

11 Tf And the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying. 

12 p 1 have heard the murmurings 

o ver. 7. cli. 13. 21. Kuuib. 16. 19. 1 Kings 
8. 10, 11. P ver. 8. 

his name there*. 1 Deut . 12. 5, 6. Be- 
fore this awful symbol they were now 
cited to appear, as before a tribunal. 

10. They looked toward the wilder- 
ness. In the direction in which they 
were journeying, whither the cloud had 
probably moved in advance of the con- 
gregation. -IT The glory of the Lord 

appeared in the cloud . Chal. ‘The Glory 
of the Lord was revealed. 5 Arab. ‘And 
lo, the Light of the Lord in the cloud,’ 
That is, the Shekinah appeared in a 
new aspect. An unwonted glowing fiery 
brightness appeared in the guiding pil- 
lar, which on ordinary occasions pre- 
sented to the eye merely an opaque 
towering mass of cloud, in which the 
divine Majesty was supposed to dwell, 
and did dwell. Jts preternatural re- 
splendent appearance was obviously a 
token of the displeasure of God towards 
his people. See Remarks above, p. 164 
—168. 

. 11, 12, The Lord spake unto Moses , 
These two verses are undoubtedly 
designed to acquaint us with the source 
and authority of the annunciation which 
Moses gave v. 6, 7, and therefore the 
verb ‘ spake 5 should be rendered in the 
pluperfect tense, ‘had spoken. 5 This 
makes the narrative clear, and super- 
sedes the necessity for which some com- 
, mentators contend, of transposing these 
tvrses so as to bring them in immedi- 
ately after v. 3. If At even . Heb. 

srrrtfri yo ben ha^arbayim , between 


LB. 

of the children of Israel ; speak tin- 
to them, saying, q At; even ye shall 
eat flesh, and nn the morning ye 
shall be tilled with bread: anil ye 
shall know that I am the Lord your 
God. 

13 And it came to pass, that at 
even s the quails came up, and coy 
ered the camp : and in the morn- 
ing t the dew lay round about the 
host. 

aver. 6. r ver. 7. » Numb. li. 31. I\s 
78. 27, 28. & 105. 40. t Numb. 11.9. 

the two evenings . Gr. r,? vpn Uv£fiav t 
towards evening ; i.e. in the afternoon, 
See Note on Ex. 12. 6. 

13. At even the quails came up. Heb, 
Ipu^n t'aal hasselav , the quail (col- 
lect. sing.) came up. The ‘quail 5 is a 
bird of the gallinaceous kind, some- 
what resembling the partridge. Has- 
selquist, speaking of the. larger species 
of quail, says, ‘It is of the size of the 
turtle-dove. I have met with it in the 
wilderness of Palestine near the shores 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan, between 
Jordan and Jericho, and in the deserts 
of Arabia Petrsea. If the food of the 
Israelites was a bird, this is certain* 
ly it j being so common in the places 
through which they passed. 5 Some com- 
mentators have supposed that the orig- 
inal word salavj denoted a species 
of locust , which is well known to have 
constituted anciently an article of food 
among the inhabitants of that region, 
and which is in fact eaten by the Arabs 
of the present day. But to this it is an 
insuperable objection, that the Psalmist, 
in describing this particular food of the 
Israelites, says, Ps. 78. 27, ‘He rained 
flesh also upon them as dust, and feath- 
ered fowls like as the sand of the sea. 5 
They ‘ came up’ from the Arabian Gulf, 
across which they fly in the spring in 
great numbers, and are often so fatigued 
after their passage, and fly so low, as 
to become an easy prey wherever they 
alight. Wisd, 19, 12, ‘For quails canU 
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U And when the dew that lay 15 And when the children of Is* 
was gone np, behold, upon the face rael saw it, they said one to an- 
of i he wilderness there lay « a small other, It is manna : for they wist not 


round thing, as small as the hoar what it was. And Moses said unto 


■frost-on' -the-'; 


« .Numb, I J . 7. Dour. S. 3. Nell. 9. 15. Ps. 
7,:*, yi. * 105. 40. 


them, x This is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat. 

X John C. 31, 49, 58. 1 Cor. 10. 3. 


up unto them from the sea for their con- dew in order that a due degree of moist- 
U ntment. 5 Another miraculous supply ure might be imparted to it, and that it 
of quails was granted to the Israelites might be gathered clean and iree from 
about a year after this, of which we the dust or sand of the desert, it was 
have a detailed account, Num. 11. 31 — made to fall ‘ upon the face of the wil- 
30. David probably alludes to both when derness,’ or without the precincts of the 


lie says, Ps. 105.40, ‘The people asked, camp, probably because the camp w as 
and he brought quails, and satisfied not so clean a place for the purpose. — 


them with the bread of heaven (the IT A small round thing, Ileb. 


- IT The dew lay. Heb. 


1)3 dak mehuspos, irom the root 


itn rDK fiTW kayethah shikbath pp'l dakaky signifying to beat small or 
lull tut , there was a laying (or layer ) of fine , to comminute , to triturate; aud 


Chai. ‘There was a descent of hence as ati ■; adjective, smdtl } mimtey 


'dew,? Arab. 1 There was a spreading 

; of'dew'.'V. ‘ ■ ■ ■ ; " 


atom-like. It would seem to have been 
a fine powdered substance, like flour, 


14. And when the dew that lay was and perhaps a pretty large mixture of 


gone up, &c. Heb. pEfi rpSffl j* 


dew was necessary to give it suliicieut 


vattaal shikbath Initial, and the layer of coherence to enable them to gather it. 
dew came up; i. e. appeared on the sur- As to the connected word D£On?2 me- 
face of the earth, without any special husphos , though rendered round, it is of 
reference to its originating in the air, extremely uncertain sense, occurring no 
and much less without intending to con- where else hut here, and derived from 
vey the idea of its evaporation into the an unknown root. From a comparison 
atmosphere, as our translation has er- of the cognate dialects Castell elicits 
raucously rendered it. The phrase in the sense of beat, pounded, pulverised ; 
the original is precisely the same with Gesenius that of decorticatum or some- 
tbat applied to the quails, v. 13, J^lTi tiling pealed off; i. e. scaly, flaky ; and 
iJCu tml hasselav, the quail came up; Michaelis that of snow-like, which lat- 
i. e. made its appearance. There is no ter Iloscnmuller very confidently adopts 
good reason for rendering the particle 1 as the true sense, particularly as it 
and by 1 when’ as is done in our version, immediately after compared to the hoar* 
The true meaning of the clause must be frost. But it is still a field of con- 
determined oy what is more explicitly jecture. 

affirmed of the phenomenon, Num. 31. 35. They said one to another , It is 

0, ‘And when the dew fell upon the manna; for they wist not what it was. 
camp in the night, the manna fell upon Heb. &1H p man-hu. The rendering 
it f from which it does not appear that in our translation is manifestly xncor- 
the ordinary dew first vanished away rect and contradictory, and should be 
before the manna was seen. On the exchanged for that in the margin, ‘What 
contrary, the substance resembling the is this? 5 For how could the Israelites 
hoar-frost lay upon the dew. It was be ignorant what it was, if they at once 
perhaps imbedded thus in the morning declared it to be manna? Josephs 
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says expressly that ‘ man’ is a particle 
of interrogation, and so the Septuagint 
understands it — n ttm tovtu, what is 
this f It is but proper to remark here, 
however, that another, and perhaps on 
the whole a better derivation of the term 
itself is given by most of the Jewish 
and many Christian critics. Tills is to 
trace its 'etymology to vxanak, to 
prepare , appoint , determine , apportion, 
whence by apocope of the last letter 
*|2. man, the same as m?3 manah, a 
part, a portion . , a prepared allowance. 
Thus we find the latter employed, 1 
Sam. 1.4.5, ‘And when the time was 
that Eikanah offered, he gave to Penin* 
nah his wife, and to all her sons and 
her daughters, portions manoth) . 

But unto Hannah he gave a worthy por- 
tion (rpfa manah ) for he loved Hannah; 
but the Lord had shut up her womb.’ 

1 Sam. 9. 23, ‘And Samuel said unto 
the cook, Bring the portion (PDto ma- 
nah) which I gave thee, of which 1 said 
unto thee, Set it by thee j Ps. 13.6, 

{ This shall be the portion (rttfcJ me* 
nath ) of their cup.’ That an abbrevia- 
tion of the word from TOte manah to 'p 
man should occur under the circum- 
stances is very natural, as the next word 
begins with ft A, the very letter elided, 
and similar contractions in regard to 
the verb n2fo manah are very common. 
Thus Ps. 61. *7, ‘0 prepare man) 
mercy and truth for him.’ Jonah, 1. 17, | 
‘Now the Lord had prepared ye- j 
man) a great fish.’ Dan. 1. 5, ‘And the j 
king appointed (‘pa* 1 yeman) them a | 
• daily provision, &c.’ As, therefore, 
both the form and the signification favor 
this etymology, there is, we conceive, 
little hazard in saying with the most 
teamed of the Rabbins, that man sig- 
nifies the food appointed, prepared for, 
and doled out to the children of Israel 
as their portion. Such a name was ap- 
propriate to this miraculous food, while 
there is something undignified, to say 
the least, in the idea that this super- 
Bhthrafaiimeht should always be called 
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‘what,’ simply because that, upon its 
first appearance, they said, ‘what is it V 
Although it is true that they did not 
distinctly know what it was when it 
appeared, and they had no particular 
name by which to express it, yet they 
had been assured by Moses, verse 12, 
that they should be satisfied with food, 
and they accordingly conjectured that 
what they saw was the portion intend, 
ed for them from heaven, and applied 
to it the proper term for expressing that 
idea. — It can scarcely be necessary to 
inform the reader that attempts have 
been made to identify this manna with 
the natural juices or gums of certain 
trees or shrubs to which the name has 
been given. The strongest claim to 
identity applies to the substance called 
by the Arabs mann, of which the fullest 
account is given by Burckhavdt (Tour in 
the Peninsula of Mount Sinai). Speak- 
ing of the Wady el Sheikh, to the north 
of Mount Serbal, he says, ‘It is the only 
valley in the peninsula of Sinai where 
this tree grows, at present, in any great 
quantity ; though small hushes of it are 
here and there met with in other parts. 
It is from the tarfa that the manna is 
i obtained. This substance is called by 
the Bedouins mann , and accurately rc- 
| sembles the description of marma given 
. in the Scriptures. In the month of June, 

I it drops from the thorns of the tamarisk 
upon the fallen twigs, leaves, and thorns 
which always cover the ground beneath 
that tree in the natural state ; the manna 
is collected before sunrise, when it is 
coagulated; but it dissolves as soon as 
the sun shines upon it. The Arabs clean 
away the leaves, dirt, etc., which ad- 
here to it, boil it, strain it through a 
coarse piece of cloth, and put it in 
leathern skins: in this way they pre- 
serve it till the following year, and use 
it as they do honey, to pour over un- 
leavened bread, or to dip their bread 
into, I could not learn that they ever 
made it into cakes or loaves. The man- 
na is found only in years when copious 
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rams have fallen ; sometimes it is not 
produced at all. 1 saw none of it among 
the Arabs, hut I obtained a small piece 
of the last year’s produce, in the con- 
vent (of Mount Sinai) where, having 
been kept in the cool shade and moder- 
ate temperature of that place, it had be- 
come quite solid, and formed a small 
cake ; it became soft; when kept some 
time in the hand; if placed in the sun 
for live minutes, it dissolved ; hut when 
restored to a cool place, it became solid 
again in a, quarter of an hour. In the 
season at which the Arabs gather it, it 
never acquires that, state of hardness 
which will allow of its being pounded, 
is the Israelites are said to have done, 
in Num. 11. S. Its color is a dirty yel- 
low, and the piece which I saw was still 
mixed with bits of tamarisk leaves; its 
taste is 'agreeable, somewhat aromatic, 
and as s weet as honey. If eaten in a ny 
considerable quantity, it is said to be 
slightly purgative. The quantity of 
manna collected, at present, even in -sea- 
sons when the most copious rains fall, 
is trifling, perhaps not amounting to 
more than five or six hundred pounds. 
It is entirely consumed among the Be- 
douins, who consider it the greatest 
dainty which their country affords. The 
harvest is usually in June, and lasts for 
about six weeks.’ — ‘The notion, how- 
ever, that any species of vegetable gum 
is the manna of the Scriptures, appears I 
so totally irreconcilable with the Mo- 
saic narrative, that, notwithstanding the 
learned names which may be cited in 
support of the conjecture, it cannot be 
safely admitted as any explanation of 
the miracle. It. is expressly said, that 
the manna was rained from heaven ; that 
when the dew appeared, it also appear- 
ed lying on the surface of the ground, 

1 a small, round thing, as small as the 
hour-frost,’ ‘like coriander seed, and its 
smlor like a pearl ;» that it fell but six 
days in the week, and that a double 
quantity fell on the sixth day; that 
what wis gathered on the first five da vs 
IS* 


.became offensive and bred worms if 
kept above one day, while that which 
was gathered on the sixth day kept 
sweet lor two days ; that the people 
had never seen it before, which could 
not possibly be the case with either 
wild-lioney or gum-arabic ; that it was 
a substance which admitted of being 
ground in a handmill or pounded in a 
mortar, of being made into cakes and 
baked, and that it tasted like wafers 
made with honey; lastly, that it con- 
tinued falling for the forty years that 
the Israelites abode in the wilderness, 
but ceased on their arriving at the bord- 
ers of Canaan. To perpetuate the re- 
membrance of the miracle, a pot of the 
manna was to be laid up by the side of 
the ark, which clearly indicates the ex- 
traordinary nature of the production. 
In no one respect does it correspond to 
the modern manna. The latter does not 
fall from heaven, it is not deposited with 
the dew, but exudes from the trees when 
punctured, and is to be found only in 
the particular spots where those trees 
abound ; it could not, therefore, have 
supplied the Israelites with food in the 
more arid parts of the desert, where 
they most required it. The gums, more- 
over, flow only for about a month in the 
year; they neither admit of being ground, 
pounded, or baked ; they do not breed 
worms; and they are not peculiar to the 
Arabian wilderness. Others have sup- 
posed the manna to have been a fat and 
thick honey-dew, and that this was the 
wild-honey which John the Baptist lived 
upon — a supposition worthy of being 
ranked with the monkish legend of St, 
John’s bread, or the locust-tree, and 
equally showing an entire ignorance of 
the nature of the country. It requires 
the Israelites to have been constantly in 
the neighborhood of trees, in the midst 
of a wilderness often bare of all vege- 
tation. Whatever the manna was, it 
was clearly a substitute for bread, and it 
is expressly called meat, or food. The 
abundant supply, the periodical suspefo 
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16 IF This is the thing which the . 
Lord hath commanded, Gather of 
it every man according to his eat- 
ing: yan omer for every man ac- 
cording to the number of your per- 
sons, take ye every man for them 
which are in his tents. 

17 And the children of Israel did 

y vcr. 3a. 

sion of it, and the peculiarity attaching 
to the sixth day’s supply, it must at all 
events be admitted, were preternatural 
tacts, and facts not less extraordinary 
than that the substance also should be 
of an unknown and peculiar description. 
The credibility of ilie sacred narrative 
cannot receive the slightest addition of 
evidence from any attempt to explain 
the miracle by natural causes. That 
narrative would lead any plain reader 
to expect that the manna should no 
longer be found to exist, having ceased 
to fall upwards of 3,000 years. As to 
the fact that the Arabs give that name 
to the juice of the tarfa, the value of 
their authority may be estimated by the 
pulpit of Moses and the footstep of Mo- 
hammed’s camel. The cause of Reve- 
lation has less to fear from the assaults 
of open infidels, than from such ill- 
judged attempts of skeptical philoso- 
phers, to square the sacred narrative by 
their notions of probability. The giv- 
ing of the manna was either a miracle 
or a fable. The proposed explanation 
makes it a mixture of both. It admits 
the fact of a divine interposition, yet 
insinuates that Moses gives an incorrect 
or embellished account of it. It requires 
us to believe, that the scripture history 
is at once true and a complete misre- 
presentation, and that the golden vase 
of manna was designed to perpetuate 
the simj le fact, that the Israelites lived 
for forty years upon gum-arabic! The 
miracle, as related by Moses, is surely 
: more.', credible' than, the explanation.’ 
Modern Traveller, 

16. According to his eating . Heb, 


so, and gathered, some more, some 
less. 

18 And when they did mete it 
with an omer, ®he that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack: they 
gathered every man according to 
his eating. 

Z 2 Cor. 8. 15. 

tophi oklo t according to the 
7)io nth of his eating ; i. e. as much as 
would be sufficient for his daily eon* 
sumption. . See No t e , on Ex . 1 2, 4 ■ 
IT An omer for every man, Heb. 

Sri '^Huiomerlaggulgolethj an omer for 
an head ; the head being put for the 
whole person, as in Ex. 3S. 2(i. An 
omer was about three quarts English 
measure.— — IF According to the num- 
ber of your persons . Heb. ‘ntOtl 

mispar naphshotkekejn, the 
number of your souls. See Note on 
Gen. 12.5. 

,17. Gathered some more 9 some less. 
Heb. piketu 

hammarbeh ve-hammamit , they gather- 
ed,, (both) he that multiplied and he that 
diminished. ; correctly rendered, as to 
the sense, in our translation, ‘some 
more, some less.’ Paul , 2 Cor. 8. 13 — 15, 
thus alludes to this circumstance ; f For 
1 mean not that other men be eased and 
ye burdened. But by an equality, that 
now at this time your abundance may 
be a supply for their wants, that their 
abundance also may be a supply for your 
wants ; that there may be equality : As 
it is written, lie that hath gathered 
much had nothing over; and he that 
had gathered little had no luck from 
which it is inferred by some that v hen 
anyone had gathered more than his due 
share he gave the overplus to those who 
had gathered less. Others however sup- 
pose that ilie whole quantity gathered 
by any one family was first put into a 
common mass and then measured out to 
t he several individuals composing the 
household. 
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24 And tliey laid it up till the 
morning, as Moses bade i and it did 
not h stink, neither was there any 
worm therein. 

2 f> And Moses said, Eat that to- 
day; for to-day is a sabbath unto 
the Lord; to-day ye shall not find 
it in the field. 

26 c Six days ye shall gather it, 

>» ver. 20. c cli 20. 9, 10. 
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but on the seventh day, which ts the 
sabbath, in it there shall be none. 

27 % And it came to^ pass, that 
there went out some oi the people 
on the seventh day for to gather, 
and they found none. 

28 And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, How long a refuse ye to keep 
niy commandments and my laws . 

d 2 Kings IT. 14. Ps. TS. 10, 22. & h»i. 1 3. 


for to-morrow’s provision. In like man- 
ner, the spirit of the Christian as well 
as of the Mosaic economy requires that 
uo work shall be done on the sabbath, 
which can us well be done the day before. 

24. And they laid it up, &c. The 
result was now found to be directly the 
reverse of what had been experienced 
in a former case, v. 20, when a portion 
of it hud been kept contrary to the di- 
vine precept. That which was laid by 
in opposition to a command, pumheci 
and stank, while that which was kept 
. in obedience to a command, remained 
pure and sweet. 

26. In it there shall be none . On that 
day it should not fail. They were, there- 
fore not to expect it, nor .go out to 
"•ather it. This intermission ol me 
manna on the seventh day was an irre- 
fragable proof that it was not produced 
by natural causes ; and it would be a 
striking attestation to the sanctity which 
he had attached to that day. . It is 
scarcely possible to avoid drawing the 
inference from this, that the attempt 
to procure for ourselves any advantage 
by doing on the holy sabbath the appro- 
priate work of the week-time, will prove 
anortive. Every thing is beautiful, and 
we may add, prosperous, in its season, 
and only then. 

27 And it came to pass that there 
x cent out , &c. There were probably 
some who were disposed to put Moses 
words to the test, and ascertain from ex- 
periment whether his prediction would 
hold good. They were no doubt prompt- 
e & by the same motives as those who 


would fain satisfy themselves whetheT 
the manna would corrupt by being kept 
over till the next morning, and accord- 
ingiy laid by a portion for that purpose 
There can be no question that this con- 
duct in both cases was highly olfcunivo 
to God, as it showed a practical distrust 
of his veracity. 

28. And the Lord said unto Noses, 
&c. Moses himself was not disobedi- 
ent, but he was the ruler of a disobedi- 
ent people, and God charges the offence 
upon him with the rest, that he might 
the more warmly charge it upon them* 
The language would naturally have the 
effect to make him feel himself invested 
with a greater responsibility as to 
watching over the spirit and deportment 
of the people, whose collective person 
he sustained in his own. *fl Let no 
man go out of his place. That is, out 
of the camp oflsrael. It is not an ab- 
solute prohibition of all locomotion on 
the sabbath, as it was lawful to attend 
their holy convocations and their meet- 
ings in the synagogue, Lev. 23. 3. Acts, 
15.21. But they were especially inter- 
dicted on that day from going abroad 
in order to gather manna. The general 
rule adopted by the Jews in regard to 
travelling on the sabbath was, that the 
distance to be considered lawful should 
not extend beyond the suburbs ol a 
city, which was ordinarily the space of 
two thousand cubits, or about three 
quarters of an English mile. Thus 
Mount Olivet was a sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney from Jerusalem, which is known to 
have been about a mile. 
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29 See, for thnl the Loeb hath 
given you the sabbath, therefore 
he give lit you on the sixth day the 
bread of two days: abide ye every 
man in his place, let no man. go, 
out of his place on the seventh day. 

30 So the people rested on tlie 
seventh day. 

31 A nd the house of Israel called 
the name thereof Manna : and e it 
teas like coriander-seed, white ; and 
the "last a of it was like wafers 
made with honey. 

32 *[j And Moses said, This is the 
thing which the LoRDcommandeth, 


30. So the people rested on the seventh 
day. Not only on this particular sab- 
bath, after being frustrated in seeking 
for manna, but also uniformly on the 
seventh day during the whole course of 
their sojourning. It is a virtual inti- 
mation of the restored regular observ- 
ance and sanctification. of the sabbath, 
which had previously no doubt, during 
the bondage, gone into desuetude. 

31. I# was like coriander Seed . It 
esembled this seed in shape and size, 
nit in color it is expressly said, Num, 
11. 6, to have resembled the bdellium, 
which from this passage it is evident 
was white. When baked it is said, 
Num. 11. 8, to have had the taste of 
* fresh oil. 3 But in its native state, when 
first collected, its taste is here inti- 
mated to have resembled that of honey- 
wafers. 

32. Fill an omer of it to he kept. 
That the memory of signal mercies to 
one generation should be perpetuated 
for the benefit of another, is doubtless 
the principle on which this precept is 
founded. By a method which was in 
itself miraculous, God purposed that 
posterity should see the bread on which 
his people were sustained for forty 
years, and also how much was allotted 
for each man’s portion. They would 
then be able to bear witness that their 


Fill an omer of it to be kept for 
your generations ; that they may 
see the bread wherewith I have 
fed you in the wilderness, when I 
brought you forth from the land of 
Egypt. 

33 And Moses said unto Aaron, 
i Take a pot, and put an omer full 
of manna therein, and lay it up be- 
fore the Lord, to be kept for your 
generations. 

34 As the Lord commanded Mo- 
ses, so Aaron laid it up g before the 
Testimony, to be kept. 

flfebr. 9. 4. s ch. ‘23. 16, 21. & 40. 20. 
Numb. 1.7. K). Deut. 10. 5. 1 Kings 6. 0 

fathers were neither stinted to hard fare 
nor to a short allowance, and could thus 
judge between God and Israel, whether 
they had most reason to murmur or be 
grateful. — The idea that the manna was 
a mere natural production, is amply re- 
futed by this injunction. For where was 
the necessity or propriety of preserving 
a specimen of that which nature con- 
tinued to produce ? 

33. Take a pot, &c. The original 
word, which occurs no where else but 
here, signifying simply a pot or urn s is 
rendered by the Sept, ‘golden pot,’ and 
this rendering is adopted by the apostle, 

Heb. 9. 4. IT Lay it up before the 

Lord. That is, before, the Ark of the 
Testimony, the symbol of the divine 
presence, as is clearly evinced in the 
ensuing verse. This Ark was not indeed 
yet constructed, but the history was 
written and perhaps the command given 
after it was made, and the fact is in- 
troduced here out of its natural order, 
because the sacred writer would now 
conclude all that lie had to say respect- 
ing the manna. 

34. Aaron laid it before the Testi- 
mony. That is, before the Ark of the 
Testimony, which in this connexion is 
evidently equivalent to ‘before the Lord’ 
in the preceding verse. It is here called 
the ‘testimony, 3 instead of the ‘ark of 
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35 And the children of Israel did 
eat manna b forty years, i until they 
2 am e to a land inhabited: they 
did eat manna, until they came unto 
the borders of the land of Canaan. 
'3d Now an omer is the tenth pari 
of an ephah. 

h Numb, 33. 38. Dent. 8. 2,3. Neh. 9. 20, 
21. John 6.31, 49. 5 Josh. 5. 12. Neh. 9. 15. 

the testimony/ its usual appellation, 
by the same kind of ellipsis by which 
covenant’ is used Gen. 17. 10, for the 
i sign of the covenant. 5 See Note in. 
doc. :: dv" : f;:V-' , V.-y : dddd' 

35. The children of Israel did eat 
manna forty years . Notwithstanding 
all their provocations, which were gross 
and often repeated, yet the manna, the 
grand staple of their subsistence, never 
failed. We know not on the whole but 
the manna is fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered the greatest of the Old Testa- 
ment miracles. It was not in fact one 
miracle, but an astonishing combination 
of many. It was a regular supply of 
food, a substitute for corn-, during nearly 
forty years. It fell around the camp of 
the Israelites regularly, in all places 
and at all seasons, during all their re- 
movals. The supply, which was regular- 
ly intermitted once in every week, was 
compensated by a double supply the 
preceding day. It became unfit for use 
if kept to the next clay, and yet, once a 
week, it might be kept for two days. 
And when the miracle was about to be 
discontinued, as no longer necessary, a 
pot full of it was directed to be laid 
aside, and preserved us a memorial to 
future generations. All these marvel- 
lous circumstances are not mere ab- 
stract qualities of the manna, but his- 
torical facts — facts inseparably inter- 
woven with the history of the chosen 
people. It Is surely then an attempt of 
no common hardihood, though it has 
been made, to endeavor to bring this 
sublime set of miracles within the limit 
of a natural probability. But, in truth, 
every effort made to explain away the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

t ND anil the congregation of 
the children of Israel journey- 
ed from the wilderness of Sin, af- 
ter their journeys, according to the 
commandment of the Lord, and 
pitched in Rephidim : and there 

a ch. 16. 1. Numb. 33. 12, M. 

miracle as related by Moses, actually 
requires one as great, or greater, to fill 
its place, and we are therefore content 
to take the matter as we find it in the 
scriptural narrative. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

1. And all the congregation — jour- 
neyed — and pitched in Rephidim. From 
the station in the wilderness of Sin, 
where the manna began to fall, the 
Israelites continued their journey over 
a sandy and stony region, intersected 
by the beds of numerous torrents, which 
are perfectly dry except in the seasons 
of rain, when some of them are filled 
with water to the depth of ten or twelve 
feet. Except at that season water is 
scarce; and by the usual and nearest 
route, which is generally supposed to 
be that taken by the Israelites, water 
occurs only at two places before reach- 
ing Wady Feiran. Upon comparing the 
present narrative with the fuller details 
given Num. 33, we find that two sla 
tions, viz. Dophkah and Alush, are en- 
tirely omitted here, which are men- 
tioned there as resting-places between 
the desert of Sin and Rephidim. The 
first of these is probably the Wady 
Naszeb, still a favorite station for trav- 
ellers on account of the combined ad- 
vantages of a well of good water and 
the shelter of a large impending rock. 
‘Shady spots like this, 5 says Burck- 
; hardt, ‘are well known to the Arabs ; 
and as the scanty foliage of the acacia, 
the only tree in which these valleys 
abound, affords no shade, they take ad- 
vantage of such rocks, and regulate 
their journey in such a way as to ba 
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was no water for the people to 
drink. 

2 Wherefore the people did chide 
with Moses, and said, Give us wa- 

h Numb. 20. 3, 4. 


able to reach them at noon, there to 
take their siesta’ — a circumstance which 
reminds one of the satisfaction with 
which 1 the shadow of a great rock in a 
wear y land’ is mentioned by the prophet, 
Is. 3.2. 2. The other station may have 
been at Wady Boodra, where there is a 
spring of good water, though from its 
being somewhat aside from the com- 
mon road, and often choked with sand, 
it has escaped the notice of most travel- 
lers. The next rest of the host was at 
Ilephidim, where no water could be 
found. The determination of this sta- 
tion is important from its bearing upon 
an alleged locality of modern times, 
which is said to contain the identical 
rock smitten by Uluses lor the supply 
of water to the Israelites. There is, 
we think, the greatest reason to ques- 
tion the truth of this tradition, though 
very ancient ; but to go fully into the 
argument would require a more extend- 
ed detail of particulars relative to the 
topography of the entire Sinai region, 
than our limits will allow. We must 
therefore content ourselves with refer- 
ring the reader to the able discussions 
of the Pictorial Bible on the subject. 
He will there lind abundant reason to 
believe that the tradition which makes 
the rock of Rephidim to be among the 
higher summits of Sinai, and at the very 
foot of Mount St. Catherine, where there 
is plenty of water, to be altogether er- 
roneous. IF According lo the com - 

mandm cut of Ike Lord. Heb. ‘"'5 J# 
HTP al j>i Yeh avail, at the mouth of 
Jehovah. They are said to have jour- 
neyed at the ‘mouth* or ‘commandment* 
of the JLotd, because they followed the 
direction of the cloudy pillar, pausing 
when it paused, and moving when it 


ter that we may drink. And Mo- 
ses said unto them, Why chide ye 
with me ? wherefore do ye c tempt 
the Loan ? 

« Dent. ti. 16, Ps. 78. 18, 41. isai. 7. 12, 
Matt. 4. 7. 1 Cor. 1U. it. 

moved. That this is to be understood 
by the phrase ‘commandment of the 
Lord,’ is evident from Nurn. 9. 18, 19, 
l At the commandment of the Lord ( 
mm “ifc) the children of Israel jour- 
neyed, and at the commandment of the 
Lord they pitched : as long as the cloud 
abode upon the tabernacle they rested 
in their tents. And when the cloud tar- 
ried along upon the tabernacle many 
days, then the children of Israel kept 
the charge of the Lord, and journeyed 
not. And so it was, when the cloud 
was a few clays upon the tabernacle j 
according to the commandment of the 
Lord they abode in their tents, and ac- 
cording to the commandment of the Lord 
they journeyed. 5 Though journeying by 
the commandment, or under the express 
guidance of the Lord, yet they are con- 
ducted to a scene of extreme trial and 
distress j showing- that the mere fact of 
our being in the way of our duty is no 
certain security against the occurrence 
of trouble. God may have wise though 
inscrutable reasons for bringing his 
pilgrims from Sin to Eephidim, from 
hunger to thirst. 

2. The people did chide ivith Moses . 
Heb. ST! va-yareb, from the rout rm 
rub which signifies to strive , contend , 
litigate, usually by reproachful words, 
though sometimes by deeds, as Gen. 49. 
23, Ex. 21. 18, 1 Sam. 16. 5. In this 
case the impatience and irritation of 
their spirits vented itself in violent re- 
proaches against Moses, and they chal- 
lenge him to ’supply them with water, 
as if he had the command of springs and 
rivers and could summon them up at 
will, and produce effects in the desert to 
which Omnipotence alone is equal. As 
on a former occasion, t bey now also mur- 
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And the people thirsted there ; ns and our children and our cuttle 


Drought us up out of Egypt 


this people ? they he almost ready 
to f stone me. 

e eh. 14. 15. f 1 Sam. SO. 6. John 8. 50. & 

to. si. 




mured against Mm for bringing them wh 
out of Egypt, as if, instead of deliver- 
in", lie designed to slay them, their 
children, and cattle with thirst. Their ses 
rage and malice at length rose to such Hi 
a pitch, that they were ‘almost ready tin 
to stone him;’ and yet we are to re- fie 
member that they had been, a very shot t he 
time before, supplied with food directly mj 
from the hand of God himself ; they m 
were feeding upon that food every day ; ™ 
and they were daily led by the mira- P 1 
culous pillar of cloud, which was a sen- th 
sible token that the responsibility of 
their route rested not upon Moses, but > 
upon God. Into such gross absurdities, n 
as well as flagrant wrongs, do the 
fierce demands of appetite hurry sinful ? 
men, prompting them to act like mad- J 1 
men, casting about fire brands, arrows, ^ 
and death, among their best friends. 
‘Though he had commanded the clouds 
from above, and opened the doors of t 
heaven, and had rained down manna ] 
upon them to eat, and had given them j 
of the com of heaven. For all this 
they sinned still, and believed not for . 
his wondrous works.’ Yet in tins com- 
plaining and murmuring multitude we 
see but an epitome of the race. Their 
conduct is but too faithful a picture of 
what large bodies of men are continu- 
ally disposed to do, even to quarrel the 
most with those from whom they have 
received the greatest benefits, and to be | 
. ready to seek their death, as soon as 
they meet with the least disappoint- 
ments of their desires. Thus it was in 
after ages with the divine Benefactor of 

K i world. 4 Many good works have 
showed you from my Father ; mr 


which of these works do ye stone me?’ 

IT And Moses said unto them , &e. 

Under these trying circumstances, Mo- 
ses retains his characteristic calmness. 

He indeed reproves them ; he shows 
them upon whom their murmurings ie- 
flected j but he does not denounce them ; 
he does not meet rage with rage ; but 
simply expostulates with them upon the 
unreasonableness of chiding with him 
for a privation which he had no hand m 

producing. IT Wherefore do ye tempt 

the Lord l Why do ye tempt the Lord 
“ by distrusting his providential care and 
kindness, and by murmuring against his 
ministers? Why do ye act as if ye 
! would try hm } and see whether he will 
[ be provoked to come out in some severe 
. judgment against you ? 

3. To kill us and our children. Heb. 
f *22 trr'Xrb lehamith othi 

• ve-eth banal, to lull me and my sons j 
r spoken of as one man. ‘To kill’ here is 
a properly ‘to make to die,’ that is, to 
n suffer to die j to bring mto cireum- 
s stances which would expose to death. 

)V 4, And Moses cried unto the Lord, 
saying , &c. The present was an emer- 
. e gency on which Moses might very prop- 
ir erly adopt the Psalmist’s motto, ‘What 
of time I am afraid I mil trust m thee. 
U- The torments of extreme thirst tend \ eiy 
he much to work men up to desperation, 

ve and render their passions fierce and un- 
be governable. We cannot doubt that Mo- 

as ses was now in real peril of lus life. H 
„t. he had before this learned where his 
in true refuge lay, and to that lie betakes 

■ of himself. He pours out his complaint to 

lve God as to a friend, a father, a guardian. 

for a guide. He begs of him to direct mm 
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5 Ami the Lord said unto -Moses, j 8 i Behold, I will stand before 
s Go oi before the people, and take | thee there upon the rock in Hoveb ; 
with thee of the elders of Israel : i and thou shall smite the rock, and 
and thy rod, wherewith h thou \ there shall come water out of it, 
smotest the river, take in thine 
hand, and go. 

S Ezolt. 2. 6. i‘ch. 7. 20. Numb. 20.8. 


how to act in this emergency, for he is j 
himself utterly at a loss. This is the ' 
true import of his words, ‘What shall I 
do unto this people V They imply no- 
thing’ vindictive; they are not a ques- 
tion touching the manner in which he 
should .. most effectually punish them, 
but simply regard the proper deport- 
ment for him to observe under the cir- 
cumstances. How unspeakable the com- 
fort of having such a sanctuary and such 
an oracle to flee to when our motives are 
suspected, our good, evil spoken of, our 
conduct reviled, and our patience tri- 
ed 1 How favored is he whom the Lord 
hides In his pavilion from the strife of 
tongues ! 

5. And the Lord mid unto Moses , &c. 
However much we have trembled for 
Moses in this extremity, we are prompt- 
ed, on reading this verse, to tremble still 
more for those murmuring, unbelieving, 
rebellious Israelites. We hear the voice 
of tied commanding his servant to take 
the ominous rod with which he had 
bruised and broken Egypt, and we an- 
ticipate that it, is now to be an instru- 
ment of inflicting some fearful chas- 
tisement upon his guilty people. We 
can scarce repress an inward shudder 
in anticipation of the sequel. But how 
speedily are our apprehensions calmed? 
The rod is to be assumed for a purpose 
of mercy and not of wrath. It is to 
smite, not a sinful people, but a flinty 
rock. It is to draw forth, not a stream 
of blood from the heart of the offender, 
but a stream of water to cool his tongue, 
and to restore his fainting frame. How 
involuntary the ♦xcl-unation, ‘Surely, 
O Lord, thy wa ys are not as our .ways, 
nor thy thoughts as our thoughts!’- 

Vou I 19 ' 


that the people may drink. And 

1 Numb. 20. TO, 11. Ps. 78. 13, 20. & 105. 41. 

ill. 8. 1 Cor. 10.4. 

IT Go on before the people. Go even in 
the midst of their rage, and before their 
thirst is relieved ; fear not to advance 
boldly at the head of the host, and trust 

to my arm for protection. 11 thike 

with thee of the elders. As if the mass 
of the people had rendered themselves 
unworthy of being the spectators of such 

a glorious miracle. IF And thy rod , 

wherewith thou smotest the river. He 
does not say, ‘ the rod which was turned 
into a serpent,’ or ‘ the lod with which 
thou didst work wonders,’ but he makes 
special mention of the miracle wrought 
upon the waters of the Nile, because a 
somewhat similar one was now to be 
e llec 1 0 ( 1 , 

6. Behold y I will stand before thee 
there. That is, the cloudy pillar, the 
symbol of my presence, shall stand be- 
fore tliee there. G r. H stand there be- 
fore thou come to the rock.’ It is im- 
plied ‘that the cloud should go before, 
and stationing itself on the spot where 
the miracle was to be performed should 
await the arrival of Moses and the eld- 
ers, just as the star pointed ouL the birth 

place of Christ. If Upon the ?’ock in 

I lor eh. The arguments adduced above 
in relation to the true site of’Rephidim, 
require that we should understand by 
Hloreb’ not s*b much a particular moun- 
tain as a mountainous district of con- 
siderable extent in which the Sinai group 

was situated. *f Moses did so in the 

sight of the elders of Israel. The elders 
therefore were the only eye-witnesses 
of the miracle of the smiting of the 
rock, which was performed in a retired 
place, pointed out by the station of the 
cloud, whence the waters flowed in im- 
pious streams to the camp. The elders 
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Moses did so in the sight of the 
elders of Israel. 

7 And he called the name of the 
place k Massah, and Mevibah, be- 
cause of the chiding of the children 

te N umb. 21). 13. Ps. SI. 7. & 93. S. Hebr. 

3.8. 

would be able satisfactorily to testify 
that there was previously no spring or 
reservoir of water in the place, and that 
the present supply was produced solely 
by the mighty power of God. In regard 
to the apostle’s allusion to this incident, 

1 Cor. 10. 1—3, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Barnes 7 Note on that passage. 

7, He called the name of the place 
Massah mid. Meribah. ‘ Massah 7 signi- 
fies temptation, and ‘Meribah 7 chiding, 
or strife. The latter word is rendered 
in the Greek version by n<ipaxi\t>a<rnQ$, 
bitter contention , which in the English 
translation, Heb. 3. S, is rendered ‘ pro- 
vocation f ‘Harden not your hearts as 
in tile provocation, in the day of tempta- 
tion in the wilderness.’— — IT Saying, ! 
Js the Lord among us or not? It is not j 
perhaps to be understood that they ut- j 
teredwith their lips these precise words, j 
but such was the language of their con - j 
duct. In like manner when our Savior | 
says, Mat. 13. 37, ‘By thy words fhou 
shall be justified, and by thy words thou 
shall be condemned, 7 his meaning is, 
that they shall be judged by actions 
which have the force of language ; ac- 
tions which express the truth as clearly 
as words could do it. Temptation of 
God and contention with his servants, 
are very closely connected together; 
and no pi evocation does God more high- 
ly resent, than to have his gracious pres- 
ence with his people called in question. 

8. Then came Amalek , and fought 
with Israel; implying that they came 
from some distance for this purpose, 
and consequently that Israel was not at 
this time encroaching upon their terri- 
tories, and thus giving occasion for the 
fcttaek. Hitherto nothing has een said 


of Israel, and because they templ- 
ed the Lord, saying, Is the Lord 
among us, ur not '? 

8 11 1 Then came Amalek, and 
fought with Israel in Rephidim. 

1 Gen. 36. 12, Numb. 21, 20. Bern. 25. 17 
1 Sam. 15. 2. 

of the inhabitants of the Sinai perm 
stria ; no clew accordingly has been fur- 
nished that might inform us how they 
were affected by the recent transactions, 
or with what feelings they regarded the 
advance of the vast Hebrew host into 
the finest part of the country. We now 
•hear of them. It appears that not only 
the peninsula, but the adjoining deserts 
towards the south of Palestine, were 
occupied by an extensive and powerful 
tribe, of Bedouin habi ts, called Amalek- 
ites. The fine valley of Feiran was 
then doubtless, as now, the principal 
seat of those who occupied the penin- 
sula ; and indeed the Arabic historians 
preserve the tradition that the valley 
contained ancient towns and settlements 
of the Amalekites. There are some 
ruins of an old city which they say was 
Faran or Paran , and that it was found 
I ed by and belonged to the Amalekites; 

! arid they affirm that the numerous exca- 
vations in the mountains near, were the 
I sepulchres of that people. (Makrizi in 
Burckhardt, p, B17.) Feiran , the name 
of this valley is undoubtedly the same 
as the Paran of the Scriptures, which 
we know is expressly applied to Mount 
Sinai, Dent. 33, 2. These Amalekites 
were the posterity of Esau, and were no 
doubt prompted in this assault by the 
hereditary hatred of that race which 
had become possessed of the birth-right 
and the blessing lost by their father. 
Their malice, which may be. said to have 
run in the blood, was probably somewhat 
exasperated at this time by seeing the 
promises to Israel working towards an 
accomplishment, AM they may have 
been aware, moreover, of the wealth, 
the spoils of Egypt, with which the 
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9 And Closes said unto ™ Joshua, | said to him, and fought with Ama* 
Ohou.se us out men, and ;g.> out, 1 1 eh ; and Afu-es, Aaron, and ilur, 
light with Amaiek: tomorrow 1 1 went up to the top of the hid. __ 
will stand on the top of the hill ! 1 L Audit came to- pass, when Mo 
with tube rod ui* God in my hand, ses "held up his hand, that Israel 

10 So Joshua did as Moses had prevailed: and when he let down 

>r , Iiis lumd. Amaiek prevailed, 

m flailed Jesus. Acts 7.43. Hebr. 4. 8. 5 1 

i. ciu 4. w. . » Jam. 5. hi. 


Hebrews were now laden. But how- Jesus, by which name Joshua is 

ever this was, certain it is that we find twice called in the New Testament, viz. 
uot the slightest hint of any provocation Acts, 7. 45. lleb. 4. 8. In Num. 13. 0, 
given by the Israelites for the attack he is called ‘Gshea.’ The name of this 
now wantonly made upon them, which distinguished personage in the ,sacl‘ed 
it appears from Deut. 25. 18, was not story here occurs lor the first time, but 
conducted in a style of open and manly his courage and discretion had before this 
warfare, but in a mean atul cowardly become known to Moses, and he does 
manner, by lulling upon their rear, and not hesitate, under divine suggestion, 
smiting the faint and feeble who could to confide to him the conduct of this 
neither make resistance, nor escape; first military action. Whether Moses 
‘Remember what Amaiek did unto thee in this had an eye to his future station, 
by the way, when ye were come forth And designed to allure! him an oppor* 
out of Egypt; how he met thee by the tunity lor that preliminary training 
way, and smote the hindmost of thee, which his destined services would re 
even all that were feeble behind thee, quire, we know not ; but we may safe 
when thou wast faint and weary: and ly say that God had such an end in 
he feared not God.’ The last clause is view, and accordingly now entered him 
emphatically added, because such an in- upon that course of action which should 
vasion of the chosen people under these i»est qualify him for the arduous duties 
circumstances was a virtual defiance to of his subsequent leadership of Israel, 
that power which had so lately destroy- He was now ordered to draw out a de- 
ed the Egyptians. This fact explains tachment of the choicest spirits from 
the deep resentment which God himself the many thousands of Israel, and with 
expresses on the occasion, and which, them to give battle on the morrow to 
by a positive statute, he transmits to the Amalekites. — V And Muses, Aar on f 
Israel. ‘Therefore it shall be, when the and Slur went up to the top of the hill. 
Lord thy God hath given thee rest from Of the Hur here mentioned we only know 
all thine enemies round about, in the from 1 Chron. 2. 18, that he was the son 
land which the Lord thy God giveth of Caleb, the son of Hezron, the son of 
thee for an inheritance to possess it, Pharcz, the son of Judah. But whether 
that thou shall blot out the remem- this Caleb was the same with the faith- 
brance of Amaiek from under heaven ; ful spy of that name, is more than can 
thou shall not forget it.’ The same of- be positively determined. These then 
fence is accounted more or less heinous went to the summit of the hill, but for 
in the eyes of heaven according to the a different purpose than merely that of 
greater or less degrees of light against being idle spectators of the coming con- 
which it is committed. test, us appears from the next, verse. 

!). Ana Moses said unto Joshua. 11. It came to pass , when Moses held 
Heb, U'tSin' 1 Yehoshua, properly Savior , up his hand , &e. It is not here express- 
from the root pasha, to save. Gr. ly affirmed that Moses held any th 
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in bis hand, but a<i It is clear from v. 9, 
that he took 11 the rod of God* with him, 
there can be no doubt that this was to 
be held up as' a kind of banner or signal 
to he seen by the warring host below, 
and to operate as . a continual incentive 
to. their valor and prowess, while en- 
gaged in the contest. The sight of that 
wonder-working wand, which had al- 
ready wrought such glorious things for 
them, which had summoned the plagues 
of Egypt, which had opened a path 
through the trackless waters, and which 
had so recently smitten the rock for 
their refreshment , could not fail to nerve 
their arms with new vigor every time 
their eye was turned towards it. Yet 
a moment’s reflection would convince 
them, as it will us, that there was no 
intrinsic virtue in the rod to produce 
this ( fleet; t hat it derived all its efficacy 
from the divine appointment, from its 
being a visible symbol of that unseen 
succor and strength which God was 
pleased to minister to his militant serv- 
ants fighting his own battle and main- 
taining his glory. But it was evident- 
ly proper that,' in order to secure the 
divine cooperation on such an occa- 
sion, fervent prayer should bo united 
with external appliances ; and accord- 
ingly v,e have every reason to believe 
that the uplifted rod was merely an 
Accompaniment of the earnest interces- 
sions which breathed from the lips and 
hearts of the venerable trio convened 
on the summit of the hill. Such also 
is the view taken of the incident by 
the Chal. and Jerus. Targums ; < When 
Moses held up his hands in prayer, the ! 
house of Israel prevailed ; and when he 
let down his hands from prayer, the 
house of Amelek prevailed. 5 We have 
here then grouped together that hal- 
lowed combination of agencies which 
ought never to be separated, and in 
which safety and success are ever to be 
found; viz. the acknowledgment of 
heaven and the use of appointed means. 
The rod in the hand of Moses, mid the 


sword in that of Joshua; the embattled 
host in tin* valley. below, ami. the pay- 
ing band on the mount above, all were'' 
necessary in the divine economy to the 
grand result. In vain ha.d.Moses : prayed/ 
if Joshua had not fought ; in vain had 
Joshua fought if Moses had not prayed. 
The whole narrative, however, conclu- 
sively shows, that God designed to leach 
Israel that the hand of Moses, with 
whom they hud just been chiding, con- 
tributed more to their safety than their 
own hands; his rod move than their 
weapons; and accordingly the success 
fluctuates as he lifts up or lets down his 
hands. What can more strikingly illus- 
trate the principle, that the triumphs of 
the church depend upon the prayers cd 
its friends? Accordingly as they are 
more or less strong m faith and fervent 
in supplication, the victory wavers to 
their side or that of their enemies. And 
the same holds true of the individual. 
The lesson here intended to be taught 
is * that men ought always to pray and 
not to fault;* it is, i that men should 
pra y e very \y here , lift i ng t; \ > h ply h a i ids 
without wrath or doubling.’ The Chris- 
tian warfare will be attended with but 
little success, unless it be waged in the 
spirit and j racticc of unceasing, earnest 
prayer. And in this struggle let us be 
cheered by the consideration that we 
do not engage in this holy war unassist- 
ed and alone. The faithful sonants of 
God, our brethren, have ascended the 
hill of spiritual prayer, and are implor- 
ing blessings upon our efforts. And 
not only so ; he who marshals the ranks 
of the sacramental host, who leads 
them on to battle, and fights in their 
behalf, sustains another office equally 
important. He has gone up to the sum- 
mit of the everlasting hills, and is there 
employed in prevalent intercessions for 
their success. A greater than Moses 
is mediating for them on the mount 
above, and his hands never grow heavy 
and weary, and flint. Of him it can 
never be said, that though the spirit is 
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12 But Moses’ hands were heavy ; 
and they took a stone, and pat it 
under him, and he sat thereon: 


lek and his people with the edge 
of the sword. 

14 And the Lord said unto Mo- 


and Aaron and liur stayed up his I ses, p Write this for a memorial in 
hands, the one on. the one side, and j a book, and rehearse it in the ears 


the other on the other side; and 
his hands were steady until the 
going down of the sun. 

13 And Joshua discomfited Ama- 

willing, the flesh is weak, ‘ He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us } — 
hveth in the spiritual undecaying vital- 
ity of Ids love, and the vigor of his ad- 
vocacy for his people. 

12. Moses' hands were heavy. That 
is, felt heavy to him, were wearied by 
being kept so long in the same uplifted 
posture. The infirmity of nature pre- 
vailed over the promptings of piety, 
in this emergency recourse is had to 
artificial supports. A stone is put un- 
der him for a seat, and Aaron and iiur 
become living stays for his arms. In 
performing this office, however, we do 
not suppose that both his hands were 
held up on either side at the same time; 
for in this case we cannot see but the 
arms of Aaron and Hur would eventually 
become as weary, and as much need 
support as those of Moses. The main 
object of holding up his arms was that 
the rod might be held up. This he no 
doubt shifted from time to time from 
one hand to the other, and Aaron and 
Hur each of them successively aided in 
holding that hand which was next to 
them, and thus relieved both him and 
each other. In our native feebleness 
and proneness to languish under the 
pressure of spiritual duties, recourse 
may be innocently had to adventitious 
aids in keeping alive the spirit of devo- 

tion. -IT Were steady until the going 

down of the sun. Heb. amu- 

nah } steadiness. Even though thus sup- 
ported, yet so long a continuance in one 
fixed posture must have been a severe 
trial to his patience, and it impressively 
shows as to what a test our pious perse-' 

as* 


of Joshua : for 4 I will utterly put 

P ch. 31. 27. q N urnb. 2 1 . 20. Dent. 23. 1 9. 
1 sam. J5. 3, 7. & 30. I, 17. 2 Sam, 8. 12, 
Ezra U. H. 

verance may sometimes be brought. 
Of the occasions our consciences must 
judge, but there can be no doubt that 
circumstances do sometimes occur in 
Christian experience that call upon us 
for services equally trying to the flesh ; 
occasions when we should be unfaithful 
to cur own souls did we not hold out in 
prayer and Inward groupings far beyond 
the point where nature would plead for 
respite and repose. 

13. And Joshua discomfited Arnalek 
and his people. That is, the Amalekites 
and the people of other clans which had 
confederated with them in this assault 
Junius and Tremellius, however, make 
the latter clause exegetieal of the form- 
er ; 1 discomfited Arnalek, even his peo- 
ple J 

14 . Write this for a memorial in a 
book, &e. The memorandum or memo- 
rial which Moses was commanded to 
write, was undoubtedly the very words 
contained in the final clause of the verse, 
and therefore the Hebrew term trans- 
lated 1 lor’ should be rendered * that f 
4 Write and rehearse it in the ears of 
Joshua that I will utterly put out/ &e. 

ir Rehearse it in the cars of Joshua. 

This record was especially to be im- 
pressed, and, as it were, engraven, upon 
the memory of Joshua, inasmuch as he 
was the destined successor of Moses, 
as head of the chosen people, and it 
was all important for him to be in- 
formed what particular tribes or na- 
tions they were with whom the Israel- 
ites were not to make any treaties, but 
rather to devote to utter extermination. 
It would serve also as a very season- 
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out the remembrance of Amaiek 
from under heaven. 

1 5 A nd Moses built an al ta r, and 
called the name of it JEHOVAH- 
nissi : 

able pledge and assurance that he should 
be victorious in the career of his future 
wars against the enemies of God’s peo- 
ple. IT I will utterly put out the re - 

menibranee , &e. Heb. nin72 via* 

hoh emhekj wiping- I will wipe out. 
The denunciation is awfully emphatic. 
It declares that in process of' time Ama- 
iek should be totally ruined and rooted 
out, that he should be remembered only 
in history. This was but meting out to 
them the measure of destruction which 
they themselves had meditated against 
Israel. Their language was that re- 
ported by the Psalmist, Ps. S3. 4, ‘Come, 
and let us cut them olf from being a 
nation ; that the name of Israel may be 
no more in remembrance.’ God there- 
fore determines not only to disappoint 
them in that, but to cut oil' their name. 
It was to be known for the encourage- 
ment of Israel, whenever the Amalek- 
ites should be an annoyance to them, 
that sentence had irrevocably gone forth 
against them \ they were a doomed 
people 5 and the chosen race should not 
fail at last to triumph over them. This 
sentence was executed in part by Saul, 
I Sam. 15, and completely by David, 
1 Sam. 30. 2 Sam. 1. !.— S. 32, after 
which we never read so much as the 
name of Amaiek. Thus are the cunning 
taken in their own craftiness, and thus 
are designs of violence and blood turned 
back upon the heads of their contrivers. 

15. Called the name of it Jehovah - 
nmi. Heb. XU mm Yehovah nisst, 
the Lord my banner. This was a grate- 
ful acknowledgment to him to whom 
the glory of the recent victory was due. 
Instead of rearing a monument in honor 
of Joshua or his brave associates, an 
altar for sacrificial and thank-offerings 
id erected to God, of wh cli the most 


[B. C. 1491,. 

18 For lie said, Because the Loan 
hath sworn that the Loud will 
have war with Amaiek from gene- 
ration to generation. 


important item was the insen} non, or 
rather, the appellation, by which it w as 
to be known. The original term £3 
nils, signifying primarily lifting up, ex- 
altation, is applied also to a banner or 
ensign , such as were usually lilted up 
conspicuously in a field of battle as a 
ral lying-point to the assembled hosts. 
In bestowing the name ‘ Jehovah-nissi 5 
upon the altar, there is no doubt an 
allusion to the lifting up of the rod 
of God as a banner or standard in ibis 
action. The victory was achieved, not 
by their own prowess, but by the power 
of Jehovah accompanying this uplifted 
banner, and therefore m commemorat- 
ing the result of the conflict it was 
proper that they should recognise the 
agency of the Most High evinced in 
their 'behalf through his appointed sym- 
bol. It was, in tact, virtually adopting 
the language of Israel in the Psalms, 
‘Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us ; but 
unto thy name, give the glory.’ ‘We 
wilt rejoice in thy salvation, and in the 
name of our God will we set up our 
banners 

16. Because the Lord hath sworn, 
&e. Heb. Because the hand CU2 J# 
al kl's Yah , upon the throne Yah . 
Very considerable doubt hangs over the 
true interpretation of this clause. It 
may be referred by the construction 
either to the hand of Amaiek, or to the 
hand of the Lord. In the former case, 
the import is ; f Because the hand of 
Amaiek is upon (or against) the throne 
of heaven, therefore the Lord will have 
war,’ &e. In the latter, the Lord’s 
hand being upon the throne is equiva- 
lent to the taking an oath declarative 
of a 'purpose of irrevocable hostility 
toward Amaiek .in all generations. li 
we adopt the former as the true se/-*»« f 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

'll! HEN aJeth.ro the priest of 
* V Midian, Moses’ fa ther-in-law, 
a cii. 2. 16. &3. 1 

the implication is, that the attack made 
by the Amalekites upon the Israelites 
while they were under the tutelary con- 
duct of the cloudy pillar, was a virtual 
assault upon that sacred .symbol itself, 
which they were taught to regard as 
the sent, throne, or dwelling-place of 
Jehovah. This is by no means an im- 
probable interpretation, although it is 
certain that the older versions incline 
rather in favor of the other. Thus, Chal. 
‘With an oath this is spoken from the 
face of the terrible (one), whose majes- 
ty is upon the throne of glory; that it 
shall come to pass that war shall be 
waged from the face of the Lord against 
the men of the house of Amalek ; that 
lie may consume them from the genera- 
tions of the world.’ Arab, ‘ Now have 
I cause to swear by the throne, that 
the Lord shall have war against the 
Amalekites, &c.’ Syr, ‘ Lo, the hand 
upon the throne, the war of the Lord 
with Amalek.’ This idea is still more 
explicitly enounced in the olrl rabbinical 
work, Pirke Eliezer, c. 44, ‘When God 
would root out and destroy all Amalek’s 
seed, he stretched forth his right band, 
and took hold on the throne of his glory, 
and sware to root out and destroy all 
Amalek’s seed out of this world and out 
of the world to come.’ The Greek renders 
as if the reading of their text was differ- 
ent from what it is at present ; ‘And Mo- 
ses built an altar to the Lord, and called j 
the name of it, The Lord my refuge ; j 
because with a hidden hand (secretly) 
the Lord will war against Amalek from | 
generation to generation,’ Vulg. ‘ Be- 
cause the hand upon the throne of the 
Lord, and the war of the Lord, shall be 
Hgainst Amalek.’ It would seem, per- ; 
haps, that some of these renderings 
must yield the true sense, and yet we 
are not entirely satisfied with any of 


heard of all that b God had done 
for Moses, and for Israel his people, 

b Ps. 44. 1. & 77. 14, 15. & 76. 4. & 105. 5, 
43 . & 106 . 2 , 8 . 

them. As it is clear that the lifting up 
of the rod in the hand of Moses was 
the prominent incident hi the whole 
transaction, it is certainly natural to 
look for some allusion to that in the 
words of the present record. We would 
suggest then, with deference, whether 
the hand of Moses is not the band in- 
tended in the passage. Because his 
hand was upon, or towards, as the orig- 
inal p9 al will admit, the heavens, or 
perhaps the cloudy pillar, which may 
have been near, and was perseveringlj 
sustained in that direction, therefore the 
Lord assumes this contest as his own, 
and declares perpetual war against the 
devoted race who have ventured to 
provoke his hostility. How far the pro- 
posed construction goes to free the pas- 
sage from obscurity must be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

1. When Jethro , the priest of Midian, 
&e. Light foot, in accordance with Aben 
Ezra and Jarehi, is of opinion that this 
account of Jethro’s visit to Moses is in- 
serted out of its chronological order, 
which would require its collocation be- 
tween the tenth and eleventh verses of 
the tenth chapter of Numbers. That it 
does not properly pertain to this part 
of the narrative, he argues, (1.) From 
the fact mentioned verse 12, that. ‘Jethro 
took burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
God,’ whereas the law respecting these 
offerings was not yet given. (2.) From 
that mentioned in v. 13. 16, that ‘Moses 
sat to judge the people, and made them 
know the statutes of God and his law,’ 
whereas these statutes and laws not 
having yet been prom - Igated, Moses 
himself could not know them. (3.) It 
appears from Deut. 1. 9—15, that the 
judges and rulers here mentioned, were 
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and tkat tke Lord bad brought 
Israel out of Egypt : 

2 Then Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law, took Zippomh, Moses’ wife, 
c after he bad sent her back, 

3 And her d two sons ; of which 
the e name of the one was Ger- 
shom ; (for he said, I have been an 
alien in a strange land:) 

C ch. 4. 26. d Acts 7. 29. <* ell. 2. 22. 

not appointed till after the departure 
from Sinai, and yet at this time they 
had not arrived at Sinai. The infer- 
ence, therefore, plainly is, that this in- 
cident is transposed from its natural 
place in the order of the sacred story. 
The reason of the present arrangement, 
Lightfoot says, is to be sought for in 
the prophetic curse denounced against 
the Amalekites in the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter ; for as Jethro and his 
family were residing in the country of 
this devoted people, it was proper to 
afford the reader an intimation that he 
was not to he involved in their doom, 
and accordingly the incident of his visit 
to the camp of Israel, and his joining 
in the worship of the true God, is in- 
troduced in immediate connection with 
the mention of the curse ; not that it 
actually occurred at that precise time, 
but to show that he once came, and 
evinced by his conduct that he was ex- 
empted from the denunciation. This 
view of the subject we consider on the 
whole the correct one. In regard to 
Jethro and his true relation to Moses, 
see Note on Ex. 2. 18. 

2. Then Jethro took , &c. Neither 
time nor distance had alienated his af- 
fection for the husband of his daughter, 
of which he gives decisive evidence in 
undertaking the present journey. He 
does not satisfy himself with sending 
by the mouth of another his congratu- 
lations to his son-in-law, neither will he 
permit Zipper ah and her sons to go un- 
accompanied, unprotected through the 
."wilderness, but aged and infirm as he 


4 And the name of the other was 
Eliezer ; (for the God of my father, 
said he, was mine bo!}), and deliver- 
ed me from the sword of Pharaoh :) 

5 And Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law, came with his sons and his 
wife uuto Moses into the wilder- 
ness, where he encamped at f the 
mount of G od : 

fch. 3. 1,12. 

is, choses himself to be their attend- 
ant and guardian. He had undoubtedly 
heard the report of the great and glori- 
ous things which had been wrought for 
the deliverance of Israel, and though 
: as, a . M idianite he • was . not To. share : m th ' 
them in the promised land, yet as a de- 
scendant of Abraham and a wor ship per 
of 'Israel’s' God, he feels a deep interest 
in their welfare, and sympathises tvith 
them in the joy of their deliverance 

IF After he had sent her back. That 

is, from the inn or lodging-place men- 
tioned, Ex. 4. 26, where Moses’ life had 
been endangered in t he manner and foi 
the reasons thus explained. He no doubt 
foresaw that the presence of his wife 
and children would be a hindrance in- 
stead of a help in the prosecution ofhis 
mission to Pharaoh. 

3. The name of the one was Ger shorn. 
That is, stranger there ; alluding there- 
by not only to his own condition at the 
time, but designing it as a memorial 
also to his son of his condition, as a 
stranger and pilgrim on earth, as all 
his fathers were. 

4. The name of the other was Eliezer. 
That is, my God a help , as immediate- 
ly after explained.— — IT Delivered me 
from the sword of Pharaoh, The obvi- 
ous deduction from this mode of render- 
ing is, that this deliverance from the 
sword of Pharaoh is no other than his 
escape from the royal vengeance after 
slaying the Egyptian. But in this case it 
would have been more na tural. while that 
event was fresh upon his mind, to bestow 
such a commemorative name upon the 
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6 And he said unto Moses, I thy 
father-in-law Jethro am come unto 
thee, and thy wife, and her two 
sons with her. 

7 If And Moses g went out to meet 
Ms father-in-law, and did obeisance, 
and h kissed him: and they asked 

*G»*n. II. 17. & 18. 2. & 19. 1. 1 Kings 2. 
19 ii Gt*n. 29. 13. & 33. 4. 


first born, rather than upon the second; 
and as the original will as well, if not 
better, admit of it, we prefer to render 
the verb in the future, * The Lord is 
mine help and will deliver me from the 
sword of Pharaoh,’ which he had reason 
to expect would be drawn against him 
in his attempt to bring Israel out of 
bondage. It is a name which is at once 
indicative of Moses’ grateful acknow- 
ledgment of God’s past mercies and of 
his faith in his future kindness. In this 
case, the child thus named was probably 
not the one which was circumcised by 
his mother at the place, above men- 
tioned. L. K' • L ■■■:,■ ‘LA ;*v;. 

6. And he said unto Moses . Not per- 
sonally, but by messengers despatched 
before him to acquaint Moses with his 
coming. Thus in like manner by com- 
paring Mat. 8. 5 — 8, with Luke 7. 3 — 6, 
it appears that what the centurion is re- 
presented as saying to Jesus, was said 
to him by certain persons whom he had 
sent for the purpose. Accordingly the 
Gr. version of the present passage reads 
thus: ‘And it was told Moses, saying, 
Lo, Jethro thy father-in-law comethJ 
Vulg. ‘He sent word to Moses.’ 

7. Moses went out to meet his father- 
in-law. The acquaintance which we 
have already formed with Moses as- 
sures us before hand of the reception 
with which he would greet his honored 
relative. Our anticipations are realized. 
Though a prophet and a judge in Israel, 
*ie does not forget the duties that grow 
out of his relations as a man. Instead 
of waiting in state till his visitors are 
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each other of their welfare; and 
they carne into the tent. 

8 And Moses told his father-in-law 
all that the Lord had done unto 
Pharaoh, and to the Egyptians for 
Israel’s sake, and all the travail 
that had come upon them by the 
way, and how the Lord i delivered 
them. 

1 Ps. 78. 42. & SI. 7. & 306. 10. & 107. 2. 


admitted to pay their homage to the 
‘ king in Jeshurun,’ he goes forth with 
alacrity to meet them, and after the 
usual significant tokens of respect, to 
conduct them into his tent. However 
highly the providence of God may have 
advanced us in rank or authority, yet 
we are bound to give honor to whom 
honor is due, and never to look with 
disdain upon our kinsmen or others in 
an humbler sphere of life. No dignities 
conferred by God can exempt us from 
entertaining the sentiments or evincing 

the signs of natural affection. IT They 

asked each other of their welfare . Lit- 
erally, 1 they asked a man his neighbor 
of peace.’ Of this phraseology see Note 
on Gen. 29. 6. — 37. 5. ‘Even the kind 
{ H o w-do-y ou’s’ that pass be tween them, 
are taken notice of, as the expressions 
and improvements of mutual love and 
friendship.’ Henry. 

8. Moses told his father all, &c. The. 
separation of near and dear friends even 
for a few days or weeks naturally calls 
up a thousand little topics of interest 
when they meet. What then must it 
have been for two such friends, such a 
father and such a son, to meet after an 
interval of many months, during which 
events of such stupendous character had 
occurred? — events supremely interest- 
ing to them, and destined to live in 
the memory of all coming generations. 
Were ever two individuals furnished 
with such a subject of conversation ? If 
the most trifiinglnciden ts that befall a 
brother, a friend, a parent, a child, are 
full of interest to the parties concerned, 
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9 And Jethro ejoiced for all the 
goodness which he Lord had done 
io Israel, whom he had delivered 
oui of the hand of the Egyptians. 

10 And Jethro said, k Blessed be 
the Lord, who hath delivered you 
out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of Pharaoh, 


k Gen, M. 20. 2 Sam, 18. 28. Luke 1. 68. 


what must have been the emotions of 
Jethro in listening to the wondrous nar- 
rative of Moses? Yet it was for this 
object, among others, that he came, 
lie wished to learn more fully and par- 
ticularly the events of which he had 
heard in a general and indefinite report ; 
and in this conversation we may see 
a specimen of those themes which are 
most grateful to a gracious heart. They 
are well characterised by the Psalmist, 
Ps. 145,5 — 12, 4 1 will speak of the glori- 
ous honor of thy majesty, and of thy 
wondrous works. And men shall speak 
of the might of thy terrible acts: and I 
will declare thy greatness. They shall 
abundantly utter the memory of thy 
great goodness, and shall sing of thy 
righteousness. They shall speak of the 
glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy 
power ; to make known to the sons of 
men his mighty acts, and the glorious 

majesty of his kingdom.’ IT AU the 

travail that had come upon them. Heb. 
tDStSto asher met z at ham, which 
had found them. For this sense of the 
original word, viz,, the happening of 
afflictions to any one, see Note on Gen. 
44. 34. 

9. — 10. And Jethro rejoiced , &e. The 
emotions excited in Jethro’s breast by 
the narrative of Moses, soon rose above 
all personal or selfish regards, above the 
partiality of private friendship, above 
the tenderness of natural affection. IIss 
heart expands at the thought of the 
wonders wrought by the divine inter- 
position in behalf of Israel. Though a 
-Midianite, yet he is conscious of joy 
unfeigned in view of the goodness shown 


who hath delivered the people from 
under the hand of the Egyptians. 

11 Now J know that the Lord is 
I greater than all gods : m for in the 
thing wherein they dealt “proudly, 
he was above them. 


.. 12 Cliron. 2. 5. Ps. 95. 3. & 97. 9. <fe 135. 5. 
n»ch. !. 10, 16, 22. & 5. 2, 7. & 11. 8, 18. 
» 1 Sam. 2. 3. Neh. 0. 10, 16, 20. Job. 4(1. 1L 
12, Its. 3 1 . 23. & 1 1 9. 21 . Luke 1. iil. 


to a foreign people, while many of the 
Israelites themselves were murmuring 
under the sense of their privations and 
hardships. His joyful emotions, how- 
ever, arc not blind to the true source of 
the blessings which prompt them. He 
gives the glory to God, and not to Mo- 
ses or to Israel. He who is the orig- 
inating fountain of all good to his peo- 
ple is the ultimate object of their joy 
and their praise. We cannot without 
treachery to his glory and black ingrat- 
itude to his goodness stop short of him 
in our ascriptions. 

11. In the thing wherein they dealt 
proudly , &c. Heb. TIT T£& ‘ln’13 
Q.rpJ$ baddabar asher zadu alckem , in 
the thing in which they (the Egyptians) 
dealt proudly towards or against them 
( the Israelites), he was still too strong 
for them ; this last clause or something 
similar being necessary to supply the 
ellipsis. Compare Neh. 9. 30, which 
has a reference to this passage, dial. 
4 In ' the : thing wherein the Egyptians 
thought to judge Israel, in that they 
are judged.’ The pronoun ‘they’ in 
the original is somewhat indefinite in 
construction, and may be supposed to 
include largely not only all the Egypt- 
ian princes and potentates, but also the 
magicians, the courtiers, and the com 
mon people. In spite of all their e Herts 
and machinations, they were badled, 
subdued, humbled, and Israel triumph- 
antly rescued from their grasp. K like 
manner will he sooner or later show 
himself above every thing that opposes 
him or sets itself up in competition 
with him. 
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12 And Jethro, Moses’ father-in- 
law. took a burnt-offering and sac- 
rifices for God: and Aaron came, 
and all the elders of Israel to eat 


32. ' Took a burnt-offering and sacri- 
fices for God. The friendly interview 
issues in a solemn religious service, in 
which Aaron and all the elders of Is- 
rael are called to assist. By the latter 
term is to he understood sacrifices of 
peace-offerings, or cucharistic oblations, 
and of these the banquet was exclusive- 
ly composed ; for it was not lawful to 
eat of the burnt-offerings, which were 
to be consumed whole as a holocaust. 
Comp. Lev. 7. 15, with Lev. 1. 9. Hav- 
ing had communion with each other I 
in joy and thankfulness, they now con- 1 
tinue it in a feast and a sacrifice, in 1 
which it is probable, that Jethro, who i 
was priest of Midian, and a worship- 
per of the true God, officiated.. What 
could be more decorous or proper than 
that such a friendship as subsisted be- 
tween these holy men, should be conse- 
crated by an act of joint-worship ?— — 
*F To eat bread . The usual term for 
food. Yet it is reasonably supposed 
that an opportunity was afforded to 
Jethro of seeing and tasting that won- 
derful bread from heaven by which Is- 
rael was now sustained. -T Before 

God. That is, before the glory of God 
appearing in the cloud, or perhaps be- 
fore the tabernacle, which we suppose 
to have been now erected. But we need 
not, on this account, exclude the addi- 
tional sense of eating soberly, thank- 
fully, m the fear and to the glory, of 
God. This they no doubt did, and from 
the whole incident wc gather an example 
well worthy of imitation. Let those who 
snjoy the delight of a happy meeting, 
again to mingle the sympathies of friend- 
ship and domestic affection, after a 
Season of separation, not fail, while ac- 
knowledging the goodness of God, to 
offer up their united tribute of thanks- 
giving to the Author of all their mercies. 
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bread with Moses’ father-in-law 
° before God. 

13 11 And it came to pass on the 

° Deut. 12, 7. 1 Ohron. 21). 22. 1 Cor. iff 

___ 

33. And it came to jpass on the mor- 
row , &c. Due attention having been 
paid to the rites of hospitality, the dic- 
tates of friendship, and the demands of 
filial duty, Moses re-enters next day 
upon the discharge of bis public func- 
tions as lawgiver and judge. Although 
the presence of his father, and the re- 
cent arrival of his wife and children, 
would seem to have given him a good 
pretence for at least a short respite from 
his judicial labors, yet he resumed his 
task the very next day after their com- 
ing, as if acting under the full force of 
the conviction that ceremonious atten- 
tions must give place to necessary busi- 
ness. And this, as a general rule, is 
no doubt correct. The time, the talents, 
of the minister of God, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil, are not his own, they 
belong to his fellow men ; and if the 
burdens of such stations were duly con- 
sidered, they would be much scldomer 
looked at with envy than they now'' are. 
The honors and emoluments are often 
wishfully eyed/ while the thousand 
sacrifices of ease, of inclination, of 
heal th , of pr i vate at tachrnen t , are en» 
tirely overlooked. The anxious days, 
the sleepless nights, the painful toils 
the causeless disaffection, the open odi- 
| urn, the secret aspersions, which one’s 
official conduct incurs, are not taken 
into the account. Many would no doubt 
be eager to be Moses, sitting on high 
and judging the people j but who would 
be Moses, oppressed and worn down by 
the burden of the multitude thronged 
around him 4 from the morning unto the 
evening’ ? The narrative makes it plain 
that Moses did not spare himself the 
most onerous duties of his station. In 
| so vast an assembly it is easy to con- 
ceive that the controversies and matters 
of reference would be very i timorous, 
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morrow, that Moses sat to judge 
the people : and the people stood 
by Moses from the morning itu to 
the evening. 

14 And when Moses’ father-in-law 
sa w all that he did to the people, he 
said, "What is this thing that thou 
doest to the people ? Why sit test 
thou thyself alone, and all the peo- 
ple stand by thee from morning 
unto even ? 

1 5 And Moses said unto his father- 
n-law, Because p the people come 
unto me to inquire of God : 

P Lev. 54. 12. Numb. 15. 34. 


16 "When they have <i a matter 
they come unto me, and I judge 
between one and another, and I do 
r make them know the statutes of 
God, and his laws. 

17 And Moses’ father-in-law said 
unto him, The thing that thou 
doest is not good. 

IS Thou wilt surely wear away, 
both thou, and this people that is 
with thee : for this thing is too 
heavy for thee ; » thou art'not able 
to perform it thyself alone. 

q eh. .23. 7. &2L 34 Deut.. IT. 8. 2 Sam. 35. 
3. Job. 31. 13. Acts 18. 15. 1 Cor. b. L 
24. 15. Numb. 15. 35. & 27. fi, <&c. & 3f». tf, 7, 
8, 9. s Numb. 13. 1-i. 17. Deut. I. 9, 32. 


and as the appeal was directly to Mo- our translation 4 to inquire of/ Gr. 
ses, as the organ of God, it would he EKtyryicnu kpunv trapa tm Beov, to seek 
inevitable that the load of responsibility judgment of God. Glial. £ To seek doc 
and toil should be almost too great for trine from the face of the Lord.’ 


human endurance. Jethro accordingly, 
observing the weighty and fatiguing 
cares which thus devolved upon his son- 


16. When they have a matter . Heb. 
HI tflj rrm H ki yihyeh iahcm da - 
bar, when there is to them a. word. On 


in-law, was convinced that his physical this phraseology see Note on Gen. 15. 1. 
powers would soon sink under such a Gr. avriXoyta, a controversy , as also in 

burden, and ventured to expostulate Ex. 24. 14. Deut. 1. 12. IT Between 

with him in regard to it. The reply of one and another. Heb. ytfi' EPS* *y»n 
Moses shows how anxious he was to do .TTI3H bin ish u-btn red ha, between a 
his duty, and make himself the servant man and between his fellow; a frequent 
of all, notwithstanding the unworthy Hebrew idiom. IT I do make them 


returns which he often met with at their know 
hands. He tells him that he found it 
necessary to perform this arduous ser- con hi 


know. Heb. hodati. Gr. jro)i- 

avTiivc, I instr uct them ; a version 
confirmed by comparing 1 Cor. 2. 16, 


vice, because the people wished, through £ Who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
him, to ascertain the will of God, as the that he may instruct (m<y : 3i0aasi) him,* 


supreme authority in their concerns 


I with Is. 40. 13, £ Who hath directed the 


IT Come unto me to inquire of God. Spirit of the Lord, or being his conn- 
Heb. EiVip lidrosh Elohim, to seller hath taught him (Heb. 

seek God . That is, to inquire of me yodienu, hath made him know . Gr. 
what is the mind* and will of God, in Gvfhpa avroi< } instructeth him. 
whose name and authority I both speak IS. Thou unit surely wear away. Hob. 
and act. The original implies, jiow- JtttTi naboltibbol; a. simi l ; t.ude drawn 
ever, more than a bare Peeking.* It is from the leaf of a tree, winch withers 
applied to an anxious, studious, careful for want of moisture. In. like manner 
quest, as in consulting an oracle. It is the corroding care growing out of such 
to seek any thing, or apply to any per- a charge on the part of ..Moses would 
son with earnest and affectionate inter- soon exhaust the vital powers; as Mo* 
eat; and therefore is not improperly, ses himself in effect afterward tuknow 
ihdiigh still inadequately rendered in ledges, Deut. 1 . 9, 12. The advh;e given 
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19 Hearken now unto my voice, X 
will .give thee counsel, and t God 
shall be with thee: .Be thou « for 
the people to God-ward, that thou 
mayest * bring the causes unto God : 

20 And thou shalt y teach them 
ordinances and laws, and shalt 
shew them z the way wherein they 
must walk, and a the work that 
they must do. 

21 Moreover, thou shalt provide 
out of all the people, b able men, 

t ch. 3. 12. u ch.4. 16. & 20. 19. Deuf. 5. 
5. Numb. 27. 5. y Dent. 4. 1, 5, & 6. 1. 
& 6. 1, &.<& 7. 11. & IV. m, 8. a'Deut. 1. 18. 
b ver. 93 Deal. 1. 13. 10. & 16. 18. 2 Ohron. 
19. 5. — 10. Acts 3. 6. 

: by Jethro, in its whole tenor, and the 
manner of it, is a fine illustration of his 
.'Character. 1 1 shows him to have been a 
:verylnielligent,wise, conscientious* and 
modest man ; one of sound discretion, 
yet not disposed to dictate ; and espe- 
cially careful to have the will of God 
ascertained, even if it should be found 
to run counter to his judgment. 

19, I U'ill give thee counsel, and God 
shall be with thee. That is, by follow- 
ing my counsel you may anticipate the 
divine blessing. Chal. ; The Word of 

the Lord shall be for thy help.* - 

IT Be thou for the people to God-ward. 
Chal. c Be thou inquiring doctrine from 

before tho Lord. 7 IT That thou may- 

est bring the. causes unto God. Act thou 
as mediator and interpreter with God, 
bringing tin* causes of the people before 
him, and in turn also reporting ‘ the 
ordinances and laws 7 which constitute 
his decisions in the matters referred to 
him. The two verses, 19, 20, declare 
the twofold office which he was to sus- 
tain viz. that of advocate in behalf of 
the people, and interpreter on the part 
of God. . AVAvAdf 

21 . Provide out of all the people able 
men. Hob. Jj'TI an she hay if men 

of : might or force ; i. e. men of vigor- 
ous, active, energetic character. See 
the import of the phrase explained, 
Von. I 20 


such as cfear God, * men of truth, 
e hating covetousness ; and place 
such over them to be rulers of 
thousands, and rulers of hundreds, 
rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens : 

22 And let them judge the people 
fat all seasons: g and it shall be, 
that every great matter they shall 
bring unto thee, but every small 
matter they shall judge : so shall 
it be easier for thyself, and h they 
shall bear the burden with thee. 

c Gen. 42. 18. 2 Sam. 23. 3. 2 Chron 19. 
9. Kzek. 18. 8. « Dent 16. 19. i vcr. 20. 
S ver. 26. Lev. 24. 11. Numb. 15. 33. & 27. 
2. & 36, 1. Deut. 1. 17 & 17. 8. * Numb 
11.17. 

Gen. 47. 6, where it is rendered ‘men of 
activity, 7 while in 1 Chron. 26. 6, it is 
rendered ‘mighty men of valor. 7 The 
leading sense is that of men of strong 
character, active, efficient men, possess- 
ing the qualities which in modem times 
we assign to those who are emphati- 
cally termed good business men. This 
was the first requisite. The second was 
that they should be men fearing God ; 
that is, conscientious, pious, religious 
men; men deeply impressed with the 
conviction that .there is a God above 
them, whose eye is upon them, to whom 
they are accountable, and by whose 
judgment their own will finally be tri- 
ed; men who dare not do a base, mean, 
or unjust tiling, whatever the tempta- 
tion, or however secretly it might be 
done, because they are controlled by a 
holy awe of heaven. The next qualifi- 
cation insisted on is, that they should be 
men of truth ; men whose word could 
be implicitly relied upon, men of ap- 
proved fidelity, who would on no ac- 
count utter a falsehood, or betray a 
trust. This is well explained in the 
Hebrew Canons ; ‘Men of truth are such 
as follow after rectitude for Us own 
sake, who out of their own minds love 
the truth, and hate violent wrong, and 
flee from every kind of injustice. 7 Final- 
ly, they were to be men hating covet * 
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23 If thou shalt do this thing, and 
G-od command thee so, then thou 
shalt be * able to endure, and all 
this people shall also go to k their 
place in peace. 

24 So Moses hearkened to the 

i ver. IS. fc Gen. 18. S3. & 30. 25. ch. 1G.29. 
2 Sam. 19. 39. 


ousness 

by a noble and generous contempt of 
worldly wealth, not only not seeking 
bribes, or aiming to enrich, themselves, 
but cherishing a positive abhorrence of 
any such corruption. He only is fit to 
be a magistrate, who hlespiseth the gain 
of oppression, and shuketh his hands 
from the holding of bribes.’ Is. 33. 15. 
Men of this character were to be select- 
ed, and placed over the people in regu- 
lar subordination, so that each ruler of 
ten should be under the ruler of fifty, 
and so on, very much according to the 
order usually established in an army. 
These were to administer justice to the 
people in all smaller matters, while 
such as were of more importance were 
to be submitted to Moses as the ulti- 
mate appeal, 

23. J [f thou shalt do this thing , and 
God shall command thee so. An entire 
freedom from the spirit of dictation 
and a tone of the most exemplary and 
amiable self-distrust, is apparent ir> 
those words. Knowing that Moses bad 
a better counsellor than he was, he 
gives his advice under correction, like a 
modest and pious man, who knows that 
all human counsel is to be ghen and 
received with an humble submission to 
the word and providence of God. He 
would have his suggestions followed 
only so far as they met with the appro- 
bation of him who is 1 excellent in coun- 
sel and mighty in operation,’ and in- 
finite in both. *JF Then shalt thou be 

able to stand. Heb, HteS/ mid*' yakolta 
timody thou shalt be able to stand ; i. e 
lo continue, to hold out ; a phraseology 
stronglj confirmatory of the sense at- 
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voice of his father-in-law, and did 
all that he had said. 

2o And 1 Moses chose able men 
out of all Israel, and made them 
heads over the people, rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, ru- 
lers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 

1 Dent. 1. 15. Acts G. 5. 


tributed to the passage Ex. 9. Hi, on 

which see Note. IT Go to their place 

in peace. That is, either to the land of 
promise whither they are travelling ; 
or, shall return home in peace from the 
place of judicature, having obtained a 
speedy adjustment of their difficulties. 
Thus a man’s house or home is called 
his place , .Tudg. 7. 7, ‘And let all the 
other people go every man unto his 
place;' i. e, to his home, his place of 
residence. Judg. 9. 55, ‘Ami when the 
men of Israel saw that Abimeleeh was 
dead, they departed every man unto his 
placeS 

24, 25. So Moses hearkened , &c. The 
advice which was so discreetly an4 
kindly given, was candidly and courte- 
ously received, A man of a different 
spirit would perhaps have rejected the 
counsel thus tendered by a stranger. 
But Moses v'as above all the selfish 
littleness which would have prompted 
such a treatment of Jethro’s sugges- 
tions, and he hesitated not, on consider- 
ing its reasonableness, to adopt the plan 
proposed. The great Jehovah did not 
disdain to permit lus prophet to be 
taught by the wisdom and intelligence 
of a good man, though he was not of 
the commonwealth of Israel. It is not 
a little remarkable that the very first 
rudiments of the Jewish polity were 
thus suggested by a stranger and a 
Midianite. The ruler of* Israel accord- 
ingly proceeded to make choice of able 
men for this purpose. But we are not 
to understand by the language employ- 
ed, that he did this alone. 4 Moses 
chose,’ i. e. be oversaw or superintended 
the choosing ; for the election was ua- 
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20 And they n* judged the people 
at all seasons:, the “hard causes 
they brought unto Mosses, but every 
small matter they judged them- 
selves.:-,. b:.-'/-;'' -/v-: 

27 f And Moses let his father-in- 
law depart : and 0 he went his way 
into his own land. 

m ver. ‘22. n Job 29. 10. ° Numb. 10. 29,30. 

doubtedly the act of the people. Deut. 
1. 9, 13, 4 And I spake unto you at that 
time, saying, I am not able to bear you 
myself alone — take you wise men, and 
derstanding, and known among your 
tribes, and I will make them rulers over 
* you.' In like maimer the deacons of 
the primitive church, Acts, 6. 3, were 
chosen by the people, and finally in- 
ducted into office by the apostles.! 
So also Acts, 14. 23, ‘And when they j 
had ordained them elders in every 
church i. e. when they had, in con- 
junction with the people, and in the 
capacity of superintendents, seen to the 
appointment, of elders j for the original | 
word will not, without violence, admit 
of being construed as expressing the act 
of the apostles in contradistinction from 
that of the people. 

26. Judged the people at all seasons. 
That is, at all times, except when they 
were forbidden by some paramount law- 
requiring their attendance upon the serv- 
ices of public worship. 

27. And Moses let his father-in-law 
depart. Heh. n^w* 1 yeshallah , dismiss- 
ed , sent away. That is, with the formal- 
ities usual on taking leave of an honored 
guest; such as accompanying him to 
some distance with more or less of an 
escort, and invoking blessings on his 
head. Comp. Note on Gen. 12. 20. The 
visit must have formed an important 
era in Jethro’s life, and though we know 
of no particular authority for the state- 
ment of the Chaldee version, that he 
returned to make proselytes of his chil- 
dren, and of the people of his land, yet 
nodring would be more natural than 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

I N the third month, when the 
- children of Israel were gone 
forth out of the land of Egypt, the 
same day a came they into the 
wilderness of Sinai. 

a Numb. 33. 15. 


that he should endeavor to impart tt 
others the deep religious impressions 
which had doubtless been made upon 
his own mind. From Num. 10. 20, it 
would appear that his son liobab, who 
probably came with him to the camp, 
remained with Moses in compliance 
with his request. See Note in loc. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

1. In the third month. Heb, ’D'llta 
bahodesh hashskclishi, in thi 
third new {moon)', as the term proper 
ly signifies, by which is to be under- 
stood, according to Jewish usage, the 
first day of the month, although for 
the sake of greater explicitness the 
phrase, ‘ the same day/ is added, mean- 
ing the first day of the month. This 
was just forty-five days after their de- 
parture from Egypt ; for adding sixteen 
days of the first month to twenty-nine 
of the second, the result is forty-five. 
To these we must add the day on which 
Moses went up to God, v. 3, the next 
day after when he returned their answer 
to God, v. 7, S, and the three days more 
mentioned, v. 10, II, which form alto- 
gether just fifty days from the pass- 
over to the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai. Hence the feast which was kept 
in aftertimes to celebrate this event was 
called Pentecost , or the fiftieth day. And 
it was at this very feast that the Holy 
Ghost was given to the Apostles, Acts, 
2. 1—4, to enable them to communicate 
to all mankind the new covenant of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Such a 
striking coincidence of times and rea- 
sons is peculiarly worthy of note. 
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2 For they were departed from ' 
kRephidim, and were come to the 
desert of Sinai, and had pitched in 
'V;- , b ch. 17. 1, 8. 

2. They — were come to the desert of 
Sinai , &c. Having now followed the. 
children of Israel through their desert- 
wanderings, to the spot, which was se- 
lected by God himself as the scene of 
the most signal transaction recorded in 
all their history, it becomes important 
to ascertain as accurately as possible 
the general features of a locality dis- 
tinguished as no other region of the 
earth has ever been. The peninsula of 
Sinai, lying between the two northern 
arms of the Red Sea, was chosen as the 
theatre of that scene of grandeur which 
the Israelites were now called to wit- 
ness, and in our remarks on the ensuing 
chapter we have suggested some of the 
reasons which may be supposed to have 
dictated this choice. As might natur- 
ally be expected from the character of 
the events that have occurred there, the 
region of Sinai has been for many centu- 
ries a favorite place of pilgrimage for 
curious and pious tourists. In modern 
times, in consequence of the advances 
of civilization and the comparative ease 
of access, the tide of travel has set still 
more strongly in that direction, and a 
large amount of new and important geo- 
graphical information has been the re- 
sult. Still we cannot say that much 
has been done to render this information 
applicable to the exact elucidation of 
the Scripture narrative. Several import- 
ant points are, perhaps unavoidably, un- 
settled ; and among these is the identity 
of the mountain itself upon which tire 
law- was delivered. This renders it some- 
what difficult to determine the precise 
tract which is to be understood by the 
c wilderness of Sinai,’ although there can 
. be no great error in supposing it to be suf- 
ficiently extensive to embrace the range 
or cluster of mountains familiarly known 
under the title of ‘Sinai* or Hloreb. 5 But 


the wilderness: and there Israel 
camped before « the mount. 

c ch. 3. 1, 12, 


that the reader may be able to judge for 
himself on this point, we shall so far 
avail ourselves of the results of modern 
researches in the peninsula of Sinai, as 
to embody a brief description of the re- 
gion in which the events of the present 
and succeeding chapter occurred. 

The breadth of the peninsula of Sinai 
is intersected by a chain of mountains 
called f El Till,’ which run from east to 
west, and cut off a triangular portion 
of the peninsula on the south, in the 
very centre of which occurs the elevated 
group of mountains where the Sinai of 
the Bible is to be sought. This moun- 
tainous region, with its various valleys 
and ravines of different dimensions, may 
be described as being comprehended 
within a diameter of about forty miles. 
Its general aspect is singularly wild and 
dreary, being composed almost entirely 
of naked rocks and craggy precipices, 
interspersed with narrow sandy defiles, 
which from being seldom refreshed with 
rain are almost entirely destitute of 
vegetation. Fountains and springs of 
water are found only in the upper re- 
gions of the group, on which account 
they are the place of refuge of all the 
Bedouins, when the low country is 
parched up. From all accounts it is 
difficult to imagine a scene more deso- 
late and terrific than that which consti- 
tutes this range. A recent traveller (Sir 
F. Henniker) describes it as a sea of de- 
solation. would seem/ says he, 
if Arabia Petrosa had once been an ocean, 
of lava, and while its waves were run- 
ning mountains high, it was commanded 
suddenly to stand still V Nothing is to 
be seen but large peaks and crags of 
naked granite, composing, as far as the 
eye can reach, a wilderness cf shaggy 
rocks and valleys bare of verd ire. Mr 
Stephens, an American travel er, in his 
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‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrosa. and the Holy Land,’ thus graph- 
ical ly describes his approach to the re- 
gion in question : — ‘Qur road now ■■ lay. 
...between., wild and rugged mountains, 
and the valley itself was stony, broken, 
and gullied by the washing of the winter 
torrents; and a few straggling thorn- 
bushes were all that grew in that region 
of desolation. I had remarked for some 
time, and every moment impressed it 
more and more forcibly upon my mind, 
that every thing around me seemed old 
and in decay: the valley was barren J 
and devastated by torrents ; the rocks 
were rout ; the mountains cracked, brok- 
er^ and crumbling into thousands of 
pieces; and we encamped at night be- 
tween rocks which seemed to have been 
torn asunder by some violent corivul- j 
sion, where the stones had washed down j 
into the valley , and the drifted sand al- 
most choked the passage. At every j 
step the scene became more solemn and j 
impressive. The mountains became j 
more and more striking, venerable, and j 
interesting. Not a shrub or blade of j 
jrass grew on their naked sides, de- 
formed with gaps and fissures ; and they 
looked as if by a slight jar or shake they 
would crumble into millions of pieces. 
It is impossible to describe correctly 
the singularly interesting appearance of 
these mountains. Age, hoary and ven- 
erable, is the predominant character. 
They looked as if their great Creator 
had, made them higher than they are, 
and their summits, worn and weakened 
by the action of the elements for thou- 
sands of years, had cracked and fallen. 
The last was by far the most interest- 
ing day of my journey to Mount Sinai. 
We were moving along a broad valley , 
bounded by ranges of lofty and crumb- 
ling mountains, forming an immense 
rocky rampart on each side of us. The 
whole day we were moving between pa- 
rallel ranges of mountains, receding in 
some places, and then again contract- 
ing, and about mid-day entered a nar- 
20 * 


row and ragged defile, bounded on each 
side with precipitous granite rocks more 
than a thousand feet high. We entered 
at the very bottom of this defile, moving 
for a time along the dry bed of a torreht, 
now obstructed with sand and stones, 
the rocks on. every side shivered and 
torn, and the whole scene wild to sub- 
limity. Our camels stumbled among 
the rocky fragments to such a degree 
that we dismounted, and passed through 
the wild defile on foot. At the other 
end we came suddenly upon a plain ta- 
ble of ground, and before us towered in 
awful grandeur, so huge and dark that 
it seemed close to us, and barring all 
further progress, the end of my pil- 
grimage- — the holy mountain of Sinai. 
Among all the stupendous works of 
nature, not a place can be selected more 
fitted for the exhibition of Almighty 
power. I have stood upon the summit 
of the giant Etna, and looked over the 
clouds floating beneath it j upon the bold 
scenery of Sicily, and the distant moun- 
tains of Calabria ; upon the top of Ve- 
suvius, and looked down upon the waves 
of lava, and the ruined and hall-recov- 
ered cities at its foot ; but they are no- 
thing compared with the terrific soli- 
tudes and bleak majesty of Sinai. An 
observing traveller has well called it a 
perfect sea of desolation. Not a tree, 
or shrub, or blade of grass is to be seen 
upon the bare and rugged sides of innu- 
merable mountains, heaving their naked 
summits to the skies ; while the crumb- 
ling masses of granite all around, and 
the distant view of the Syrian desert, 
with its boundless waste of sands, form 
the wildest and most dreary, the most 
terrific and desolate picture that imagin- 
ation can conceived Came, an English 
traveller, speaking of this district, says, 
‘From the summit of Sinai you see only 
innumerable ranges of rocky mountains 
One generally places, in imagination, 
around Sinai, extensive plains or sandy 
deserts, where the camp of the hosts 
was placed ; where the families of Is- 
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rael stood at the doors of their tents, [ 
and the line was drawn round the moun- 
tain , which no one might break through 
on pain of death. But it is not thus. 
Save the valley by which we approach- 
ed Sinai, about half a mile wide and a 
few miles in length, and a sjnall plain 
ire afterwards passed through , with a 
rocky hill in the middle , there appear 
to be few open places round the mount. 
We did not, however, examine it on all 
sides. On putting the question to the 
superior of the convent, where he imag- 
ined the Israelites stood: Everywhere, 
he replied, waving his hands about, — 
in the ravines, the valleys, as well as 
the plains.’ 

The two most elevated and conspicu- 
ous summits of this peninsular group 
adjoin each other, and are respectively 
distinguished by the names of Djebei 
Katerin (Mount St. Catherine) and Dje- 
bei Mousa (Mount Moses) ; the former 
being for the most port locally identified 
with the IJoreb of Scripture, and the 
latter with Sinai. Both terminate in a 
sharp peak, the planes of which do not 
exceed fifty or sixty paces in circum- 
ference. The former is the higher of 
the two, and its summit commands a 
very extensive prospect of the adjacent 
country, — the two arms of the lied Sea, 
a part of Egypt, and, northward, to 
within a few days’ journey of Jerusa- 
lem. There is, however, very great 
confusion arising from the application 
of the ancient names * Sinai’ and 4 Ho- 
reb’ to these several summits. As both 
these appellations are practically un- 
known to the present inhabitants of the 
country, it has been left in great meas- 
ure to the judgment or fancy of indi- 
vidual travellers to make the applica- 
tion. Professor Robinson, for instance, 
supposes a third sfill lower eminence 
in the same vicinity to be the true Ho- 
reb; while the Editors of the i Modern 
. Traveller,’ and the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ 
contend for Mount Serbal, several miles 
distant as the genuine Mount Sinai. 


[B. 0. 149 . 

1 No doubt a great portion of the diffi- 
cully on this head has been occasioned 
by the manner in which the Scriptures 
employ these names, viz. as if they 
were wholly convertible with each other, 
On this point we cannot but agree with 
the arguments and the conclusions of 
the last mentioned writers, of whom the 
latter speaks thus; — On some passages 
of the Pentateuch the law is described 
as having been delivered from Mount 
Horeb, and in others from Mount Sinai, 
and this is one of the apparent contra* 
dictions, of which scepticism has avail- 
ed itself to throw doubt on the verity 
of the narrative, or at least to question 
that the books in which these seeming 
discrepancies occur were written by the 
same person. The answer to this has 
been by a reference to Mounts Catherine 
and Moses, as distinct but adjoining 
peaks of the same range of mountains $ 
and we have no doubt but that it was 
this view of the subject which occa- 
sioned the summits which now pass for 
Sinai and Horeb to obtain the distitic- 
tion they now bear. But it does not 
appear to us how this answers tile ob- 
jection we have stated* 'because 1 If Bindf;' 
and Horeb are only distinct summits : of 
the same range, how could the same 
transaction take place in both at once, 
any more than if they were perfectly 
distinct mountains ? From a careful ex- 
amination of the various passages in 
which the names of ‘Horeb’ and ‘Sinai’ 
occur, we think it might be easy to 
show that these names are different de- 
nominations of the same mountain. But 
it seems to us that it is susceptible of 
being still more distinctly shown that 
‘Horeb’ is the name of the whole moun- 
tainous region generally, while ‘Sinai’ 
is the name of the particular summit. 
H appears to us that Honb is usually: 
spoken of as a region, the common form 
of expression being generally ‘in Horeb,’ 
and that where spoken of as a moun- 
tain, it is in the same general way as 
I when we *peak of Mount Caucasus, 
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meaning thereby an extensive range of 
mountains. lint ‘ Sinai’ is usually spoken 
o(‘us a distinct mountain ; ‘on,* or ‘upon 
: Sinai,’ being the most, common mode of 
expression, as we should speak of a 
particular mountain or peak in a moun- 
tainous or any other region. We believe 
there is no instance in which the name 
of iioreb occurs so as to convey the 
idea of ascent, descent, or standing upon 
it as a mountain, whereas this is invari- 
ably the idea with w hick the name of 
Sinai is associated, it is true that there 
are two passages which appear to mili- 
tate against this view, but when care- 
bully considered, they do in fact con- 
firm it. Thus .in Ex. 3. 1, ‘Moses... 
came to the mountain of God, even to 
Iioreb and in 1 Kings, 19. 8, Elijah 
goes ‘unto Hareb, the mount of God,’ 
In both these places it would be most 
obvious to understand that Iioreb de- 
notes the whole, and the ‘mount of God’ 
the part ; which will be the more evi- 
dent when it is recollected that the term 
‘mount of God’ would be no distinction 
at all, unless the region were also men- 
tioned ; because this distinction is not 
peculiar to the mountain on which the 
law was delivered. The reader who 
wishes to verify the view we have taken, 
will moreover iind further continuation 
by observing that actions are mentioned 
as having been done ‘in Horeb,’ which 
were certainly not dune on any particu- 
lar mountain, but in the surrounding 
valleys or plains. Thus the Israelites 
are said to have ‘made a calf in Horeb,’ 
(Ps. IOC. 19 ) — certainly not in a moun- 
tain, but in the wilderness of Sinai while 
Moses was iu the mountain. The rock 
smitten by Moses for water is called 
the 4 rock in Horeb’ (Ex. 17. 6), which 
according to the view we take, is com- 
jUtibie with the situ it ion we have indi- 
cited fur Rophidim J whereas those who 
regu’d Horeb as a particular mountain, 
and determine that mountain to be 
JDjebel Kalerin, have been necessarily 
obliged to fix the smitten rock in a 


wholly unsuitable situation, in the nar- 
row valley of El Ledja at the fort of 
that peak. It also deserves to be no- 
ticed, that Josephus docs not mention 
any mount called Horeb. Me speaks 
exclusively of Mount Sinai, and after 
noticing the transactions at Rephidim, 
says that, on leaving that station, the 
Israelites went on gradually till they 
came to Sinai.’ The writer having thus 
adjusted the relation to each other of 
the terms ‘Horeb’ and ‘Sinai,’ proceeds 
to adduce a variety of reasons to show 
that Mount Serbal, and not Mount Mo- 
ses, prefers the strongest claims to be- 
ing the place to which God descended 
a t the giving of the Law. We must re- 
fer the reader to the pages of the Pic- 
torial Bible for a very elaborate can- 
vassing of the respective claims of these 
two localities. The principal difficulty 
in regard to the present Mount Sinai, is 
the want of sufficient space for the en- 
camping of so large a host as that of 
Israel, and the impossibility of its sum- 
mit, or that of Mount St. Catherine, be- 
ing seen by all the people at the same 
time. Mount Serbal, on the other hand, 
he asserts, fully meets the idea which 
the reader of the Scripture is naturally 
led to entertain of Sinai, as a de tucked 
mountain, or rather cluster of moun- 
tains, with ample open ground around 
the base in which the host might en- 
camp. Some of the val lies also about 
Mount Serbal are fertile ami well-wa- 
tered ; whereas at the other point it 
would seem to have been scarcely pos- 
sible to procure sufficient forage for 
their cattle. Another argument is drawn 
by the writer from the alleged identity 
of Mount Serbal and Mount Paran, 
mentioned in Habakkuk. The valley 
or wady at the base of Mount Serbal 
is still called ‘Karan,’ and as p and J 
are letters constantly interchanged iu 
the oriental tongues, the inference, he 
contends, is vvliol y legitimate that Pa- 
ran and Faran indicate the same local- 
ity, and that this is no other than Mount 
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3 And <* Moves went up unto God, 

___ £cinj20 21. _Aots T. 38 

Serbal. On the whole, however, we 
incline to adhere to the more established 
opinion, which assigns the region of 
Djebtd Katerin and Mousa as tlie scene 
of the great event in question, and the 
following extract from Prof. Robinson’s 
account of his visit to the spot in 1S3S, 
will go to lessen very considerably the 
objection founded upon the limited space 
for encampment : — ‘We approached the 
central granite mountains of Sinai, not 
by the more usual and easy route of 
Wady Shekh, which winds around and 
enters from the Rust; but following a 
succession of Wadys we crossed Wady 
Shekh and entered the higher granite 
formation by a shorter route, directly 
from the N. N. W. through a steep, 
rocky, arid difficult pa* s* between rug- 
ged, blackened cliffs, S00 to 1000 feet 
high. Approaching in this direction, 
we w ere surprised and delighted, to find 
ourselves, after two hours, crossing the j 
whole length of a fine plain ; from the j 
southern end of which that part of Sinai j 
■ notv called Horeb rises perpendicularly ] 
in dark and frowning majesty. This 
plain is over two miles in length, and 
nearly t wo- 1 h ird s of a mile broad, 
sprinkled with tufts of herbs and shrubs, 
like the Wadys of the desert. It is 
wholly enclosed by dark granite moun- 
tains,— •stern, naked, splintered peaks 
and ridges, from 1000 to 1500 feet high. 
On the east of Horeb a deep and very 
narrow valley runs in like a cleft, as if 
in continuation of the S. E. corner of 
the plain. In this stands the convent, 
at the distance of a mile from the plain; 
and the deep verdure of its fruit-trees 
and cypresses is seen as the traveller 
approaches, — an oasis of beauty amid 
scenes of the sternest desolation. On 
the west of Horeb, there runs up a simi- 
lar valley, parallel to the former. It 
xs called El-Leja, and in it stands the 
deserted convent El-Erbayin, with a 
garden of olive and other fruit-trees, not 


and the Loan e called unto him out 

e<;h. 3. 4, 

visible from the plain. The name Sinai 
is at present applied, generally, to the 
lolly ridge ; running' from M . 'N. ' W.Tof ' ' 
S. S. E. between the two narrow valleys';; / 
: just described. The northern part, or 
j lower summit, is the present Horeb, 

! overlooking the plain. About two and 
a half or three miles south of this, 
the ridge rises and ends in a higher 
point ; this is the present summit of Si- 
nai , the Jebel Musa of the Arabs; 
which however is not visible from any 
part of the plain. West, or rather 
W. S. W. of the valley El-Leja, is the 
still higher ridge and summit of Mount 
St. Catharine. The plain above men- 
tioned is in all probability the spot, 
where the congregation of Israel Were 
assembled to receive the law ; and the 
mountain impending over it, the present 
Horeb, was the scene of the awful phe- 
nomena in which the law was given, 
As to the present summit of Sinai, there 
is little reason to suppose that it had 
any connection with the giving of the 
law ; and still less the higher peaks of 
St, Catharine. I know not when I have 
felt a thrill of stronger emotion, than 
when in first crossing the plain, the 
dark precipices of Horeb rising in sol- 
emn grandeur before us, l became aware 
of the entire adaptedness of the scene 
to the purposes for which it was chosen 
by the great Hebrew legislator. 1 Bib. 
Repos, for April 1839. As to the con- 
vent which is here established, and 
which, from the increasing resort, bids 
fair to become little more than a sacred 
caravanserai, affording its inmates but 
little of that holy retirement which the 
location was intended to secure, the 
reader will find a full and interesting 
account in the work above mentioned, 
by our countryman Mr. Stephens, and 
in fact, in nearly all the published lours 
of modern travellers. 

3. And Moses went up unto God. 
Heb. ffTfean P& el ha-JSlohim , to thi 
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of i h e moun ta i n , say in g, Thus sh al t 
thou say to the house of Jacob, arid 
.'.'tell tiie’children of Israel; 

4 t’Ye have seen what I did unto 

f Deal,. 29. 2, 

Elahim. That is? to the visible symbol 
of God’s presence, which had now doubt- 
less taken its station on the summit of 
the mount. Cr. et$ to opog rov Osuv, to 
the mount of God. Chal. ‘Into the pres- 
ence of the Word of the Lord.’ The 
more attentively the sacred narrative is 
scanned, the more clear is the evidence, 
that wherever interviews between God 
and Moses or other good men are men- 
tioned, there we are to understand that 
some visible manifestation of Jehovah 
'■■was "present, and that this visible phe- 
nomenon is intended to be indicated by 
the term ‘Jehovah’ or ‘God. 1 -— It will 
be noticed that the object of Moses’ 
ascending the mount on this occasion 
was simply to receive and carry back to 
the people the message contained in the 
verses immediately succeeding, which 
was a more general intimation of the 
terms on which God agreed to form the 
Israelites into a distinct and peculiar 

people. IT Thus shall thou say to the 

house of Jacob , and tell the children 
of Israel. This two twofold denomi- 
nation of the chosen people is rather 
remarkable and no doubt was intended 
to carry with it some special empha- 
sis of meaning. As the mercies con- 
ferred upon them as a people extend- 
ed back into the history of the past, it 
was perhaps designed, by the use of 
these two names, to remind them of 
their humble beginnings and their sub- 
sequent increase : to suggest to them 
that they, who were once as lowly as 
Jacob when he went to Padan-aram, 
were now grown as great as God made 
him, when he came from thence and 
was called Israel . The mention of the 
twofold appellation of their ancestor, 
would tend also to excite them to obedi- 
ence in conformity to iris example. 


the Egyptians, arm how s I bare 
you on eagles’ wings, and t rough t 
you unto myself. 

S' Dent, 33. 11. Isai. 63. 9. Rev. 29. 14. 

4. Ye have seen, &c. It is a direct 
appeal to themselves, to their own ob- 
servation and experience, for the truth 
of what is here affirmed. They could 
not disbelieve God without first disbe- 
lieving the testimony of their own 

senses. IF IIow I bare you on eagles’ 

wings ; i. e. as on eagles’ wings ; a 
similitude denoting the speed, the se- 
curity, and the tender care with which 
they were, as it were, transported from 
the house of bondage , and which is ex- 
panded in fuller sigiufieaney, Deut. 3.2, 
11,12, ‘As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, take th them, beareth 
them on her wings j so the Lord alone 
did lead him. 5 In like manner, as the 
church of Israel here fled from the 
dragon Pharaoh, as he is termed, Ezek. 
29. 3, so the Christian church in a time 
of persecution is represented, Rev. 12. 
14, as flying into the wilderness from 
the serpent or dragon, with two wings 
of a great eagle. Wings in this accep- 
tation are a symbol of protection. The 
idea of this passage is strikingly set 
forth by the prophet at a long subse- 
quent period, Is. 63. 9. ‘In all their af- 
fliction he was afflicted, and the angel 
of his presence saved them: in his love 
and in his pity he redeemed them ; and 
he bare them, and carried them all the 

days of old. 5 IT Brought you unto 

myself. Delivered you from the cruel 
bondage of Egypt, and graciously re- 
ceived you into a covenant relation to 
myself and the enjoyment of my special 
tutelary favor. This is the ultimate aim 
of all the gracious methods of Hod’s 
providence and grace, to bring us hack 
to himself, to reinstate us in his lost 
favor, to restore us to that relation in 
which alone we can be happy. Christ 
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5 Now h therefore, if ye will obey | venant, then * ye shall he a peculiai 
my -voice indeed, and keep my eo- i i, PU i t . -u. r. «. & 1 *. e, a. » m * 

32, 8, ‘i. 1 Kings S. &3, Ps. 135. 4. (I-uit. t 13 


}l Deut.. 5. 2. 


has died, ‘the just for the unjust, that 
he might: bring vs to God.’ 

5. Now therefore if ye will obey , &e. 
Having' briefly recounted the grounds of 
their obligation to him, the Most High 
now proceeds to state plainly the re- 
turns he should expect and require from 
them. This was in one word obedience 
— cordial, sincere, and unreserved obedi- 
ence to the will of their best friend and 
kindest benefactor, who could have no- 
thing in view but t heir happiness* This 
he demanded of them. On his own part, 
he promises a profusion of blessings, 
temporal, spiritual, and everlasting, of 
which the crown of all is that they 
should be an appropriation to himself. 
They should enjoy a rank of higher 
honor and tenderer endearment in his re- 
gard than any other people — a declara- 
tion, the scope of which will be more 
apparent from a closer inspection of the 

import of the particular terms. IT A 

peculiar treasure . Heb. fT23D segul V 
lah, a word of which we do not find 
the verbal root ^30 sagal in Hebrew, 
but in Chaldee it signifies to gain , to ac ■ j 
quire to one’s self, to make one’s own, to 
appropriate. Wherever the noun oc- 
curs in Hebrew it denotes a peculium, 
a possession or treasure of which the 
owner is peculiarly choice, one on which 
his heart is set, and which he neither 
shares with others nor resigns to the 
care of others. It has an obvious rela-- 
tion to the Latin word sigillum, seal , 
and is especially applied to such choice 
possessions as were secured with a seal, 
as gold, silver, jewels, precious stones, 
&c. Thus, 1 Chron. 29. 3, ‘Because I 
have set my affection to the house of 
my God, I have of mine own proper 
good (Heb. of my 0 segullah), of 
* gold and silver, which I have given/ 
&e • Thus too, Mai. 3. 17, ‘And they 


Is ;u, •11. S. <& ‘13. I. .Ier.lU.lt). Mai 3 17 
’1st 3.14. 

shall be mine, saiththe Lord of firsts 
in that day when 1 make up my jewels.' 
(Heb. my HpG segullah).’ JLCecL 2. 
S, ‘I gathered me also silver- ami gold 
and the peculiar treasure (Hp3w) of 
kings and of the provinces.’ ‘By fiiSD 
segullah say the Hebrew commenta- 
tors, ‘ is signified, that they should I e 
beloved before him, as a desirable treas- 
ure which a king delivered not into the 
hand of any of his officers, but keepeth 
it himself. And such is the case of Is- 
rael, of whom it is said, Deut. 32. 9, 
‘For the Lord’s portion is his people,’ 
Thus too, Deut. 7. 6, ‘Thou art an holy 
people unto the Lord thy God ; the Lord 
thy God hath chosen thee to be a special 
people (n> 30 ) unto himself, above all 
people that are upon the face of the 
earth.’ Ps. 135. 4, ‘For the Lord hath 
chosen Jacob unto himself, and Israel 
for his peculiar treasure lis- 

gulatho ).’ In these cases the : Greek 
rendering is mostly irepvwtps, peculiar 
precious , which occurs Tit. 2. 14, ‘That 
he might purify unto himself a peculiar 
people (Altos zcptovtrms) . zealous of good 
works,’ But in 1 Peter, 2. 9, the phrase- 
ology is a little varied, ‘But ye are a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people 
ett irr.ptiT0iri7iv) which is the Seplua- 
; gint rendering of the word ‘jewels/ 

| Mai. 3. 17. Throughout, the leading 
sense is that of select, precious , endear • 
ed; something exceedingly prized and 
sedulously preserved; and it would seem 
as if God would represent all the rest of 
the world as comparatively worthless 
lumber when viewed by the side of the 
chosen race., dial. ‘Ye shall be beloved 

before me. ; < IT For all the earth is 

mine. Or, ‘ though all the earth is 
mine.’ The sense, howevei , is essen- 
tially the same by either mode of rend* 
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treasure unto me above all people : 
for tall the earth is mine : 

(3 And ye shall he untome a 1 king- 
dom of* priests, and an holy na- 
if civ. 6. 29 Dent. 10 1 I. Job. 41.11. Fs. 24. 
1. &5i>, 12, 1 Cor. 10 26, 2s. 1 L)eut. 33. 2. :i, 
4 . 1 Fee 2. 5, 9 . Rev. i. 0. & 5. 10. «& 20.6, 
m Lev. 29. 21, 2(3. Deut. 7. 6. & 26. 10. & 
28,0. Isai. 02. 12. 1 Cor. 3. 17. lThess.5.27. 

ering. It was intended to enhance, in. 
their estimate, the greatness of the di- 
vine favor in making them the objects 
of such a selection. Being the sovereign 
and proprietor of the whole world, and 
the fulness thereof, he needed them not ; 
nor if he saw good to select any people 
was he under the least obligation, out 
of himself, to fix upon them. He might 
have taken any other nation in prefer- 
ence to them. The parallelism, Bent. 
7. 7, 8, fully confirms this sense of the, 
passage ; ‘The Lord did not set his love 
pon you, nor choose you, because ye 
were more in number than any people ; 
for ye were the fewest of all people : 
But because the Lord loved you, and 
because he would keep the oath which 
he had sworn unto your fathers, hath 
the Lord brought you out with a mighty 
hand, and redeemed you out of the house ; 
of bond-men, from the hand of Pharaoh | 
king of Egypt.* 

6. A kingdom of priests. Heb. 
tS^niD mamhketh kohanim ; which the 
Gr. renders by an inverse construction 
($aat\ttav knartv >r> , ft royal priesthood , 
the. phraseology adopted by the apostle, 

1 Pet. 2. 9. Chal. ‘ Ye shall be before me 
kings, priests, and an holy people.’ The 
true sense of the expression is perhaps 
most adequately' given Rev. 5. 10, where 
in allusion to the passage, it is said, 
‘Thou hast made us unto our God kings 
and priests ; and we shall reign on the 
earth.’ They were in fact to combine 
in their own persons the royal and the 
sacerdotal dignity, which is figuratively 
set forth in the Apocalyptic scenery by 
the elders being clothed in white robes, 
which was a badge of the priesthood, 


lion. These are the words which 
thou shall speak unto the children 
of Israel. 

7 H And Moses came and called 
for the elders of tlie people, and 
laid before their faces all these 
words which the Lord command- 
ed him. 


and at the same time having crowns 
upon their heads, which was an emblem 
of royalty. It would be impossible 
therefore to use language conveying the 
promise of higher honor, of more dis- 
tinguished prerogatives, than this. As 
the priestly order was set apart from 
the common mass of the people, and 
exclusively authorised to minister in 
holy things, so all the Israelites, com- 
pared with other nations, were to sus- 
tain this near relation to God. They 
were to be, as it were, ‘ the first-bom 
from among men,’ consecrated to God 
from the womb, like the first-born of 
| their own families. And when we add 
to this that they were all to be regarded 
at the same time as kings also, and 
none as subjects, a common wealth of 
spiritual sovereigns, what can be con 
ceived more exulted and honorary ? Yet 
such is undoubtedly the import of the 
words, which is but little heightened 
by the subsequent phrase, ‘ an holy na- 
tion i. e. a nation hallowed, set apart, 
consecrated. 

7. Moses came and called for the eld - 
ers } &c. In so immense an assembly 
of people it would be necessary for Mo- 
ses to treat with them through the me- 
dium of their elders , or the principal 
men in the several tribes. Having con- 
vened them for the purpose, he 1 laid 
before their faces,’ the message he had 
received from God, by which is meant 
that he fully explained to them what 
God had given him in charge, and sub- 
mitted it to their serious judgment whe- 
ther they would comply with the pre- 
scribed terms. The elders of court* 
propounded the woi ds to the people. 
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8 And Rail the people answered 
together, and said, All that the 
Lord hath spoken we will do. And 
Moses returned the words of the 
people unto the Lord. 

9 And the Lord said unto Moses, 

n eh. 24. 3, 7, Beat. 5. 27. & 20. 17. 


8. And alt the peop/e answered to- 
gether. Heb. “nrp ISS 1 * 1 yaanu yah - 
d&v. Gr. ancKpuBr) apndiyia&w, answered 
with one accord, as the term o/jco0»/iu&jt* 
is also rendered Acts, 2. I , and often 
elsewhere, implying rather unanimity 
of counsel than simultaneousness of act . 
It is of course to be supposed that the 
elders made known the conditions to 
the people whom they represented, and 
that they unanimously signified their 
acceptance of them, which was again 
reported by Moses through their official 
heads. Their answer discovers indeed 
a commendable promptitude in acced- 
ing to the. terms and availing themselves 
of t he proffered blessings, but the sequel 
shows that their response was given in 
a spirit of overweening self-confidence. 
They knew comparatively little of their 
own spirits, and rushed precipitately 
into the assumption of obligations, of 
the full import of which they had but 
little idea. Their conduct strikingly 
illustrates that of the convinced sinner, 
who feels the pressure of the divine 
claims upon his conscience, and fondly 
imagines that he shall have no difficulty 
in keeping the whole law. But experi- 
ence soon shows him his error, as it did 
the Israelites. 

9. Lo, I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud. ■ Heb. 1 p3>{1 beab h'eanan , in 
the thickness, or density, of the cloud. 
Gr. iv orv\o3 vE(ps\r}$ y in the pillar of 
the cloud. We know that God ordi- 
narily resided among his people and 
presided over them in the cloudy pillar. 

. pgtf as this pillar changed its aspect to 
a pillar of fire by night, so we can easily 


[B. C. 1491. 

Lo, I come unto thee ° in a thick 
cloud, p that the people may hear 
when I speak with thee, and n be- 
lieve thee forever. And Moses told 
the words of the people unto the 
Lord. 

O ver. If), ch. 20. 21. & 24. 15, 10. Deut. 4 
II, Ps. IS. 11, 12. & 97. 2. Matt. 17. 5 
P Deut. 4, 12, 36. John 12. 29, 30, <i ch. 14. 31 


imagine it to have assumed a denser 
and darker appearance on this occasion. 
As it was to be accompanied with light- 
nings and thunders, the whole scene 
would be rendered more sublime and 
awful by the increased darkness and 
density of that vast mass of cloud, tow- 
ering above the summit of the moun- 
tain, which was to be the ground of 
these fearful phenomena. Our concep- 
tions on this subject will be heightened 
by referring to the parallel language of 
the Psalmist, Ps. 18. 11, ‘He made dark- 
ness his secret place ; his pavilion round 
about him were dark waters arid thick 
clouds of the skies p i. e. not literally 
waters in their elementary state, but 
such thick dark lowering clouds as are 
generally charged with water, and emp- 
ty themselves in gushing torrents of 
rain: in allusion to which it is said, 
Job. 26. 8, ‘He bindeth up the waters in 
his thick clouds, and the cloud is not 
rent under them.’ There was perhaps 
some reference in this mode of mani- 
festation to the comparatively dark and 
obscure genius of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. Of the ancient versions the Arab, 
renders this passage, * I will manifest 
my Angel unto them in the thickness of 
clouds and the Jerus. Targ. ‘My Word 
shall be revealed unto thee in the thick 

cloud.’- — If That the people may hear 

when I speak with thee , &c. This dis- 
closes one grand purpose to be accom- 
plished by such an impressive mode of 
manifestation. The highest possible 
honor, and credence, and deference was 
to be secured to the person of Moses, 
in order that the laws and ordinances 
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10 If And the Loirn said unto Mo- 
ses, Go unto the people, and r sano 
<ilv" them to-day and to-morrow, 
and let them swash their clothes, 

'VLevv 11.." 44,45. tfebr. 10, 22.. a ver. 14. 
Geu.35. -2.' .Lev. 15,, -5.' 


which he was to introduce among the 
people in the name of God might be 
clothed with due authority. The gran- 
deur and solemnity of the scene in 
which their leader was to act such a 
conspicuous part would eminently tend 
to produce this effect. And their hear- 
ing with their own ears the voice of God 
speaking to his servant, would utterly 
cut off all future pretext for saying that 
Moses palmed upon them a system of 
laws and statutes of his own devising, 
or imposed upon their credulity in any 
way whatever. In affirming this they 
'would be witnesses against themselves. 
They had an ocular demonstration that 
the laws to which they were required to 
submit, were promulgated from the high- 
est authority in the universe, of which 
Moses was merely the ministering me- 
diator. It was not, however, merely 
from the men of that generation that 
God would exact this profound defer- 
ence to the official character of Moses, 
but it Was to be perpetuated in the line 
of their posterity to the latest days — 

{ that they may believe thee for ever/ 
not only as long as they live, but as 
long as their descendants shall live. 
Accordingly our Savior himself recog- 
nises his authority, when lie says in the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
‘They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them/ and ‘ if they believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they believe, though one rose from the 
dead. 5 

10. Go i unto the people and sanctify 
them , &e. That is, command and sec 
that they sanctify themselves, as ap- 
pears from the next clause, and. from 
v. 14. In like manner it is said that 
Job (ch. I. 5.) i Sent and sanctified his 
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11 And be ready against the third 
day: fur the third day the Latin 
t will came down in the sight of all 
| the people upon mount Sinai. 

t ver. 10, IB. ch. 31. 5. Leaf:. 33.. 2. 

sous / i. e. ordered them to sanctify 
themselves j the agent, according to 
Scripture usage, being said to do that 
which he orders or procures to be done. 
We see at once the propriety of their 
being fitted by a special preparation for 
such a solemn interview with the Most 
High as now awaited them. When but 
a friend or neighbor is expected some- 
what for malty to visit; us, the natural 
sentiment of decorum requires that our 
persons, our houses, our entertain men t, 
should be invested with an air of more 
than usual neatness, order, and style. 
How much more, when the visiter is to 
be no other than the King of Kings 
himself! They wore about to approach 
a holy God, a God of infinite purity, 
who cannot bear any unclean thing in 
his presence, and therefore they were 
to take care that no defilement was upon 
them. They were to wash their clothes 
and preserve their persons free from all 
impurity. They were even to abstain (v. 
35) from all such innocent and lawful 
gratifications as might be unfavorable 
to the utmost degree of spirituality and 
abstractedness of soul in the exercises 
before them. Not that there was any 
intrinsic virtue in mere external ablu- 
tions and abstinences ; they were to do 
gjjffs in token of their cleansing them- 
selves from all sinful pollutions. While 
they were washing their clothes they 
were to think of washing their souls by 
repentance from the sins which they 
had contracted. Comp. Gen. 35. 2. Lev. 
15, 5. 

11. The third day the Lord, will come 
down y &c. That is, will come down m 
the cloudy and fiery pillar, the symbol 
of his presence, the visible Shekinah ; 
another of the innumerable instances in 
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12 And thou shalt set bounds unto 13 There shall not a hand touch 
the people round about, saying, it, but lie shall surely be stoned oi 
Tale heed to yourselves, that ye go shot through: whether ?/ h beast 
'nm up into the uiuiuu, or luttch the or man, it shall not live : when the 
border of it: « whosoever louchelh x trumpet soundeth long, tiny shall 
the mount shall be surely put to come up to the mount." 

; death: * 

«Hebr. 12. 20. x yer. 16, ID. 


which 4 Lord' is used interchangeably the trumpet soundeth long, they shall 
with the term denoting his visible repre- come up to the mount, 5 where the phra- 
dilative. His descent was to he in seology in the original is precisely the 
sight of all the people. We infer from same, Vjai bahar, in or upon the mount. 
this that the cloudy pillar rose to a It undoubtedly signifies something more 
great height in the heavens, for we be. than merely approaching the base oi 
lieve there is no one of the several peaks the mountain, its /border’ or extreme 
of the Sinai group of mountains that foot, and conveys the idea of some de« 
could be seen from all the points where gree of ascent or climbing towards the 
a body of two millions of men must summit, 

have been encamped. Consequently, 13. There shall not an hand touch it. 
the. pillar that surmounted the summit Heb. “n to tigga bo yad , there 


must have been very lofty. 

12. Thou shalt set bounds , &c. Not- 


shall not an hand touch him. Our pres- 
ent translation evidently understands 




m 


withstanding all the grandeurs and ter- the 1 mountain 5 as the object not to be 
rors of the scene, it was on the whole touched with the hand. But that is for- 
an illustrious instance of God’s grace bidden in the clause immediately pre- 
and condescension that he was pleased ceding, and here the true sense is doubt- 
to vouchsafe to them such a signal dis- less that which is yielded by a literal 
play of himself on this occasion. Yet rendering of the original, ii* a man or 
he would have them reminded of the a beast should break through the pre- 
humble awful reverence which should scribed limits and advance towards the 
possess the minds of all those that wor- mountain, they were not to rush in after 
ship him. Every semblance of unhal- him, apprehend him, and thrust him 
lowed freedom and -"familiarity was to back, but on the contrary were to slay 
be studiously repressed. While Jeho- him on the spot by casting stones or 
vah makes himself known as a Father, shooting darts at him from a distance, 
a Protector, a Guide, a Portion, he still Such a hold intruder upon forbidden 
.would have his servants remember that ground, such a daring transgressor of 
he is £ the great and terrible God.’ 1%; an express divine precept , was to be re- 
therefore requires that they should wor- garded as so profane, execrable, and 
ship him at a respectful and reverential abominable, that they were not permit- 
. distance, as being really unworthy even ted to pollute their hands by touching 
lift up their eyes to the place which him. What a speaking commentary 

footsteps were to make glorious. upon God’s estimate of presumptuous 

ye go not up into the mount, sin!- IT When the trumpet, soundeth 

•"TO hahar f in or upon the mount, long they shall come up ,&c, Heb. ‘"pfcQ 
>rtant, if possible, to ascertain bimshok ha-yobcl , in the drawing 

Idea, as otherwise it will be out of the trumpet ; i. e. of the sound of 
determine what is meant by the trumpet. On the true import of the 
:jn;the next verse, £ when word *£3“* yobcl here rendered 4 trumpet, 
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sec "Note on Josh. 6. 4, *5. It is the 
worn applied io the soundiug of the 
I rum, cl oi jubilee , a t -rm derived m 
fact from this very root, and supposed 
to denote an instrument either made of 
Tim’s horns, or constructed in that form'. 
It. was blown as a signal for the camp 
or congregation to assemble, or to do 
something in concert. Throughout the 
rest of the context the word for ‘ trum- 
pet’ is entirely different, viz., “)EuJ sho- 
phar, for which reason some critics have 
supposed that the phrase in this place 
denotes a signal given by order of Mo- 
ses in the camp for the approach of* the 
people to the base of the mount, where- 
as in the sequel the sound of the 
shoplift r was among the supernatural 
sounds and sights that distinguished 
the august occasion. This however is 
an interpretation which cannot .well be 
reconciled with the context. Again, 
there is great uncertainty as to what is 
precisely to be understood by the sound 
of the trumpet’s being drawn out or 
prolonged; whether it signifies a grow- 
ing intensity , or a remission , softening , 
dying away, of the sound. The Gr. gives 
the latter sense, ‘When the voices, ard 
the trumpets, and the cloud are departed 
from the mountain, then shall ye go up.’ 
Thus too the Syriac, ‘When the trumpet 
shall have become silent, then it shall 
he permitted to you to go up.’ So also 
the Chal. according to Fagius* version ; 
‘When the trumpet shall be withdrawn, 
then shall they have leave to go up.’ 
Hut it is very doubtful whether this is 
correctly rendered. The original ‘TP732 
JA’l-Clw be-migad shophara signifies ac- 
cording to Cartwright, Cum protractu 
fuerlt huccina, when the ( sound of the) 
trumpet shall have been prolonged; and 
thus' substantially agrees with the He- 
brew, the root tic gad answering pre- 
cisely to madtafe , and both signi- 

fying to draw out , extend , prolong. 
, The Vulg. on the other hand adopts the 
former, Cum cceperit elangere huccina, 
when the trumpet shall begin to sound . 


A -comparison of the present passage 
with Josh. 6. 4, 5, seems rather to c<<«- 
tirm. the first of these as the genuine 
sense. Then the Israelites were com- 
manded to compass the walls of Jericho 
for six days in succession, the priests 
continually blowing the rams’ horns, 
and on the seventh 1 when they make 
a long blast with the ram’s horn (Heb. 

yipS '"pfoD, bimshok be-keren 
ha-yobel , in the draining out ft f the 
sound made) by the horn of the ram , 
&c. — ail the people shall shout.’ By 
this is probably implied that when the 
sounding shall have, been long continued , 
after they shall have heard it from day 
to day for six days, and through nearly 
the whole day on the seventh, then at 
the completion of the last circuit they 
should shout, and the walls would fall 
down. So here we are probably to un- 
derstand that when the signal blast ot 
the trumpet had been for a considerable 
time continued, they were to 4 come up 
to the mount.’ But this latter clause is 
if any thing still more difficult of ex- 
plication than the preceding. Does it 
mean the removal of the foregoing re 
striction ? It would seem that our trans 
Inters supposed it did not, but implied 
rather that at the given signal the peo- 
ple were to approach to or towards the 
mount as far as the prescribed limits 
would permit. But this view of the 
matter is not favored by the original, 
which has ‘"inn yaalu bahar, come 
up in, into , or upon the mount. The 
phrase is most evidently directly the re- 
verse of the prohibition in v. 12, £ Take 
heed to yourselves that ye go not up 
into the mount (Heb.tni2? 
nm hishshameru lakem aloth Imhar , 
beware for yourselves of going up in, 
into, or upon the mount’ Such is the 
literal rendering of the two clauses, 
and how are they t.o be reconciled ? As 
read in the letter they show a plain dis- 
crepancy, the one- permitting what the 
other forbids. Some have proposed to 
surmount the difficulty by understand- 
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14 If And Moses went down from 
the mount umo the people, and 
y saneliued the people ; and they 
washed their clothes. 

15 And he said unto the people, 
z Be ready against the third day: 
a come not at your wives. 

y ver. 10. .* ver. 1 1. a 'l Sam. 21. 4. 5. Zech. 
7.3. I Lor. 7. 5. 


ip If And It came to pass on the 
third day in the morning, that there 
[■Were b thunders and lightnings, and 
a c rhick cloud upon the mount, and 
tiie d voice of the trumpet exceed- 
ing loud; so that all the people that 
m/a in the camp trembled. 

bps. 77 . IS. Hebr. 12. IS, 10. Kev, 4. 5 . & 
S. 5. & 1 1. J9. e ver. 9. oh. 40. 34. 2 Chnm. 
5. 14. d Rev. 1. 10, & 4. 1. e H c br. 12. 21. 


lug the clause as an ironical concession ; 
as if God had intended to intimate that 
before the trumpet blast was heard they 
should be strictly charged not to over- 
pass the boundaries, but that after that 
time, and when the sound began to wax 
louder and louder, then they might 
iscerid if they pleased , if they dared; 
for then the terrors of the scene would 
be of themselves so tremendous and re- 
pulsive, that there would be no special 
need of any express veto to forbid a 
nearer approach. But such a sense 
Seems hardly consistent with the so- 
lemnity of the -scene, and we are con- 
strained on tiie whole to yield our assent 
to the import affixed to the words by the 
old versions, viz., that the limitation was 
to be annulled and the mountain freely 
ascended when the blast of the, trump- 
et and the other supernatural sounds 
had been so long drawn out and pro- 
tracted as to have become scarcely aud- 
ible, and to be dying away upon the ear. 
In other words we think that the Sept, 
rendering, though paraphrastic, gives 
tb^jtrue sense ; * When the voices, and 
the trumpets, and the cloud, are departed 
from the mountain, then shall ye go 
up/ As they were to remain encamped 
. for a year at the base of the mountain 
it might be important for them to be 
assured of the divine permission to 
ascend from time to time to its top, 

• devoutly contemplate a spot recent- 
ly hallowed by the footsteps of the glory 

16 . And it came to pate m the third 
d m* Sic- The eventful day at length 
d, the sixth vf the rrpm|}$ §ivan, 


and the fiftieth after the departure fron 
Ugypt. The morning was ushered in 
with terrible thunders and lightnings, 
and a cloud of deep lowering darkness 
resting upon the summit of the mount. 
The heavens and the earth and the ele- 
ments conspired to signalize, in the 
most impressive manner, the advent of 
the Creator and Lord of the universe to 
this part of his dominions. Nearly 
every object of grandeur and awe of 
which we can conceive, enters into the 
description. Thunder, lightning, tem- 
pest, the blackness of darkness, smoke, 
fire, earthquake, and the trumpet of 
God !. Never, in all probability, till the 
light of the last morning shall dawn, 
and the trump of the archangel shall 
peal its summons to arouse the dead, 
will such a spectacle be again witnessed 
on earth. We have only to reflect upon 
the design of this august visitation to 
be satisfied that such an apparatus of 
awful accompaniments was in the high- 
est degree appropriate and seasonable. 
A deep moral impression in regard to 
the law about to be delivered was to be 
produced. Every thing accordingly was 
so ordered as to afford the most strik- 
ing displaj of the glorious majesty of 
the Lawgiv ir, to point out the character 
of the law in its strictness and rigor, 
and its tremendous penalty, and withal 
to furnish a preintimation of the day of 
judgment, when every transgression of 
it will come into account. He jvho has 
made us, and who perfectly knows our 
frame, knows how best to suit lus dis> 
pensations to our condition. It is nc 
nmtter of surprise, therefore, that H« 
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CHAPTER XIX. 






who has an unlimited control over all 
the inlets to our sentient spirits should 
see lit, when the occasion warrants, to 
make the senses an avenue to the mind , 
and to seize the conscience or overawe 
the bean, by speaking to the eyes or the 
ears, or to both at once. Such was his 
good pleasure on the delivery of the law 
ironi Sinai ; and it is a consideration 
full of solemn import, that if God was 
truly awful in the harmless uncoiisum- 
ing lire at the bush of Horeb, and in the 
guiding and protecting pillar of cloud ; 
if he was dreadful at Sinai, coining in 
fierce and threatening flames to promul- 
gate his law ; what must he be ‘ coming 
in llaming fire to take vengeance on 
them that know not God, and obey not 
the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ !” 
If the sound of that trumpet which pro- 
claimed the approach of God to Israel’ 
was almost sufficient to kill the living 
with fear; what must be the trumpet 
which shall awake the dead? Whatever 
majesty and solemnity dislingu ished the 
giving of the Law, the whole earth shall 
‘eventually behold it exceeded in the con- 
summation of the gospel.—— 1 11 In the 
morning. Heb, *lpsn rvn3 hihyath 
habboker , in the being made to he of the 
morning; implying something peculiar 
and extraordinary in the atmospherical 
phenomena that ushered in that mem- 
orable morn. The usual phrase for £ in 
the morning 5 is “ipM hahboker , and if 
nothing more than that simple idea was 
meant, it is not easy fo account for the 
present unusual phraseology,— —V And 
there were voices and lightnings , &e, 
Heb. nip TP1 vtuyehi kohih. Thun- 
ders are undoubtedly meant, a sense 
frequently conveyed by the Heb. word 
{ voice,’ in proof of which see Note on 
Gen. 3, 8. The gloomy mass of cloud was 
unquestionably the seat of the thunders 
and lightnings which pealed and flashed 
from its bosom. And as the pillar of 
cloud was regarded as the throne of 
God, we see the pertinency of the allu- 
sion to this narrative in the mystic 
21 * 


scenery of the Apocalypse, ch. 4. 5, 

4 A rid out of the throne proceeded light* 
nings and thunderings an 1 voices/-—- 
IT The voice of the trumpet . Heb. pp 
“l £13 kol shophar t the ivh e or sound oj 
a trumpet. There is no clear authority 
in the original for the use of the jw»i«*. 
definite expression ‘ the irim^uet, 5 as jf 
in allusion to some trumpet previously 
mentioned. At the same time wo are 
not prepared to affirm, although the 
yobel and the “*i£TI! shophar wo e 
undoubtedly different, that they may not 
both refer to the same supernatural 
sounds heard on this occasion. The 
use of the term in either case may pel 
haps simply be to intimate that a sound 
was miraculously produced bearing a 
strong resemblance to that of a trumpet, 
though immeasurably louder. Perhaps 
the clangor of an unearthly trumpet was 
mingled in the din of the elements to 
deepen the conviction that the whole 
scene was preternatural. Thunder and 
lightning, and earthquake, and dark 
clouds were phenomena with which they 
were in some degree acquainted, and 
had there been nothing more, it might 
possibly have been thought, either then 
or in after ages, ^ that the spectacle wit- 
nessed was merely an extraordinary 
tempest, the effect solely of natural 
causes, though acting with unwonted 
violence. But when a sound was heard 
shrill and piercing like* the notes of a 
trumpet, but rising above the hoarse 
peals, the roaring and the crash of the 
thunder, such us was never heard be- 
ll) re in any commotion of the elements, 
and such us never could issue from an 
instrument made by human hands or 
blown by human breath, no wonder that 
the impression upon the people waster* 
rific beyond all conception. No wonder 
that the terms ( voice of th< archangel 
and trump of God 5 should have arisen 
from this incident of the dread pheno- 
mena which struck the senses of nssem 
bled Israel at the base oft he holy mount. 
It is undoubtedly from the circumstance 




uicuitmp wouiu mount qimivea greatly. 

God ; and they stood at the nether 19 And i when the voice of the 
part of the mount. trumpet sounded long, and waxed 

18 And g mount Sinai; was alto- louder and louder, **» Moses spake, 

f ether on a smoke, because the and “ God answered him by a voice. 

.ord descended upon i t h in fire : 20 And the Lord came down upon 

land the$ smoke thereof ascended mount Sinai, on the top of the 
t Dent. 4 . to. ff Deut. 4. li. & 33 . 2 . jiutg. mount : and the Lord called Moses 
5.5. Tfab;--3/%' h ch.;" I t. 7. .ter 4 2i 

3.2. & 24. IT. 2 Chroti. 7. 1,2, 3. i Gen. 15. Hebr. 12. 20. I ver; 13. m liebr. 12. 21. a N«h* 
17. 1*8.144. 5. Rev. 15. 8, U. 13. J»s. 81. 7. 

here mentioned that the Scriptures teach its clang. — —if Moses spake and Gad 
us to associate idea of the sound of a answered him by a voice. What Moses 
great trumpet with the awful occur- said on this occasion, we are not in- 
rences of the day of judgment, of which formed; at least not in this connexion, 
the giving of the law from Sinai was in- The Apostle tells us, Heb. 12. 21 , that 
tended to be a faint type and shadow. ^ in the midst of the terrors of the scene, 
it. To meet with. God. Heb. nSOpP he said, ‘1 exceedingly fear and quake;’ 
likrath ha-Eloii im , to meet tlx e and it is not improbable that it was pre- 
Elokim; i. e. the Deity, in his visible Wisely at this stage of the transaction 
apparition. ChaL ‘To meet the Word that these words were uttered. As to 

of the Lord.’- IT Stood at the nether the answer which God is said to have 

part of the mount . Without the limits given him, a correct view of that depends 
fixed by Moses. upon the construction of the next verse:, 

18. And Mount Sinai was altogether 20,21. The Lord came down upon 
on a. smoke, Sic. The appearances thus Mount Sinai . As it had been already 
far seem to have been exclusively those said, v. 18, that the Lord descended 
described in v. 16, in which we have no upon the Mount in lire, we have little 
mention of smoke or fire. But as the hesitation in adopting the suggestion of 
feoietnui ties proceeded, the terrors of Calvin that all the verbs here should be 
the scene became deeper. Nature seem- rendered in the pluperfect tense, ‘ had 
ed to have become more conscious of come down,’ ‘had called,’ ‘had gone up,’ 
the approaching God, and discovered and the whole verse considered as paren- 
greater commotion. Dark and pitchy thetical. The scope of it seems to be, to 
volumes of smoke, intermingled with inform us how it happened that Moses 
lurid flames of fire, rolled up the sides was in a situation to hold this intercourse 
and above the summit of the mount, as with Jehovah; for it does not appear 
if issuing from an immense furnace, and that in any stage of the proceedings did 
just at this time the foundations of the God communicate with Moses while he 
perpetual hills began to be moved by remained among the people below. He 
the Lhroes of an earthquake, which was invariably called up to the summit, 
shook the solid rocky mass to its centre, or near the summit of the mountain/ 
19. When the voice of the trumpet But as nothing had heretofore been said 
\munded and waxed louder and of Moses since he was represented as 

"'iouder. Heb. ptffl "jinn hoti'k bringing the people nut of the camp to 

®e»hazi’k mend, going and strengthen - their appointed station, and he is yet 
mg exceedingly. U is a phrase entire- here set before us as holding commit-' 
,,^-jdiCqrent from, that v. 13, and implies mion with God, it was obviously proper 
& growing intensity in the loudness of to interpose the notice of his having 



they break through unto the Lord 
9 to gaze, and many of them perish. 
22 And let the priests also which 
come near to the Lord, p sanctify 
« See' eh. 3. 5. 1 Sam. f>. 19. P Lev. 10, 3. 

before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
&cJ Thus the charge here appointed 
to be given was a solemn testimony 
of God, through Moses, of the con- 
sequences of disobedience. If Lest 

they b?'eak through unto the Lord. That 
is, to the Shekinah, the visible mani- 
festation of the Lord. The phraseology 
throughout the narrative is wonderfully 

in keeping with this idea. IT And 

many of them perish . Hob. ISteiE JsS3 
u*"l naphal mimme nu rah , many of them 
fall. Gr. TrifTwc/v av7Mi> ttXjjTij, annul* 
titude of them fall ; i. c. be destroyed 
by being put to death in obedience 
to the command, v. 12, 13. We cannot 
fail to learn from this, that a prying 
curiosity in relation to matters which 
God does not see lit to reveal to his 
creatures is not only highly presumptu- 
ous, but fraught with danger. 

22. Let the priests also which come 
near to the Lord sanctify themselves . 
Heb. m-n ■ tmn-n hakko- . 

hanim hanniggashim el Yehovah , the 
priests coming near to the Lord; i. c. 
whose duty, whose function, it is, on 
ordinary occasions, to come near to 
the Lord. dial. ‘Which come near to 
minister before the Lord.’ But as the 
Aaronical priesthood was not yet estab- 
lished it becomes a question who are 
meant by the term. We learn from 
Ex. 13. 2, that the jirst-born of every 
family were in a special manner to be 
dedicated and sanctified to God, and it 
is clear, from the whole tenor of th 
patriarchal history, that the honor o* 
the priesthood was considered us in- 
volved in the rights of primogeniture. 
As this was the case, and the tribe ot 
Levi was afterwards substituted instead 
of the first-born, we cannot well doubt 
I that the eldest sons throughout the tribes 


been previously called up to the top of 
the mount. This is done in the twentieth 
verse. If this remark be well founded, 
it is perhaps to be inferred that God 
answered Moses’ exclamation by giving 
him the order mentioned, v. 21, viz. to 
go down and restrain the people from 
breaking through the prescribed limits. 
Otherwise we must suppose that as 
Moses 5 words to God are not expressly 
recorded, so God’s words to him are for 
wise reasons withheld. But however 
this may be, the charge which he was 
required to convey to the people leads 
us to suppose, that when they saw Mo- 
ses passing unharmed into the midst of 
the fire, the smoke, and the lightning, 
their curiosity was excited to the high- 
est pitch to learn the nature of elements 
at once so fearful to look upon, and yet 
apparently so innocent in their effect, 
and, accordingly, that many of them 
were upon the point of breaking through 
the boundaries to gaze more closely at 
the spectacle. This is confirmed by the 
Gr. pi? m>T€ eyyimotn npo$ rovQsiv tcaravt>~ 
nvat, Jest by any means they draw nigh 
unto God to consider ; i, e. to contem- 
plate, io pQMler, to study, implying the 
indulgence®’ a prying curiosity. The 
word is used in this sense in Stephen’s 
speech, Acts, 7. 31 , in reference to Moses 

,at the burning bush. IT Charge the 

people. Heb. hal’d } testif y unto. Gr. 

chafi’tprvf.ai, bear witness to; the same 
word employed by Paul, 1 Tim. 5. 27, 
1 J charge thee (Sta/iaprvooi'at) before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the elect angels, StcJ So also 2 Tim. 
2. 14, ‘Of these things put them in re- 
membrance, charging them (chnintprv- 
povgevos) before the Lord that they 
strive not, &c.’ Again, 2 Tim. 4. 1, t I 
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themselves, lest the Lord q break 
forth upon them. 

2d And Moses said unto the Lord, 
The people cannot come up to 


q 2 Sam. {>. 7, 8. 


were at this time considered as invested 
with so much of the priestly character 
as to be properly employed on all occa- 
sions when any peculiarly sacred minis- 
t rations were to be performed. We may 
therefore suppose that this class of the 
people are intended by the appellation 
priests/ and that they are the same as 
we afterwards, Ex. 24.5, find denomi, 
nated ‘young* men, of the sons of Israel, 3 
many of whom were, in all probability, 
at the same, time heads t chiefs , and ei- 
ders of the people, and so still more 
properly to be viewed as having the 
superintendence of the sacred services. 
These were charged in a peculiar and 
emphatic manner to ‘ sanctify them- 
selves’ on this occasion, i. e. by ab- 
staining from presumptuous intrusion ; 
for the nearer persons are brought to 
God by their office, the more dangerous 
and deadly are their transgressions. 
They had no doubt shared with the rest 
of the people in that previous personal 
sanctificatio n which had been enjoined, 
v.^lOj'So tha<; that cannot here be alluded 
to. The meaning is rather, that con- 
sidering the force of their example, the 
obedience which they were to evince 
was to be so strict, so punctilious, so 
conscientious, that it would be con- 
sidered as amounting to a ‘sanctifica- 
tion’ of themselves in the sight of God. 
Comp. Lev.' 10. 3, ‘Then Moses said 
unto Aaron, This is it that the Lord 
spake, saying, I will be sanctified in 
them that come nigh me, and before 
all the people I will be glorified.’ The 
implication is. that while in the obedi- 
£nee of common persons God is honored. 


mount Sinai : for thou chaigedst 
us, saying, r$ e t bounds about the 
mount, and sanctify it. . 


r ver. 12. Josh. 3. 4. 


1 that of his priests he is sanctified. 


with that applied in the preceding verse 
to the breaking through of the people 
in respect to the prescribed limits. That 
is a very emphatic word yehersu , 

having the import of subverting , raz- 
ing, destroying , as of houses, walls, 
fortifications, &c, and therefore very 
well applied to the rushing and pressure 
of a crowd who break down, trample 
under foot, and obliterate, any kind ol 
fence or barrier set up to check their 
progress. But the root ‘p£ paratz is 
equally significant as spoken of God, 
and conveys the idea of a sudden, fear- 
fuljand destructive bursting forth of his 


judgments against opposers. Thus, 2 


T ^ the d ' ord break forth upon 


■ yiphrotz, break mo- 

-The word is not the same 


Sam. 5. 20, ‘And David came to Baal- 
perazim, and David smote them there, 
and said, The Lord hath broken forth 
P^natz ) upon mine enemies be- 
fore me, as the breach of waters. There- 
fore he called the name of that place 
Baal-perazim baal perat* 

zim, i. e. plain of breaches) So also, : 
2 Sam. 6. S, ‘And David was displeased, 
because the Lord had made a breach 
upon Uzzah : and he called the name 
of the place Perez-uzzah (nt2? p£j 
peretz Uzzah , breach ofJLLzzah.) to 
this day.’ We are no doub*rone to be 
’covetous of license beyond what God 
has seen fit to allow us, but we may as- 
sure ourselves that he always has con- 
ceded and always will concede as much 
as will be for our good, and with such 
precepts and such examples as we have 
here cited, we cannot but see that it is 
at our utmost peril that we presume to 
go beyond the salutary limits, both o? 
knowledge and action, which he has 
imposed. 

23. The people cannot cony! up. Not 
that there was any physical ■ impossi- 
bility in the way, but Moses seems to ' 
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CHAPTER XX. 


24 And the Lord said unto him, come up unto the Lord lest he 
Away, get thee down, and thou break forth upon them. * 

shall come up, thou, and Aaron 25 So Moses went down unto the 
with thee : but let not the priests people, and spake unto them, 
and the people break through, to 

have thought that by reason of the un- pie in the discharge of their official duv 
utterable terror and glory of the scene, ties, they might perhaps be at a loss to 
it was morally impossible that the peo- see why they might not follow Moses, 
pie should any of them be so presump* and still more Aaron, in his near ac- 
tuous as to transgress an order which cess to the .Lord, and thus be embold- 
he had once so expressly delivered to ened to promise themselves impunity 
them, and which he had guarded by set- even if they went beyond the limits 
ting bounds according to divine diree- prescribed to the rest of the people, 
tion. Thus it is that in the conscious- 25. And spake unto them. Heb. 
ness of a due deference to the will of va*yomer J and said unto them. But 
God in themselves, the good and the what he said unto them is not stated ; 
charitable are sometimes prone to en* for which reason some have thought 
tertain a more favorable opinion of hu- that “"ifaSOl va-yomer in this connexion 
man nature than the truth will warrant, was equivalent to Wl va-yedabber, 
God often sees a necessity of uttering and he spake, as our translation has it. 
cautions and repeating commands of But we may still take the verb in its 
which his right-minded servants are but usual sense by supplying, with Jarchi, 
little aware. the objective clause 5 ‘lie said or do 

24 . Thou and Aaron with thet. God livered to them this admonition,’ i. e 
does not see fit to make any direct what is contained in the preceding verso 
verbal reply to Moses’ remark, nor does < Moses went down and said it unto 
he intimate that he had been guilty of them.’ Ainsworth . 
remissness in any part of his duty, but . 

he repeats the order that he should go 

down, not only to renew his warning to. 

the priests and people, but also to take CHAPTER XX. * 

Aaron and bring him up with him to , 

the top of the mount. As he was about THE LAW. 

to invest hup. with the honors of the The sacred historian, having fully de- 
high priesthood, it was fitting that he tailed in the preceding chapter all the 
should put upon him such tokens of various preliminaries to the delivery of 
distinction as would inspire the people the Law, comes now to the account of 
with a profound respect for his dignity the solemn transaction itself— -the most 

and authority. IF Let not the priests remai Ruble event, perhaps, taken in ail 

and the people break through to come up. its bearings, that occurred in the history 
Or. ftrj 0ta£tffOtacav ava&tjvat 7rpa$ rov Osov, of the chosen people prior to the incar- 
let them not violently press to come up to nation of Christ, and one of the most 
God. As if the danger were that in their remarkable that ever did or will distin- 
anxiety to gaze they should even at- guish the annals of the world itself. The 
tempt to advance up the sides of the occasion, was indeed one which had a 
mountain, from which all but Moses primary reference to the nation of Israel, 
were strictly interdicted. As the priests £ to whom,’ says the apostle, ‘pertain* 
were ordinarily permitted to approach eth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
nearer to God than the rest of the peo* covenants, and the giving of the law } 



exodus. 


and the service of God, and the prom- 
tses/ But it was not an event consti- 
tuting the national distinction of that 
people only. It was one affecting the 
whole human race in its deepest inter- 
ests, both temporal and eternal. God 
himself descended from heaven and by 
a supernatural , voice promulgated to 
man the Moral Law, the expression of 
his will, the reflection ofhis nature, the 
immutable standard of right, the index- 
ible rule oi action for his accountable 
creatures, containing every essential 
principle of duty, and embodying the 
grounds of all the future rewards and 
punishments to be enjoyed or suffered 
throughout the ages of eternity. These 
considerations impart to this event a 
magnitude and importance scarcely to 
be paralleled by any thing else which 
has come w ithin the range of our ex- 
positions, so that the nature and scope 
of the Law itself, the various circum- 
stances attending its promulgation, the 
phraseology in which it is couched, and 
the principles of its interpretation de- 
mand the most careful investigation.! 
Such an inquiry will be best conducted | 
under the several distinct heads that j 
follow. 


pointed more or less distinctly to him, 
Viewed in this ecclesiastical character, 
God bestowed upon them the ceremonial 
latV) which was a body of rules and pre- 
cepts regulating ibeir’religiims worship. 
(3.) As a peculiar peoj le, having a eivL 
polity and constitution especially ap- 
pointed for them, and distinguishing 
them from all other nations, their gov- 
ernment being in fact a theocracy, in 
which God himself was their supreme 
magistrate. Viewed in this light a 
code of civil or political laws was pre- 
scribed them. The term ‘ the law’ is 
sometimes applied to one of these sys- 
tems, and sometimes to another, and 
again to the whole taken collectively j 
so that we must often be governed in 
great measure by the context in deter- 
mining the precise sense in which the 
term is used. It is however most le- 
gitimately and emphatically employed 
in reference to the first of these, or 
the moral law, which was distinguished 
from the others by being audibly de- 
livered by God himself and afterwards 
written by him upon two tables of stone 
Of this Law one of the prevailing scrip- 
tural designations is £ the ten words,’ 
or ‘ten commandments,’ a phraseology 
which is fully considered in the notes on 
the first verse of this chapter. The term 
‘Decalogue’ is wholly equivalent, being 
derived from the Gr. front 

SfKvt. ten, and novel. The origin 

of this appellation is easily to be traced 


J. Various Divisions and Titles of the 
Law. 

As the people of Israel may be viewed 
under a threefold aspect, so we have a 
foundation laid in this fact fora three- 
fold acceptation of the word Low 1 . They 
may be viewed, (I.) As rational and 
Responsible creatures, depending upon 
God, and subject to his will as the su- 
preme Ruler and Judge of the universe, 
in. this capacity the law of the ten com - 
mtndments , or the moral law , was given 
tpRhem, which is substantially one and 
f same with the law of nature , and 
binding all men as such. (2.) As the 
"<jbarch of the Old Testament, expecting 
the Messiah, and furnished with a sys- 
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delivered at Sinai, the grounds of which two, is wholly with a view to ccrapen* 
are either so obvious as not to require sate the mutilation by leaving the noin- 
particular exposition, or are sufficiently inal integrity of the code unimpaired, 
unfolded in the course of the ensuing That such a disjunction of the parts of 
notes ; so that a precise explication of the tenth commandment is wholly un- 
ihem may at present be waved. authorized and violent, will be evident 

upon a comparison of the text as it 
2, Classification of the Precepts of the stands in the chapter before us and in 
Law. Deut. 5. 21, In the present passage the 

In all ages of the church it has been coveting of a 1 house’ occurs before the 
admitted that the Moral Law was com- coveting of a ‘ wife;’ whereas in the 
prised in ten distinct commandments, other passage the order is reversed and 
Of these again a very ancient and gen- ‘house’ occurs after ‘ wife. 7 If then the 
erally recognized division is into two Papal division were well founded, the 
tables ; the first embracing the first four, ninth commandment according to the 
the second the last six, of the pre- one reading would be, ‘Thou shall not 
cepts ; the first containing, in a general covet thy neighbor’s house , 7 and accord- 
way, the duties we owe to God, the se- ing to the other, ‘Thou shall not covet 
coud, those which we owe to our fel- thy neighbor’s wife. 1 Such a diversi- 
low-men. This division, which is very ty it appears from Hal leu’s, Notes on 
natural, is warranted by the express Scripture Texts (voi. 3. p. 55.) actually 
words of the Savior, Mat. 22. 37—40, exists in some of the Catechisms and 
who divides the Latv into two great com- Manuals of the Roman church. But 
xnandments, ‘Thou shall love the Lord suppose, with Protestants, that ‘ hob<e* 
thy God with all thy heart, &c. This and ‘ wife 7 belong to the same precept, 
is the first and great commandment ; anti the change in collocation is a mat- 
and the second is like unto it, Thou ter of no moment, 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself. 7 A difference occurs also between the 

In the numerical arrangement and dis- Heb. and the Gr. copies in regard to the 
tinction of the several precepts of the collocation of the sixt h and seventh com- 
decalogue, it is well knowm that the Ro- mandments, The Gr. places our seventh 
manists differ essentially from Protest- before the sixth, and this order is fol- 
ants. Following the authority of Au- lowed by such of the early Christian 
gustin, the Roman Church makes but Fathers as used the translation of the 
one commandment of the two first, while Seventy, as also by Philo among the 
in order to keep good the number ten, Jews. The Gr., however, preserves 
they divide the tenth into two, making the usual order of the Heb. text in Deut. 
the first sentence of that commandment 5. 17, 18. In the New Testament a sna- 
the ninth. The consequence has been ilar diversity obtains. In Mark, 10. 19, 
that in many professed recitals of the and Luke, 18. 20, the prohibition of 
ten commandments in books of devo- ‘adultery 7 comes before that of ‘killing; 7 
tion, what we term the second , forbid- while in Mat. 19. IS, the Heb. arrange-' 
ding idolatry, is entirely omitted. The meat is observed. The inference is fair 
motive for thus abstracting the second from this that provided the integrity of 
commandment from the Decalogue is the Decalogue be preserved, and there 
very easily imagined on the part of a be no addition to nor subtraction from 
church which gives so much countenance the true number, the precise order of 
to image- worship ; and it is equally ob- enumeration is not a matter of any great 
vious that the partition of the tenth into moment. 
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3. Nature and Scope of the Jmil\ livery, therefore, were intended to Be in 
It xs too obvious to lequire proof that, keeping with its character, Bein^ a 
man formed to be a creature of transcript of the divine' perfections* it 
law. At his very creation, Hie law of was to be so promulgated as to impress' 
God was written on his heart. Those di- those who heard it, and those who 
vine fingers which so curiously wrought should hear of it, with a just sense ol 
the physical fabric of his body, inter- the greatness, majesty, giory, and ter- 
wove also the precepts of this law with ribleness of that Being from whom it 
the interior frame-work of his soul, emanated. It was designed to work a 
Nor are we to suppose that man had deep conviction of the fearfulness ol 
been utterly destitute of all external Jehovah 1 V -displeasure, and to inspire 
notices of this law from the creation to alarm by awaking a sense of sin. Ac- 
the present time. Though not previously cordingly, as it was attended with the 
so expressly and formally revealed, yet terrors of Sinai in its proclamation, sc 
as sin was in the world from Adam to it comes into the conscience with the 
Moses, so we cannot doubt that that dread of God’s wrath. As the mountain 
kw, by the knowledge of which is the shook, as the people trembled, as Mo- 
knowledge of sin, was also in the world. ses himself said, ‘ I exceedingly fear 
But; nothing is more certain than that in and quake,’ so the soul when it becomes 
process of time all flesh had corrupted convinced of sin, is filled with dismay, 
its way, and the traces of the moral code Fearfulness anti trembling come upon 
were nearly obliterated among men. it; it shakes with violent apprehensions 
The gi eat fundamental truths of religion ol woe, and looks for instant destruc- 
were lost and buried in the abound- lion. Such is the necessary 'conn- 
ing idolatry. and immorality that every q'uence. Whenever a man obtains a 
where prevailed. In these circumstances, correct view of the Law, and feels that 
when it pleased God to separate to him- he has broken it ; when he sees that the 
self a peculiar people, who should know Law is spiritual, and that he. is carnal, 
his will, and be the depositaries of his sold under sin ; when lie perceives that 
truth, he saw fit to republish this law, he is condemned, and every moment 
and so to record it as to give it a per- liable to the curse ; he cannot but expe- 
manent establishment in the world ; rience the same kind of inward emotions 
and in order to convey a more suitable and perturbations as the Israelites ex- 
impression of its spirit and design, it perieneed when they saw the fires of 
_wras to he delivered in circumstances of Sinai, heard its thunders, and felt its 
the greatest imaginable pomp and ter- shaking. Thus one main object of the 
rdr. The intrinsic propriety of this will giving of the Law was attained— the be. 
be seen at once on considering the cha- getting a sense of native sinfulness, of 
racter of the Law. As contrasted with distance from God, of exposedness to 
the Gospel^ it was a dispensation of Wrath. But this would lead directly to 
Wrath, a ministration of condemnation another of equal importance — the ne- 
and death. < Cursed be every one that cessity of a Mediator. And this effect 
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ontinueth not in all things that are was very decidedly wrought on the 
Wyitten in the book of the law to do present occasion. They were conscious 




is its inexorable language. It that they could not approach to God 
kry law j denouncing judgment without some kind of intervention. Ac* 
;vw ' tt rcy for every offence, and cordingly, they who but just before had 
either abatement, or inter* been ' with difficulty restrained front 
compromise of its stern de- breaking through the bounds that" had 
' bf'.its $e4ubeeri assigned them, were now r aal&rin 
■ 
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8& that they drew back from their sta- With this view of the essential na- 
tion, and entreated that God would no tore and genius of the Law before us, 
longer deliver his commands to them in we cannot easily fall into the error 
that way, lest they should die. They against which the apostle Paul has se < 
desired that Moses might act as a me- anxiously warned us, of supposing that 
diator between God and them, and that it was given in order to man’s being 
all future intimations of the divine will saved by his living up to its demand#*', 
should be given through that medium. It was not given to give life. 1 By the 
They were not perhaps aware of the deeds of the law shall no flesh lmagibb 
full meaning of their own request, nor justified.* It was rather designed as a 
of how much a greater mediator than divine revelation of man’s religious and 
Moses they stood m need. But God moral duties, as a perfect standard and ' : 
approved of their, request, and not only rule of obedience, and one too of pe> 
complied with it, but promised another petual and universal obligation. For 
Mediator at a future period, who should as every precept of it flows directly 
resemble Moses, and whom the people from the unchangeable perfections of 
were required, under the highest penal- God, it must for ever make the same 
ty, to obey. For it was on this ocea- uncompromising demand upon the obe- 
sion that the promise contained Deut. dience of its subjects, The ceremonial 
38.15 — 19, was given, ‘The Lord thy statutes might serve a temporary end 
God will raise up unto thee a Prophet and be abolished. But of the Moral Law 
from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, our Savior says, * Heaven and earth shall 
like unto me ; unto him ye shall heark- pass away, but one jot or one tittle 
en. According to all that thou desir- shall in no wise pass from the law tp 
edst of the Lord thy God in Horeb in all be fulfilled. 7 It must necessarily 
the day of the assembly, saying, Let enter into the Christian dispensation, 
me not hear again the voice of the Lord and pervade it through every period of 
my God, neither let me see this great its existence. It will even pass into 

fire any more, that I die not. And the heaven itself and there be the delight 

Lord said unto me, They have well and govern the service of every glorified 
spoken that which they have spoken, spirit and ministering angel. 

I will raise them up a Prophet from be more evident if we consider that it 
among their brethren, like unto thee, is the universal law of lone, God is 
and will put my words in his mouth: love, and his Law inculcates love. , A 
and he shall speak unto them all that I compend of the whole Law is embraced 
shall command him. And it shall come in the j’w.ept, ‘ Thou shall love the 
to pass, that whosoever will not hearken Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
unto my words which he shall speak in thy mind and all thy strength, and thy < 

my name, I will require it of him.’ The neighbor as thyself. On these two I 

, agency of Moses, therefore, throughout commandments tag all the law and 
the whole transaction, passing to and the prophets. 7 Love therefore must be 
fro between God and the people, now of universal and eternal obligation, im- 
ascending the mount and entering the mutable as the nature of God himself* i 
cloud, and now again coining forth, re- God cannot divest himself of love, mar 
turning to the camp, and delivering his even abrogate the Law which requires it, ; 
messages, was expressly designed as a From all this we perceive, the great 
lively type of the mediatorsbip of Christ ends which were to be answered by the 
in effecting our acceptance and salvation, promulgation of the Law of the - tea < ( 
'And. thus it serves, as the apostle says,' ■ commandments, and' for the sarofe rea- ■ 

''as a schoolmaster to bring*us to Christ. 7 sons we can see why it was that such a : '* 'j 
' Vot. I 22 
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scene was chosen for the purpose, The j 
genius of the Law was severe , rigid, 
dark, fearful, terrific. In accordance with 
this the people of Israel were led into 
a dreary, desolate wilderness, a region 
of barren rocks and thirsty sands, where 
all nature appeared in its most wild, 
and rugged, and desert aspect. There, 
amidst bleak mountainous masses of 
granite, separated by narrow ravines, 
m which only here and there little 
patches of herbage, and scattered trees 
*»e found, the Law of Sinai was pro- 
claimed, as if it were especially intend- 
ed to teach them that that dispensation, 
wtunp&rtd with the gospel, was like the 
-most deseii and forbidding locality on 
Jhe earth's surface contrasted with the 
most bloovmng and luxuriant paradise 
which the hands of nature and art ever 
conspired to beautify. This view of 
the event before ns will no doubt be- 
come more and mxe striking, in pro- 
portion as the geological and topo- 
graphical features t>I that region are 
more fully disclosed, at they are in a 
fair way to be, in ct ut tquence of the 
growing influx of travel *i.to that mem- 
orable and interesting garter of the 
globe, 

4. Principles of Inter p, station, 

'Thy commandment f * nays David, ' is 
exceeding broad in which we read a 
clear intimation of the extent and spirit- 
uality of the divine requirements, as 
reaching beyond the outw&ru actions, 
and taking cognizance of inn inmost 
thoughts and intentions of me heart. 
With so important a portion ot revela- 
tion, therefore, before us, it is evidently 
a matter of great moment tu six upon 
correct principles of interpretation, and 
in coming at these, nothing is more ob- 
vious than that the mode of mterpreta- 
I tion adopted by Christ and lus apostles 

is to be a directory for us in putting 

Our constructions upon the precepts of 
;■ the Decalogue. Referring then to our 
! Lord’s sermon on the m.ount, it is clear 


beyond all question that the Law, prop, 
erly understood, lays its demands and 
its prohibitions upon the inward actings 
of the spirit, and not merely upon the 
outward conduct. If we are taught by 
this supreme authority to regard eher 
ished lust as adultery, and harbored 
hate as murder, how can we avoid the 
inference that all the commandments 
are equally extensive in their import, 
and address themselves directly to the 
heart as the fountain of action and the 
criterion of character? To the same 
conclusion are we irresistibly brought 
by the language of Paul in his reason- 
ings upon the Law in the Epistle to 
the Romans. It was only when he 
came to understand fully the spiritual 
nature of the Law and the sternness and 
universality of its requirements, that 
he became convinced of sin, and, as it 
were, slain by its killing power. The 
same view of the character of this 
deeply searching moral code is undoubt-' 
edly maintained throughout the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures, so that we can- 
not well hesitate to admit the justness 
of the canon laid down in the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism, lor interpreting the 
demands of the Law, * that it binds 
every one to full conformity in the whole 
man, unto the righteousness thereof, 
and to entire obedience for ever ; so as 
to require the utmost perfection in 
every duty, and to forbid the least de- 
gree of every sin.’ Accordingly, in put- 
ting a due sense upon the several pre* 
cepts, we must admit that 'when a par- 
ticular duty is commanded, the contrary 
sin is forbidden, with all the causes, oc* 
casions, and temptations which might 
lead to it ; and w hen a sin is forbidden, 
the contrary duty is commanded, to- 
gether with all the requisite means to 
its performance. 4 * * 7 

It may also be remarked in regard 
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done ; what he commands is always our place of thei/ encampment and took its 
duty, yet every part^ular duty is not position on the mountain. Here it as* ,/j 

to be done at all times. Moreover, it stinted, in the first instance, a hue of 
must he perceived that in the negative dense and pitchy darkness, which would 
mode of injunction, there is something contrast more strongly with the fiery 
more emphatic, and that leaves less splendors that were ere long to burst 
room for evasion. Thus, had the first out of its bosom, and together with the 
commandment, ‘ Thou • shall have no earthquake, and the thunder, and the 
other gods, &c., 5 been propounded a f- trumpet* blast, to clothe the scene with , ■ 

finnatively, ‘Thou shall worship one a grandeur utterly unparalleled on earth. 

God, 5 the Samaritans, for instance. It is true, the Shekinah is here pre* 

might still have contended that they sented in aspect different from any, in ' 

kept this commandment, though they which we have yet contemplated it. 

mixed the worship of other gods with We have hitherto beheld it in connexion 

that of the true. with an audible voice— as a fire burning 

On the whole, it is obvious that this in but not consuming the bushy thicket 

momentous and immutable Law is — as an illuminated pillar of cloud— *■ 

framed with the utmost wisdom of its but no where else have we seen it with 

divine author, and that if its deep spirit- the accompaniment of thunders and 

uality, its rigid and uncompromising de- lightnings and the voice of a trumpet, 

mands, its perpetual authority, and its and all the fearful array of Mount Sinai. ft 

awful sanctions, were duly appreciated, Still that this teas an actual exhibition ' 

it would awaken and keep alive every of the Shekinah the narrative leaves, us 

where the slumbering consciousness of no room to doubt. The ancient versions 

sin, and at once lead to and endear the plainly confirm this view. Of these one 


atonement ,pf Christ, who was made a of the Chaldee Targums renders the ac« 
curse for us that he might redeem us count in the 19th chapter ; — ‘Moses Jed 
from the curse of the violated Law. the people out of the camp to, meet 

the Shekinah of Jehovah ;’ another, * to 
5. Ministry of Angels in the Delivery meet the Word of the Lord and the 
of the Law, Arab, fto meet the Angel of the Lord/ 


m 


No attentive reader of the Scriptures Now it is to be recollected that we hate 
can fail to have been struck with the previously shown that the visible She- > 
fact, that in several passages, both of kinah is repeatedly termed the ‘A$gel 
the Old and New Testament, the pres- of the Lord,’ and that this is the true 
ence and the agency of angels is ex- object which is to be brought before the , 
pressly recognized on the occasion of the mind whenever in the books of Moses 
giving of the law. A somewhat extend- the title ‘Angel of the Lord’ occurs, 
ed and minute examination, therefore, The Shekinah was so called because 
of the circumstances attending this re- it was the ordinary medium or organ 
markable event will here be proper, in through which the Most High manifest- 
order to obtain, if possible, the true clue ed his presence and evinced his favor 
jo the language employed by the sacred or disfavor towards the chosen people, 
writers in describing it. It will be Bearing this fact in mind, let us turn to 
evident, if we mistake not, from the Acts, 7. 37, 38, where in the speech of 
tenor of our annotations on the preced- Stephen it is said, ‘This is that Moses 
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tenor of our annotations on the preced- Stephen it is said, ‘This is that Moses 
mg chapter, that the pillar of • cloud, which said unto the children of Israel, 
the sublime Shekinah, which had lnther- A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
to directed the journeyings of the Israel- up unto you of your brethren like um> 
: ite *, now removed itself from over the me : him shall ye hear.- This is he ths t 
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lurcu m cue wuaerness with remarkable device of the Ark of th a 
(,’hich spake to him in the Covenant, with its appurtenances of the 
, and with our fathers j who Glory and the Cherubim- was nothing 
! lively ora les to give unto but a sensible embodiment of this ancient 
t is evident that the * Angel* and established idea, which had been 
s ito other than he who was familiar to the patriarchs from the earli- 
eakeron the occasion of the est ages of the world* To this ideal 
te Law } and that this was Je- host, though ultimately adumbrating 
ll in his appropriate symbql men rather than any other order of be. 
^pillar is, we think, indubit* ings, yet with entire propriety they as- 
lere there is comparatively signed the title of angels . That these 
ty, as the "term ‘AngeP is angelic hosts should constitute a dis« 
! a single tinguishing part of the supernatural ap 

In the following passages paratus of the present scene would be a 
term is plural, and the so- matter of course j and nothing would be 
o directly obvious. Gal. 3. more congruous to scriptural usage than 
Law) was ordained by an - to ascribe to them a special agency or 
and of a mediator ,* Again, execution on the occasion, from their be* 
7 or if the word spoken by ing present, consenting, and cooperating 
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CHAPTER XX. have brought* th^e out of the laud 

A ND God spake » all these words, of Egypt, c out of the house of bon- 
. -f*. saying, dage. §jf ' 'A . 

2 I the Lord thy God, which 

a Deut. 5. 22. b Lev. 26. 1, 13. Deut. 5. 6. « ch. 13. 3. 



Ps. 81. 10. iios. 33.4. '• 

a very remarkable passage, and tliat it 
has an intimate relation to the subject 
before, is obvious at once. The original 
for 1 chariots’ (23*1 rekcb) is a collective 
singular for 1 chariots,’ and has an evi- 
dent allusion to the same kind of sym- 
bolic scenery as that described in the vi- 
sion of Ezekiel, where the Living Crea- 
tures or Cherubim are represented as 
forming a sort of animated chariot on 
which the Jehovah in the visible She- 
kinah was transported. The twenty 
thousand chariots of Cod, therefore, is 
but another name for twenty thousand 
angels supposed to be present at the 
giving of the Law from Sinai, on which, 
as on a living throne, the Glory was sup- 
ported. This reminds us at once of the 
parallel language of the 18th Psalm, 
which is penned in the highest s||le of 
sanctified poetic afflatus, and which no 
doubt refers to the v.ery scene at Sinai 
now under consideration. For although 
.David is the speaker, yet he speaks in 
the person of the Jewish church, whose 
historical fortunes from the beginning 
are depicted in the boldest imagery of 
inspiration; Ps. 18. 7 — 11, 4 Then the 
earth shook and trembled ; the founda- 
tions also of the hills moved and were 
shaken, because he was wroth. There 
went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals 
were kindled by it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down : and dark- 
ness was under his feet. And he rode 
upon a cherub and did Jly: yea, he did"* 
Hy upon the wings of the wind. He 
m ide darkness his secret place ; his pa- 
vilion round about him were dark wa- 
ters and thick clouds of the skies.’ That 
ts, such dark, lowering, gloomy clouds 
its are usually surcharged with waters 

X ‘ : ' . * * 22* 


that in a time of tempest pour them- 
selves out in gushing torrents. *He rode 
upon a cherub;’ that is, collectively, 9 
upon the Cherubim, constituting the 
Cherubic vehicle above mentioned. Fi- 
nally we may advert to the testimony of 
Philo (Lib. de Decalogo), who says that 
1 there were present at the giving of 
the Law voices ; visible, animated, and 
splendid flames of lire; spirits (ttvsv- 
parti) ; trumpets; and divine men run- 
ning hither and thither to publish the 
Law.’, 

On the whole, from a collation of the J 
various passages now adduced j we can- 
not but think the phraseology of the 
Apostles in respect to the event in ques- 
tion is explicable in entire consistency 
with the Mosaic narrative; and it only 
adds another proof of the vast import- 
ance of a correct view of the 8heklna r h 
to a right understanding of this and 
other portions of the Scriptures. 

1. And God spake all these word#, 

Heb. n|ifc tP*Cnn kol haddehtirim 
ellek. That is, t to words or command- 
ments folio wing, railed * ten command* 
meats debttHm, wards) f Ex, 

34. 28. Deut. 4. 13, whence the titfo 
* Decalogue,’ or ten words, and ( the 
voice of words.,’ Heb. 12. 19. That ' 
c words’ and i precepts,’ or ‘ commands 
ments/ are equivalent in Scripture 
usage, is evident from the following 
passages ; Deut. 1 8. 19, 4 1 will raise 
them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and will put 






ml*. 


my words in his mouth; and he shall 
speak unto' them all that- 1 shall com* 
mand him. And it shall come to pass, 
that whosoever will not hearken unto 
my u'ord® wM;h he shall speak in 
my name, I will require it of himf 
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EXOBUS, 


i, ©. whosoever will not hearken unto was spoken in an audible voice at all it 
my precepts. GuL 5. 14, ‘For all the must have been by God himself, 
iaw is fulfilled igutme word? i. e. in 

One commandment, viz. that thou shall mYYT , 

v .. • i _ ; PREFACE TO THE TEH COMMANDMENTS, 

love thy neighbor as thyself. Est. L 

12 ‘But the queen Vashti refused to 2. lam the Lord thy God, & c. Heb. 
come at the king’s commandment (Heb. "pnSfct illiT 1 Yehovah Eloliika, Jeha- 
"p:n ‘"Q"‘Q bidbar hammelefc, at the vah thine Elohim. As these words con- 
ktntfs word)? Thus Mark, 7. 13, ‘Mak- tain nothing of a preceptive nature, they 
ing the word of God of none effect ; J are undoubtedly to be considered as a 
while Mat. 15. 6, ‘Made the command- kind of preface to the eusuing^Com- 
ment of God of none effect. 5 It would mandments, embracing a declaration of 
not perhaps be easy, from the letter of the grounds on which their authority 
the. present narrative, to establish con- rests. The Most High in proclaiming 
clusively the fact that these words his august name Jehovah, does thereby 
were spoken by the Most High in an most imperatively assert his claim to 
articulate voice ; as it might be main- the obedience of all rational creatures 
tained that they were spoken to Moses, to whatever he should enjoin upon them, 
and by him, as mediator, communicated As ‘Jehovah,’ the self-existent, inde- 
to the people. But upon comparing pendent, eternal fountain of all being, 
other passages where this event is he has of course the most absolute right 
spoken of, the evidence, we think, is to give law to the creatures he has 
too strong to be resisted, that in de- formgd. Such a right flows by self- 
liveriug the Decalogue, God himself evident sequence from the very relation 
was the speaker. Thus, Deut. 5. 12, 13, of Creator and creature. He who gives 
‘And the Lord spake unto you out of being may give law; and no greater 
the midst of the fire : ye heard the voice extrinsic sanction can be conceived to 
of the words, but saw no similitude; any iSlie of laws than the supremacy, 
only ye heard a voice. And he de- sovereignty, majesty, .preeminence, and 
ciared unto you his covenant, which he power of the source from which it ema- 
cotnm Jtded you to pertbrm, even ten nates; and all this is implied in the 
commandments ; and he wrote them very name' ‘ Jehovah.’ It is, eonse- 
npoit two tables of stone. 5 Again, in quentiy, a ground of obligation which 
ver. 32, 33, of the ■ft me chapter, the applies to the whole human race, as 
language forces upon us the same con- well as to the nation of Israel ; but in 
elusion ; ‘For ask now'’ of the days that the accompanying title ‘thy God,’ there 
are past, which were before thee, since is a virtual restriction which brings 
the day that God created man upon the home to the Israelites the import of the 
earth, and ask from the one side of declaration with an emphasis and force 
heaven unto the other, whether there w hich no other people could feel in the 
■ hath been any such thing as this great same degree. ‘I am the Lord thy God, 
thing is; or hath been heard like it? which brought thee out of Egypt,’ are 
Did ever people hear the voice of God words containing a motive to obedience 
ipeafcing out of the midst of the jire, as -‘peculiar to the seed of Jacob, and one 
thou hast heard, and live?’ Add to this, of which they were justly expected to 
that it is by no means tertain, front an feel the cogency. God was not only 
'attentive survey' of all the cireunb their God as Creator, but theirs by cove, 
stances, that Moses Was on. the mount mint relation, and by the signal deliver- 
•: the delivery of the Decalogue, ance wrought in their behalf. # From 

It would seem then, that if the Law whom then might he look for dbedi 
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ence, if not from them? If* blessed is 
the nation whose God is the Lord, and 
the people whom he hath chosen for his 
own inheritance,’ how utterly inexcus- 
able must be their disobedience to the 
mandates of their great Lawgiver ? l¥e 
have not indeed been delivered from 
the literal bondage of Egypt, but the 
spirit of the declaration reaches to us, 
if Christians, as redeemed by Christ 
from a bondage infinitely worse, and 
incorporated by faith into the true Is- 
rael of God, the spiritual seed of Abra- 
ham, and made heirs of all the blessings 
of the covenant of grace. Consequently, 
as the Lord is our God, we are bound 
by the same inviolable bonds of love and 
service as rested upon the seed of Israel 
according to the flesh. It is to be re- 
marked, both here and elsewhere, 
throughout the Decalogue, that the ad- 
dress is made in the singular ami not 
in the plural number. The design of 
this is, undoubtedly, to render the lan- 
guage in the highest degree emphatic'. 
Every individual to whom this law 
comes is to consider himself as being 
as directly and personally addressed as 
though it had been spoken to him alone, 
1 Thou art the man . 5 In the present 
passage, as the assurance conveyed is 
intended to be appropriated by each in- 
dividual. to himself personally, it is full 
of condescending endearment 3 and the 
proper response to is furnished by the 
orophet, Zeeh, 13, 9, * 1 will say it is my 
Deople ; and they shall say, The Lord 

is my God not our. ir Out of the 

house of bondage. Hob. 5 *■'"3 2 D'MDa 
mihh'lh ahudhrif out of the house of 
staves; i. e. out of tin 1 house where they 
themselves were slaves, and not the 
Egyptians ; for although we cannot 
ioubl that a large part of the Egyptian 
population was in a very degraded state. 
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3 d Thou shalt have no other gods 4 « Tho 
Mure me. any gray 
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of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth be- 
at** sir^vrai mu Qcot Irepn it\m> jqrm , 
there shall not be to thee other gods he - 
tides me. But the Heb. h# no where 
properly signifies besides or except, but 
always before , in the presence of. The 
scope of the precept is evidently to 
make known the true and only object 
of worship, and to forbid the annexing 
of any other object of religious rever- 
ence, respect, and homage to that, which 
they were exclusively required to serve. 
It requires a conduct accordant with the 
declaration of Jehovah himself, Is. 42. 
S, ‘My glory will I not give to another.’ 
The language does not necessarily imply 
the reality , the positive existence , of 
any such adventitious deities, but they 
were not to have any that were so es- 
teemed; or as the apostle says, 1 Cor. 8. 
5, 6, * Though - there he that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as 
there are gods many and lords many); 
but to us there is but one God, the Fa- 
ther, of whom are all things, and we in 
him.’ The precept does not seem to 
pe directed primarily and immediately 
against that idolatry which consists in 
the use of fabricated images, although 
this is virtually forbidden, but against 
the putting any thing else in the place 
of the one living and true God, This 
may be done mentally as well as manu- 
ally- There may be idolatry without 
idols ; and the scope of this command- 
ment seems to be mainly to forbid the 
making of any other objects, whether 
persons or things, real or imaginary, 
thg objects of that supreme regard, rev- 
erence, esteem, affection, and obedience 
which we owe to God alone, As God 
is the fountain of happiness, and no in- 
telligent being can be happy hut through 
him? whoever seeks for^upreme happi- 
ness in the creature instead of the Crea- 
tor, is guilty of a v iolation of this com. 
•maud. Whatever it be that sets: up a 
nval interest in our souls, absorbing 


neath, or that is in the water under 
the earth. 


that love and service which belongs to 
the true God, that is another God before 
him. Consequently, the proud man, who 
idolizes himself; the ambitious man, 
who pays homage to popular applause ; 
the covetous man, who deities his 
wealth ; the sensualist, who lives to 
gratify his low appetites ; the doting 
lover, husband, father, mother, who suf- 
fer their hearts to be supremely ab- 
sorbed in the love of the creature, all 
come under the charge of . transgressing 
the first commandment. In fiict obe- 
dience to this precept would perfectly 
enthrone the Lord in our judgment and 
affections ; and the strength of our love 
being thus given to liirn, we should love 
all others for bis sake, and according 
to the measure that he had enjoined; 
whilst the violation of it destroys this 
subordination, and gives the creature 
the throne in our heart. With the ut- 
most propriety therefore does it stand 
foremost in the tables of the Decalogue. 
It is the foundation of all the vest, 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT. 

4. Thou shalt not make u7ito*thee, &c. 
The second commandment, comprised 
in v. 4 — 6, differs from the first by hav- 
ing respect to the mode of worship rather 
than the object. It consists of two parts, 
a precept and a sanction . The precept 
forbids the making of any sculptured or 
painted images of any object in heaven 
or earth, to be employed in religious 
worship. Nothing was to he attempted 
of the nature of a likeness or sensible 
representation of the invisible Deity, 
nothing constructed or portrayed which 
should stand as an arbitrary symbol of 
Jehovah, who was to be worshipped as 
a pure intelligent spirit, infinitely re- 
moved beyond the possibility of any 
material representation. Aware of the 
strpng idolatrous tendency in human 
nature, and with a view to preclude it* 
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breaking forth among the chosen people 
the Most High look especial care in his 
manifestation at Mount Sinai that the 
Israelites should see ‘ no manner of 
similitude,’ nothing that could after- 
ward bo represented by an image. This 
is particularly adverted to in the subse- 
quent account of that transaction, Deut. 
4. 12— 15 — 23, which forms the most 
suitable commentary on the precept be- 
fore us ; ‘And the Lord spake unto you 
out of the midst of the fire ; ye heard 
tilt voice of the words, but saw no simi- 
litude; only ye heard a voice. Take ye 
thereto! e good heed unto yourselves ; 
(for ye saw no manner of similitude on 
the day mat the Lord tpake unto you in 
Horeb wu of the midst of the fire) ; lest 
ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a 
graven mage, the similitude of any 
figure, the Wetness of male or female. 
The likeness of uuy beast that is on the 
earth, the likeness of any winged fowl 
that fiieth in the «.h . The likeness of 
any thing that cre<peth on the ground, 
the likeness of any fish that is in the 
waters beneath the earth: Take heed 
unto yourselves, lest ye forget the co- 
venant of the Lord your God, which he 
made with you, and make j||k a graven 
image , or the likeness of any thing which 
the Lord thy God hath' forbidden thee, 7 
It is not to be supposed from the un- 
qualified language of the prohibition, 
that sculpture or painting as branches of 
Ac fine arts are forbidden, although 
the Jews have for the most part been 
restrained by this commandment from 
indulging themselves to any extent in 
the mimetic arts. On this subject the 
language of Michael is (Comment, on 
the Laws of Moses, Art. 250) is worthy 
of being quoted $ ‘I know not how it 
has happened that several writers, and 
among them some men of real learning, 
have persuaded themselves, or have, 
without inquiry, asserted, one after an- 
other, that the Israelites were absolute- 
ly prohibited from making, or having 
any image whatever, even although it 


I: 
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had not the most distant reference to 
the Deity, or to religion. But let us 
consider the passages in which Moses # r * , 
prohibits images, in their connexion 
With the context, and see whether any 
such exposition ought to be given them : 

We find them (for 1 think it best to 
point them ail out together) in Ex, 20. 

4,5. Deut. 4. 15— IS; 27.35. Now, from 
the connexion, it is evident, that images 
of the Deity are alone spoken of in all 
these passages , and the man, who, from 
the detached clause, Thou shall make 
to thyself no image, concludes, that 
no image durst have been painted, or 
scrawled upon a rock, or cut in wood 
or stone, might, with equal reason, de- 
tach from their connexion the following 
words, which come immediately after 
the prohibition of images, Thou shall 
not raise thine eyes to heaven to behold 
the sun, moon, and stars, and understand 
them as meant to imply, that we were 
never to raise our eyes to heaven and 
contemplate the sun, moon, and st&rs, 
but rather to walk upon all fours for 
ever J The scope of the precept is evi- 
dently to forbid the use of those imaged 
and pictured likenesses as representa- 
tions of the invisible God. The iateth 
tion of the law is obvious from the rea- I 
son assigned for it, viz., that they had 
seen ‘no manner of Similitude* when 
God appeared and delivered the Deca- 
logue at Horeb. As he did not appeSr 
to them in any shape, so he ought not 
to be represented in any shape. But this 
reason does not hold against the mak- , 
ing graven images of men, beasts, birds, 
fishes, or reptiles, when they were not 
intended as representations of God,ifOr 
to be used as objects or means of wor- 
ship. Accordingly Moses was express- 
ly commanded to construct the figures 
of the Cherubim of the sculptured work 
for the Ark of'the Covenant, Ex: 25 . 
18 — 20 , and also the brazen serpent ns 
an emblematic device to aid in the pro- ' 
duction of a salutary effect on the bodies 
of the bitten Israelites in the wilder. 
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5 f Thou slialt not bow down thy 
self to them, nor serve them ; for 1 
the Lord thy Gud am a & jealous 


fell. 23. 2-1. Josh, 23, 7 . 2 Kings 17. 35. i 
Isai. ‘11. 15, Is), g oil. 31. 14. Deut. 4, 24. & ! 
13.15. Josh. 24. ID. Neh. 1.2. ! 


denotes statuary , it will no doubt be 
proper here to understand rtn?3f) te- 
mvnah of any kind of pictorial repre- 
sentation whether of real or fancied ob- 
jects, which might serve as the instru- 
ments of worship. 

o. Thou shall not bow down thyself to 
them. Hcb. tani HinHtLT! &C fo tish - 
takavek lahem , shalt not do obeisance to 
them. Gr. -p vsKvurimii avr >n\ shall not 
■worship them, a term applied to those 
bodily gestures, such ms bowing, kneel- 
ing, falling prostrate, &e., which are 
used as tokens of special reverence and 
respect. See Note on Gen. IS. 2. Though 
they might not make nor have such im- 
ages themselves or in their own coun- 
try, yet possibly they might see them 
m passing through other lands, in which 
case they were required carefully to re- 
frain from bowing down to them, or 
using any gesture which rqight be con- 
strued into an act of religious rever- 
ence, or as in any degree countenancing 
a practice so expressly forbidden.- — - 
IT Nor serve, them. Heb. tnzliPin taob- 
dem. Gr. no Xarpcufrus avro'ts, nor do 
homage to them. If they were forbidden 
to makeup to acknowledge by the most 
casual outward gesture any such images, 
much less were they to go so far as to 
serve them, or unite with those that did, 
either by offering saffiijice, burning in- 
cense, pouring out libations , making 
votes, building altars , consecrating tem- 
ples, or any other act of equivalent im- 
port. The spirit of this second com- 
mandment, like that of the whole Deca- 
logue, is plainly £ exceeding broad. 7 It. 
is undoubtedly implied that in paying 
our devotion to the true God we are not 
to employ any image or likeness for the 


God, h visiting the iniquity of the L; 
fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation of them 
'hat hate me; 

Vch. 34. 7. Lev. 20. 5. & 26. 36, 40. Numb, 

14. 1 % 33. 1 Kmgs 21. 29, Job 5. 4. & 21. 19, 

Ps. 79. b. & 109. 4. isai. 14. 20, 21. & 65.6,7. 
Jer. 2. 9. «fc 32. 18. 

purpose of directing, exciting, or assist- 
ing that devotion . Though it were Wor- 
ship designed to terminate in God, yet 
its being offered through such a medium 
would divest it of all its acceptableness 
in his sight. Guided solely by the dic- 
tates of our erring reason, we might 
suppose that the aid of bodily sense 
might be called in to assist our mental 
visjon, and that the use of images, 
paintings, crucifixes, and other outward 
symbols might at least be harmless, if 
not positively beneficial in refreshing 
the memory and quickening our devo- 
tions. But God knows the downward 
and deteriorating tendency of our nature 
even in its best estate, and he sees that 
the employment of outward symbols' of 
worship would gradually tend to lower 
the standard of pious feeling and finally 
to withdraw the mind from the ultimate 
spiritual object, and fix it upon the gross 
sensible medium. We have only to look 
at the history of the Greek and Latin 
churches for an abundant confirmation 
of this view of the subject. How pal- 
pable is it that the standard of a pure 
and spiritual worship is t here most sadly 
and fearfully degraded ? that the spirit 01 
devotion has been lost in that of down- 
right itlq|atry ? From crosses and relics 
they proceeded to images and pictures, 
not only of God and Christ, and the 
Holy Ghost, but of the virgin and of 
saints and martyrs without number; 
until those beings, and the paintings or 
carvings which represented them, orig- 
i nally design ed as mere intercessors and 
aids to devotion, became, at least to the 
more ignorant, actual objects of wor- 
ship. Now and then an individual may 
perhaps be found exhibiting a depth an£ 
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fervor of pious feeling that has resisted 
all these untoward influences. But: in 
the general, what superstition, wha t 
profanation, what mockery, under the 
name of worship there prevail ? For- 
giveness of sin by human authority, the 
withholding the Bible from the people, 
and the grossest immorality among large 
portions of the priesthood are among the 
fruits known and read of all men, of the 
practical violation of the second com- 
mandment. IT For I the Lord thy 

God am a jealous God, &c. We have 
thus far considered the precept of the 
Second Commandment; the words be- 
fore us bring us to its sanction. This 
is drawn from the nature of God, and 
the words very strikingly exhibit the 
peculiar feeling with which Jehovah re- 
gards all rivalry in the affections and 
homage of his subjects. This feeling 
is here called 4 jealousy/ implying a 
peculiar sensitive ness to every thing 
that threatens to trench upon the honor, 
reverence, and esteem that he knows to 
be due to himself. The term will ap- 
pear still more significant if it he borne 
in mind that idolatry in the Scriptures 
is frequently spoken of as spiritual adul- 
tery ^ and as 4 jealousy is the rage of a 
so nothing can more fitly express 
the divine indignation against this sin 
than the term in question. Those senti- 
ments therefore which are naturally 
awakened by the infidelity and treach- 
ery of an espoused .wife towards her 
husband are strongly appealed to by 

the use of this language. IT Visiting 

the iniquity of the fathers , &$. 4 It is 
universally believed that children suffer 
for the iniquities of their ancestors, ] 
through many generations. < I wonder ! 
why Tamban’s son was born a cripple V 
ou wonder i why, that is a strange 
• have you not heard what a vile 
grandfather was ? J 4 Have you 
" " ’ n has had a son, and that 
V — 4 I did not hear of 
proof of the sins 
4 What a wicked 
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wretch tliat Venasi is ! alas for his pos- 
terity, great will be their sufferings. 1 
4 Evil one, why are you going on in thir 
way ; have you no pity for your seed? 
£ Alas! alas! I am now suffering for the 
sins of my fathers.’ When men enjoy 
many blessings, it is common to say oi 
them, 4 Yes, yes, they are enjoying the 
good deeds of their fathers.’ 4 The pros- 
perity of my house arises from the vir- 
tues of my forefathers.’ In the Scanda 
Parana it is recorded, 4 The soul is sub- 
ject to births, deaths, and sufferings. 
It may be born oil the earth, or in the 
sea. It may also appear in ether, fire, 
or air. Souls may be bom as men, as 
beasts or birds, as grass or trees, as 
mountains or gods.’ By these we are 
reminded of the question, 4 Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was 
bom blind?’ 4 Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man* sinned, nor his parents.’ 
Roberts. To visit iniquity is to punish 
it; and we have here the announcement 
of a general principle of the divine ad- 
ministration or an established ordering 
of providence, viz., that the effects both 
of obedience and disobedience, or bless- 
ings and curses, remain for a long time 
| after the original actor^ are no more, 

I Universal history and experience clear- 
ly go to show that this is a distinguish- 
ing character of the divine economy, 
and the sentence is shielded from all 
charge of injustice by the terms in which 
it is couched — 4 unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate j|e from 
which it is obvious that the children 
were not to be thus punished for the 
sins of their fathers irrespective of their 
own conduct and-deserts. The tokens 
of the divine displeasure were to flow 
along the line of those who continued 
the haters of God, as all idolaters are 
plainly considered by implication to be. 
This sense of the passage is distinctly 
recognized in the Chiu, version ; 4 the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
transgressing children, unto the third 
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CHAPTER XX. 


6 And * shewing mercy unto thou- 7 k Thou shalt not take the name 
sands of them that love me, and of the Lord thy G-cd in vain : for 
keep my commandments. the Lord * will not hold him guilt- 

less that taketh his name in vain. 

i ch. 31.7. Deut. 7. 9. Ps. 89. 31. Rom. *ch.23. 1. Lev. 19. 12. Dent. 5. 11. Ps. 
11. US. 15. 1. Matt. 5. 33. iMic.fi.il. 


and fourth generation, of those who hate It is therefore an ordination or arrange- 
me, when the children follow the ini- ment of entire equity, and one too which 
qui-ties of the fathers.* This natural at the same time makes a strong appeal 
and easy construction removes any ap« to the parental feelings ; as it. repre- 
parent discrepancy between the rule of senis the destinies of their descendants, 
procedure here stated and that affirm- for weal or woe, as lodged in a great 
ed, Ezek. 18. 20, 1 The son shall not measure in their hands. . 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither 6. Shewing mercy unto thousand^ 
shall the hither bear the iniquity of the &c. So much more abundant is the 
son / for the language of the prophet is Lord in mercy than in wrath, so much 
to be understood of the son who does more congenial to his nature is the ex- 
not tread in the steps of his wicked ereise of loving-kindness than punitive 
father; whereas the threatening in this displeasure, that while he -punishes to 
precept respects those children Who dp the third and fourth generation, he 'shews' 
follow the example of their evil parents, mercy to the thousandth. This is abund- 
This is evident from their being said to antly exemplified in the history of the 
be of those that hate God. The words posterity of Abraham, who were deg- 
as originally spoken undoubtedly had a lined, on account of the distinguished 
primary reference to the sin of idolatry, virtues of their progeni tor, to be the 
but it cannot be. doubted that they an- most illustrious nation on earth at the * 
Bounce a general principle, to wit, that distance of several tlmusand years hojk 
the iniquities and vices of men are pun- his time. * 

ished in their posterity ; not by any ar» 

* . , •' . • V ■ r .i * THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 

bitrary enactment, but m virtue of that 

constitution of things which God has 7. Thou shalt not take the name of 
adopted, and so framed, that children the Lord thy God in vain, Heb. Mp 
cannot well avoid suffering in this — &E.TI to tissa* — htifahav, thou 

woAd in consequence of the misdeeds shalt not take up (L e. upP 1 thy lips) 
of their parents. From the circum- the name of the Lord thy God to vanity 
stances in which they are placed and or falsehood, Vulg. Non assume^,, thou 
the influences that bear upon them, it shalt not assume. The name of God 
is almost ine vitable that they should fall signifies primarily any word or expreg- 
intothe same sinful courses with their sion which denotes God ; any title or epi- 
fathers, and if so. they must necessarily thet which goes to distinguish him from ‘ 
experience the same punishments. It all other beings. Of these the mosipecu- 
is to be observed, however, that this liar and pregnant is perhaps the title £ Je- 
' threatening has respect mainly to the hovah/ implying his absolute, eternal, 
temporal e fleets of sin, to its penal con- and immutable existence. But besides 
sequences in the present life, anti is not this, he is denoted also by many other 
to be considered as affecting the eternal appellations of distinctive purport, such 
salvation of individuals, any farther as ‘God,* c the Lord* * the Almighty/ 
than as their final condition depends up- ( the Most High ’ ; the Father/ e th& 
on their personal conduct in this world. Creator/ i the Holy One of Israel/ &e., 
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some expressing what he is in himself, 
and some his relations to his creatures. 
But the * name’ of God is, from. Scrip- 
tural usage, generally and properly un- 
derstood in a somewhat wider sense, of 
every thing by which he makes himself 
known , and so including not only his 
various titles, hut also his attributes, 
ordinances, word, and works. That the 
leading idea of ‘taking the name of God’ 
in this place is swearing by it, is uni- 
versally conceded, and is confirmed *hy 
the three ancient versions, the ChaL, 
the Syr., and the Arab., all which rend- 
er, ‘Thou shall not swear falsely by the 
name of the Lord thy God,’ The orig- 
inal term &Gl© shav signifies both what 
is false and what is vain , and as both 
senses are undoubtedly to be included 
in the term, it lays a foundation for a 
twofold view of the prohibition; for- 
bidding (1) All /aZse swearing, all per- 
jury, all use of the holy name of God 
which should go to make him wituess 
to a lie; (2) All vain, light, frivolous 
swearing, including all cursing and 
* swearing in common conversation, all 
blasphemy, and all rash, thoughtless, 
iHeverent use of the titles and attri- 
butes of Jehovah. As a matter of 
course, the •worshippers of the Most 
High must have frequent occasion to 
mention his name, and the scope of this 
commant^pnt is to inculcate the ut- 
most reverence of that holy name which 
is but a symbol of every idea that can 
awaken awe, adoration, fear, and hom- 
age, in the bosoms of men or angels. 
If we were to indicate the point of the 
prohibition by specifying the directly 
opposite duty, it would be by adducing 
the words of the prophet, Is. S. 33, 
notify the Lord of hosts himself, 
let him be your fear and your dread.’ 
feet consistency, however, with 
- of this precept, appeals may 
to God, on suitable occasions, 
of judicial oaths taken in 
of the truth of our state- 
sample of Christ, and the 
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declarations of the apostles, clearly in. 
timate the intrinsic lawfulness of oaths 
and the scope of the third command- 
ment is primarily to inculcate a. due 
degree of reverence in the use of such 
an invocation of the Deity. An oath 
is, in fact, an act of religious worship, 
in which God is solemnly called upon 
to witness the truth of the affirmations 
made, and to act as punisher of the 
crime if any perjury is committed. It 
imports that we acknowledge him to 
be the infallible searcher of hearts, and 
the powerful and stern avenger of all 
falsehood, fraud, and deceit, in such a 
solemn transaction ; and no inference 
can be plainer than that it is the height 
of irreligion and profanity to interpose 
that awful name in attestation of any 
thing that is false, fraudulent, or hypo- 
critical. The rule by which such an 
act is to be governed is expressly given, 
Jer. 4. 2, ‘ Thou shall £\vear in truth, in 
judgment, and in righteousness,’ and 
any deviation from this is an infraction 
of the precept before us, and though 
often accounted a trivial offence among 
men, yet there is scarcely a more atro- 
cious or provoking crime in the sight 
of the infinitely true, and pure, and up- 
right Jehovah. The same general re- 
marks apply also to vows and voluntary 
engagements, which we assume upon 
ourselves and solemnly promise to ful- 
fil. To invoke the holy name of God 
on such occasions, to appeal to him as 
the omniscient voucher of our sincer- 
ity, and then to neglect, slight, or vio- 
late the obligations we have incurred is 
! but an impious mockery of the majesty 
of Jehovah, which he will not fail to 
punish. 

But it is, perhaps, in common d is 
course that this command is most fre- 
quently and flagrantly disregarded. To 
say nothing of downright malignant 
blasphemy, which happily is rare in a 
land of Bibles and churches, and the 
grosser imprecations which often assail 
the m from profane and impious 
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CHAPTER XX* 


the practice ofjmterlardmg our conver- ; 
sat ion with the words ‘God,’ ‘Lord/: 
4 Christ, 7 or the expressions ‘ the Lord 
knows/ ‘heaven help me/ without ne- , 
cosMiy, seriousness, or reverence, in- ' 
valves a measure of the gui.ll of trans- 
gressing the third commandment. Nor 
can it. be denied that profane writing 
is open to the same charge with profane 
speaking. In the statement of matters 
of fact by way of testimony, the use of 
irreverent expressions may indeed be 
allowable, but nothing is more common 
than for writers of tiction to put the 
most revolting oaths into the mouths of 
their various personages j and this they 
seem to think harmless, provided they 
contrive to mask the grossness of the 
language by dashes and asterisks. But 
wherein this differs from any other pro- 
faneness, except in being more deliber- 
ate, and more pernicious in the way of 
example, it is not easy to see. To 
ghe currency to such profane modes of 
speech, under pretence of their being 
necessary to the faithful portraiture of 
character and manners, incurs we think 
little less guilt than that of originally 
uttering them. The exhibition of such 
manners, even by the greatest moral 
painter, can well be dispensed with. 

In fine, the rule of safety in this mat- 
ter is that laid down by our Lord in his j 
commentary on the rabbinical precepts, 
Mat. 5. 33—37, ‘Again ye have heard 
that it hath been said by them of old 
time, Thou shall not forswear thyself, 
but shall perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths: But 1 say unto you, Swear not at 
all: neither by heaven; for it is God’s 
throne ; nor by the earth ; for it is his foot- 
stool ; neither hy Jerusalem ; for it i.s the 
city of the great King: neither shall thou 
swear by thine head, because ihoti cans! 
not make one hair white or black. But 
let your communication be, Yea, yea ; 
Nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than 

these cometh of evil/ If The Lord 

will not hold him guiltless, &c. Heb. 

JO lo venakkeh, will not pro- 


nounce pure, tnnocc nt, or clem pwitt 
not acquit. Gr, on kuB<uh&, trill not 
cleanse ; i. e. will not declare clean , will 
nor. absolve. Eie will not let him go un- 
punished, It is an instance of the idiom, 
by no means infrequent in Hebrew, by 
which a negative mode of expression 
couches under it a strongly affirmative 
idea. We have then in these words a 
virtual assurance from Jehovah himself 
that this precept cannot be disregarded 
with impunity. Men may not discover, 
or they may neglect to punish, its vio- 
lations, and even the hardened con- 
science of the sinner may fail to rebuke 
him on account of it; but let it not be 
forgotten, that God will surely detect 
and punish the insult thus put upon his 
great mud glorious name. The words 
of inspiration clearly portray the char- 
acter of those who trangress this com- 
mandment \ Ps, 139. 20, ‘Thine enemies 
take thy name in vain/ The profane 
swearer is the open and avowed enemy 
of the high and holy God, and it is no 
more certain that there will be a judg- 
ment seat, before which the bold trans- 
gressor must appear, than it is that he 
will be called to an account for his pro- 
fane trifling with the most sacred things 
in the universe j ‘And I will come near 
to you to judgment : and I will be a 
swift witness against the sorcerers, and 
against the adulterers, and agfiinst false 
swearers, and against those that oppress 
the hireling in nis. wages, the widow, 
and the fatherless, and that turn aside 
the stranger from his right, and fear not 
me, saith the Lord of hosts/ MaL 3. 5 
The remarkable passage Josh. 9. 19,20, 
shows in what light the children of Is 
rael regarded the breach of their plight- 
ed faith even to a portion of the devoted 
nations of Canaan ; ‘But all the princes 
said unto all the congregation, We have 
sworn unto them by the Lord God oi 
Israel: now therefore we may not touch 
them. This will we do to them ; we 
will even let them live, lest wrath be upon 
us f because of the oath which we sicare 
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EXGDUb, # (B. C. 1491 

t-day 9 n Six days sBalt thou labour, and 
do all thy work : 

26. 2. » ch. 2‘1 13. «fc 31. 15. <fc 34. 21. Lev. 23, 3. 

Ezck, 20. 12. Luke 13. 1-1. 


unto them. 7 Nor can we forbear in this 
connexion to advert to the fact, that the 
kin in question has often been follo wed 
by sudden and fearful marks of divine 
retribution, even in the present world. 
However it be accounted for, certain it 
is that in more than one well-attested 
instance men have fallen dead in t he 
midst of the most horrid imprecations, 
as if God had taken them at their word 
in call in 0, unon him to seal their ner- 


import of the original word fur 4 Sab-: 
bath,’ and on the origin, nature, and 
end of the institution in general, see 
Note on Gen. 2. 3. The term ‘remem- 
ber’ in this connexion (‘YGT zakor ), 
implies more than the mere mental act 
of memory, as it is the only Hebrew 
word equivalent to our celebrate or com- 
memorate, importing that it was to be 
remembered by appropriate observances. 
If therefore tin? clause were to be ren- 
dered, ‘Remember the sabbath day by 
way of commemoration or celebration,’ 
it would bring us still nearer to its 
genuine purport. Thus Ex. 13. 3. ‘Moses 
said unto the people, Remember (TOT. 
zakor) this day, in which ye came out 
from Egypt,’ where .see Note. Rut how 
was it to be remembered ? Not simply 
by mental reminiscence, hut by special 
observance ; for it is added, 4 There 
shall no unleavened bread be eaten.’ It 
could not be adequately Remembered 
without being kept in the manner pre- 
scribed. So also Ex. 12. 14, ‘This day 
shall be unto you fora memorial (yn£f 
zikkaro w);’ and then the manner in 
which the precept, should be corn] lied 
with is immediately described, *yc shall 
keep it a feast by an ordinance for- 
ever.’ So in the present case, the Sab- 
bath was to be remembered by practical 
acknowledgment as well as by bearing 
in mind, with special care, the stated 
season of its occurrence, and by cherish- 
ing the recollection of its early appoint- 
ment as a memorial of God’s rest at the 
close of the work of creation. Accord- 
ingly, in the parallel passage, Deut, h. 
12, the language is nqt L remember the 
sabbath to sanctify but 4 keep the 
sabbath day,’ no doubt with the design 
to intimate that these tvo terms in this 
connexion were equivalent. Thus too 
we learn, from Lev. 23. 3, that on the 
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sabbath there was to he a holy convoca- 
tion^ or an assembly of the people , at 
the tabernacle, as afterwards at the 
temple, for the public worship of God, 
as if this, were the appropriate mode of 
remembering the sabbath ; . ‘ Six days 
shall work be done ; but the seventh 
day is the sabbath of rest, an holy con - 
vocation; ye shall do no work therein : 
it. is the sabbath of the Lord in all your 
dwellings.* But in addition to the ‘holy 
convocation,’ the Israelites were re- 
quired to oiler a greater, number of sacri- 
fices on that than on other days, JJjjfumb, 
28.9,10, and we cannot question that 
these various services were understood 
to enter essentially into the due observ- 
ance of this hallowed season. It con- 
sequently leads us to the inevitable in- 
ference, that the sabbath is not properly 
or adequately kept unless it be distin- 
guished from other days by being in a 
special manner devoted to the duties of 
public as well as private worship. 

ll is doubtless true that this com- 
mandment is not so purely moral or 
self-enforced in its own nature as the 
rest. Although the consecration of a 
certain portion of our time to the im- 
mediate service of God may perhaps be 
admitted -to be of moral obligation , yet 
the exact proportion, as well as the 
particular day, may be considered*as of 
positive institution } and therefore some- 
what more of a Jewish aspect is given 
to this precept than to either of the 
others. For this reason some in all 
periods of the church have been led to 
question whether it is properly to be 
considered as still remaining in force 
under the Christian dispensation, par- 
ticularly as no express mention is made 
of it in the New Testament. But as it 
was in its substantia) features no doubt in 
existence long before the 'period of the 
Jew Mi economy, as it forms an inte- 
gral pan of that collection of precepts 
which was spoken from heaven by the 
voice of God, and was afterwards writ- 
ten by the linger of God on the tables 
23 * 


of stone, it would not be easy to offer a 
stronger argument in proof of .ne per- 
petuity of its obligation. Not doubting, 
therefore, that an institution v hich was 
binding before the law is equally binding 
after it, unless distinctly repealed, we 
have only to remark, that the particular 
day in the week is not speeded ; it is, 
‘remember the sabbath day/ — not the 
‘ seventh day’ — •‘■to keep it holy. 7 All 
that the commandment expressly re- 
quires is, to observe a day of sacred 
rest after every six days of labor. 
The seventh day indeed is to he kept 
holy, but not a word is here said as to 
the point from which the reckoning is 
to begin. The ‘ seventh day’ is not so 
much the seventh according to any par- 
ticular method of computing the sep- 
tenary cycle, as in reference to the six 
working days before-mentioned ; every 
seventh day in rotation after six of la- 
bor. The Jewish sabbath was kept on 
our Saturday, but we act equally in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and the letter of 
this commandment by keeping it on Sun- 
day; and as this was the day on which our 
Lord arose from the dead, it lias come 
to be appropriately designated as ‘the 
Lord’s day, 7 and as such has been ob- 
served as the Christian sabhaih from 

the earliest periods of the church. 

IT To keep it holy. Heb. TSnpJ lekad- 
desho , to sanctify it. On the import of 
this term see Note on Gen. 2. 3. 

9. Six days shalt thou labor , and do 
all thy work. Heb. ^ kol 

rmelakteka , all thy business or servile 
work . It comes from the ancient root 
‘pb laakj to send, to depute , from 
which also comes ‘pits vial ah, a mes- 
senger , and properly signifies all that 
varied- -service and ministry to the per- 
formance of which servants were sent 
or des/a/ched, and about which they 
were employed. It plainly refers to 
the daily routine of ordinary seculat 
.employments, all which were to be dili- 
gently pursued on the six’ working days, 
and religiously suspended on the sew 
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9 "Six days shah thou labour, and 
do all thy work ; 


8 m Remember the sabbath-dav 
to keep' it holy, .hy 

' ®'ch. 31. 13. 14. 'Lev. 19. 3, 30. & 26. 2. 
Dent. 5. 12. 


them? Nov can we forbear. in this j impo 
connexion to advert to the fact, that the | bath. 
<iiii in quest ion has p ften 'been followed :■ • end 
by sudden and fearful, .'marks of divine • Note 
re t ri but ion , even ' in ' the pre sent world . ber T 
However it be accounted for, certain it irnpl 
is that in more than one well-attested of m 
instance men have fallen dead in the word 
midst of the most horrid imprecations, mem 
as if God had taken them at their word rente 
in calling upon him to seal their per- If ill 
diiimi. We do not say that such cases dere< 
are to be regarded as miraculous. It is way 
very possible that the physical effects, it w 
caused by an unnatural degree of ex- genu 
ci lenient of the passions, and the snd- said 
den incursion of a violent pang or panic zako 
of conscience may have been sufficient from 
to account for the result. Still such was 
cases should be looked upon as solemn by n 
warnings ; since it may be no less a real ohse ! 
visitation of divine wrath for being shall 
made by the agency of natural laws couh 
acting upon the nervous system. It is with 
to he considered also, that as this is a serif 
sin which aims perhaps more directly shall 
than any other at God ; one in which the zikh 
m ward spirit of the offender comes more w hit 
immediately in collision with the spirit with 
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sabbath there was to be a holy convoca- 
tion, or an assembly of the people, at 
' the tabernaele, as afterwards at the 
temple, for the public worship of God, 
as if this were the appropriate mode of 
remembering the sabbath ; , ‘ Six days 
shall work be done j but the seventh 
day Is the sabbath of rest, an holy con- 
vocation; ye shall do no work therein : 
it is the sabbath of l he Lord in all your 
dwellings. 3 But in addition to the ‘holy 
convocation, 3 the Israelites were re- 
quired to offer a greater number of sacri- 
fices on that than on other days, 3$umb. 
28. 9, 10, and we cannot question that 
these various services were understood 
to enter essentially into the due observ- 
ance of this hallowed season. It con- 
sequently leads us to the inevitable in- 
ference, that the sabbath is not properly 
or adequately kept unless it be distin- 
guished from other days by being in a 
special manner devoted to the duties of 
public as well as private worsh ip . 

It is doubtless true that this com- 
mandment is not so purely moral or 
self-enforced in its own nature as the 
rest. Although the consecration of a 
certain portion of our time to the im- 
mediate service of God may perhaps be 
admitted -to be of moral obligation, yet 
the exact proportion, as well as the 
particular day, may be eonsidered,as of 
positive institution , and therefore some- 
what more of a Jewish aspect is given 
to this precept than to either of the 
others. For this reason some in all 
periods of the church have been led to 
question whether it is properly to be 
considered as still remaining in force 
under the Christian dispensation, par- 
ticularly as no express mention is made 
of it in the New- Testament. But as it 
was in its substantia l features no doubt in 
existence long before the period of the 
:• Jewish economy, as it. forms an inte- 
gral tan : of that collection ot’ precepts 
which was spoken -from heaven' by the 
voice of; God, 'iind was afterwards Writ- 
ten by the finger of God on the tables 
23* 
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of stone, it would not be easy to offer a 
stronger argument in proof of .,te per- 
petuity of its obligation. -Not doubting, 
therefore, that an institution w hieh was 
"binding 6c/?re the law is equally binding 
after it, unless distinctly repealed, we 
have only to remark, that the particular 
day in the week is not speeiib d j it is, 
‘remember the sabbath day, 3 -- -not the: 
‘ seventh day’ — 4 to keep it holy.’ All 
that the commandment expressly re- 
quires is, to observe a day of sacred 
rest after every six days of labor. 
Tlie seventh day indeed is to be kept 
holy, but not a word is here said as to 
the point from which the reckoning is 
to begin. The ‘seventh day’ is not so 
much the seventh according to any par- 
ticular method of computing the sep- 
tenary cycle, as in reference to the six 
working days before-mentioned ; every 
seventh day in rotation alter six of la- 
bor. The Jewish sabbath was kept on 
our Saturday, but we act equally in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and the letter of 
this commandment by keeping it on Sun- 
day; and as this was the day on which our 
Lord arose from the dead, it has come 
to be appropriately designated as ‘the 
Lord’s day, 3 and as such has been ob- 
served as the Christian sabbath from 
the earliest periods of the church.- — - 
If To keep it holy. Heb, “L'“:p2 lekad - 
desho , to sanctify it. On the import of 
this term see Note on Gen. 2. 3. 

9. Six days shall thou labor , and do- 
all thy work. Heb. ■ JS kol 

mefakteka , all thy business or servile 
work. It comes from the ancient root 
laak, to send, to depute, from 
which also comes malak , a mes- 

senger, and properly signifies all that 
varied service and ministry to tin; per- 
formance of which servants were seni- 
or despatched , and about, which they 
were employed. It plainly refers to 
the daily routine of ordinary secular 
employments, all which were to he dili- 
gently pursued on the six working days, 
and religiously suspended on the sew 
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10 But the £ seventh day is the 
sabbath of the Lokb thy God: 
in U thou shall not do any work, 
thou, nor t ly son, nor thy daugh- 
ter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, prior thy 

a Gen. v. *2, 3. ch. 1C. 26. & 31. 15. P IS eh. 
13. hi, IT, IS, 19. 


enth or day of rest. As the wr.rds be- 
long to the first table, which is not de- 
signed to teach us our duties to our- 
selves or our neighbors, but to God, 
they are not in their intrinsic import 
so strictly preceptive or imperative, as 
permissive. Though they do in their 
spirit inculcate the duty of active and 
exemplary diligence in the season of 
it, yet their primary drift is, undoubt- 
edly, to define that season; to teach 
us within what bounds our labor is to 
be circumscribed, in contradistinction 
to the allotted time of rest. In mak- 
ing this disposal of time, however, the 
Most High of course reserved to him- 
self the right of occasionally setting 
apart some one or more of those six 
days for religions services, and we are 
not to consider it as any infringement 
upon the original precept if extraordi- 
nary seasons of fasting, thanksgiving, 
and worship should occasionally be set 
apart in like manner, by civil or eccle- 
siastical authority. 

10. The seventh day is the sabbath of 
the Lord thy God . Heb. {TlfT? DSt? 

shabboth laihavah Elohi'ka, a 
sabbath to Jehovah thy God. That is, 
the sabbath appointed by and conse- 
crated to the Lord thy God ; the sab- 
bath. in which God asserts a special in- 
terest, which he peculiarly claims as 
his own, and which we cannot refuse to 
sanctify to him without being guilty of 
a kind of sacrilege, and appropriating 
to ourselves what properly belongs to 
another. In accordance with this phrase- 
ology we find it said, Lev. 26. 2, '‘Ye 
shall keep my sabbath/ Is, 56. 4, ‘For 



stranger that is within thy gates • 
11 For q i n six day s the LottL made 
heaven and earth, the sea and ail 
that in them L% and rested the 
seventh day ; wherefore the Lour 
blessed the sabbath-day, and hal- 
lowed it. 

>1 Gen. 2. 2. 


thus saith the Lord unto the eunuchs 
•that keep my sabbaths, and choose die 

things that please me,- 1 &c.- In it 

thou shall not do any work , &c. Thai 
is, no secular or servile work, nothing' 
pertaining to a mere worldly calling. 
Works of piety, necessit y* and charity 
are of course excepted, as these consist 
entirely with* the spirit of that day, as 
a day of holy rest ; for * the sabbath 
was made for mail, and not man for the 
sabbath.' 1 It is obvious, however, that 
all works of a different character are to 
be excluded from the hallowed hours ol 
the sabbath, and our affairs should be 
previously so arranged, that the sacred 
duties of the Lord’s day may. be". inter-,, 
rupted as little as possible ; nor, should;: 
any thing be considered as : a ; work /pf 
necessity on that day, which can be 
done before the sabbath, or delayed till 
after it. All buying and selling, pay- 
ing wages, settling accounts, gathering 
harvests, clearing out of vessels from . 
port, making up," ".sorting, :. : 'or': : tran.spdr.t-': 
mg of mails, writing .letters' of business 
hr amusement, reading books, papers, 
or pamphlets on ordinary subjects, tri- 
fling visits, j ourni es, excursions , or con- 
versation on topics merely secular, are 
inconsistent with ‘keeping a day holy 
unto the Lord.’ — -IT Thou nor thy son 
nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant , 
&c. This part of the precept goes not 
only to extend the obligation, but also 
to secure the privileges of the sabbath 
to every class and condition of men. 
The wife indeed is not mentioned, be- 
cause she is supposed to be one with the 
husband, arid as cooperating with lam oi 
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course m carrying into execution every | 
commandment of God. But the rest of! 
the family, sons and daughters, male and 
female servants, are specified in such a | 
way as to throw upon heads of families j 
the responsibility of uniting all their | 
household establishment in the due ob- 
servance of the day. Whatever relief, 
refreshment, or rest, may be intended to 
..be: afforded by the ihstitutioh j servants 
and even cattle are to be sacredly con- 
sidered as entitled to its merciful provi- 
sions. It is indeed the destiny of man 
that he should earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, but the sabbath is 
graciously bestowed upon him as a re- 
lief to that destiny. His mental energy 
and bodily health are to be renewed by 
its leisure; and God who has thus be- 
stowed upon man the substantial bless- 
ing of a periodical cessation from toil, 

; has decreed the same privilege to. the j 
menial classes and the inferior animals. ! 
The rest therefore so kindly provided 
by the Creator for servants and cattle j 
ought not to be unnecessarily broken. 
The. domestic, on that day, should be re- 
leased, as far as possible, from his or- 
dinary labors, and the beast which has 
served us faithfully during the week, 
should not be deprived of his share of 
the general repose. Were this law but 
duly observed, the servants in - many, 
families would be spared that labor on 
the sabbath which now too often pre- 
vents their attending to any religious 
duty. Nor would the use of horses for 
travelling so extensively disgrace our 
own and other Christian lands. Many 
a driver and ostler, who knows no ces- 
sation from his daily task, would be 
found frequenting the. place of worship ; 
and many a poor animal, which now 
pants under the lash of the sabbath, 
would then he permitted to recover 
strength for the ensuing six days of in- 
evitable la bor .—If ■ : Nor ; thy stranger 
that is within thy gates . That is, with- 
in thy cities, as explained in the Note. 


on Gen. 22. 17. Gr. o xpacijXvTof b ira* 
poik-tov tv trot, the proselyte dwelling 
among thee. Even the strangers who 
might be resident among the Israelites, 
are here required to acknowledge the 
authority of the law sanctifying the sab- 
bath day; which is in other words re- 
cognising the right of the Israelites to 
demand that, strangers should pay a rev- 
erent respect to the institutions, civi* 
and religious, of the people among 
whom they sojourned. For otherwise 
how could this charge be embraced in 
the duty of the Israelites? But the 
thing was in itself in the highest de. 
gree reasonable and proper. If such a 
stranger were a proselyte of the class 
called proselytes of righteousness oi 
justice , it was of course incumbent up 
on him to conform to all the obseiw 
ances of the Hebrews. If he were more 
ly a proselyte of the gate ) who had re 
pounced idolatry without receiving cir 
eumcision, still it was fitting that he 
should rest from his labors on the Tab 
bath day, and not, by engaging in them, 
disturb those who were desirous at that 
time of quietly devoting themselves to 
the duties of public and private worship. 
It was doing as he would be done by in 
similar circumstances. 

II. For in six days the Lord made 3 
&e. We are here reminded of the origin 
of the sabbath, by way of enforcing its 
observance by an appropriate sanction. 
It was designed for a memorial of the 
creation of the world, and therefore to 
he observed to the glory of the Creator 
who made heaven and earth. All the 
perfections of the Godhead, accordingly, 
which are so conspicuously displayed 
in the wondrous fabric of creation, and 
in that providence by which it is upheld 
and governed, should he devoutly con- 
templated and adored on that solemn 
day. Upon comparing th's passage with 
Dent. 5. 15, a different i »ason seems to 
be given for the observance of the sab- 
bath; And remember that thou wast a 
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**rh. 23. 20. Lev . 10. 3. Dent. 5. 16. Lev. 
5sK t, 18, H>. Matt. 1 5. 4. & 10. 19. M'ki k 7. 
30. * III. 10. Luke IS. 20. Kpht-s. 0. 3. 


servant in the land of Egypt, and' that 
the Lord tliy Cod 'brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a stretch-, 
ed-tvid; arm.; : therefore ■ theLordthy God-- 
commanded thee to keep the sabbath-' 
day,’ But the two are by no means in- 
consistent with each other. The first, 
taken from the creation, was well known 
and continued valid of course ; hut the 
second, taken from the deliverance from 
Egypt, was merely superadded to the 
first in order to give more force to the 
sense of obligation by coupling it with 
the memory of an important event in 
their national history. It would seem 
too that the allusion in the latter case 
had special respect to that clause of the 
precept which enjoins the duty of mas- 
tens- in regard to their servants. While 
the Israelites were in Egypt in a state of 
slavery they were no doubt restricted 
by their despotic oppressors from ob- 
serving the sabbath as they otherwise 
would. But now when set at liberty... 
and permitted to serve God according 
to the precepts of their religion, he just- 
ly expected that they should make a 
right use of their liberty, and deal more 
mercifully with their servants than the 
Egyptians had dealt with them; and 
particularly that they should permit 
them to rest one day in seven, that is, 
as often as they did themselves. 

For a more extended and elaborate 
view of the origin, design, obligation, 
and due observance of the holy sabbath, 
the reader is referred to Edwards 5 and 
Dwight’s Theology, and to the Trea- 
tises © f B p . W i Ison , G urney , Hum p h- 
rey, Agnew, Waterbary, and Kings- 
bury, in which is accumulated an im- 
mense fund of argumentative and prac- 
tical matter relative to this divineTn- 
slitution. 
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mot her ; t hat thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee. 


SECOND TABLE. 

THE'' FIFTH " COMMANDSIEKT. ' 

12, Honor thy father and thy mother , 
&c. Heh, kabed, from , "jiS ■'.■fca-: 
bad, to he heavy; thence applied to 
\ weight of character, dignity, or uhat 
entitles one to respect , honor, distin- 
guished esteem. Accordingly in the Piel 
conjugation it signifies to regard, treat, 

: or pract ically declare one : as worthy ' 'of 
honor. It is directly opposed to the 
word kalal , to make light of, to set 
light by, to account mean, vile , or worth* 
less. Accordingly we find this term em- 
ployed to signify u conduct the reverse 
of that enjoined in this precept ; as Dent. 
27. 16, ‘Cursed be he that setteth light 
by makleh) his hither or his 

mother.’ Ezek, , 22. T; ‘In ' thee ' 'have;' 
they set light by (ijpft hekallu ) father . 
and mother.’' From the same root'.'^SSj': 
kabad, comes the ori ginal word' far glory f 
TQSJ kabad, whence the . apostle;; has., 
2 Cor. 4. 17, s Weight. . of ; glory,’' ■ and' 
Peter, 2 Pet. 2.10, denominates magis- 
• trates , Sofai, glories, from the weight 
of character attached to them. Comp, 
Note on Gen. 31. 1. In Lev. If). 3, and 
■ Dent. 5. 16, the word &T 1 yara, to fear , 
to * revere n ce is substituted, but oh v i ous- 
ly with the same import. The grand 
duty here inculcated is that of filial 
piety, embracing that entire class of 
duties which children owe to their par- 
ents. The "foundation of these duties is 
laid in the nature of the relation which 
parents and children sustain to each 
other, and they are so obvious that chil- 
dren themselves, even at a very tender 
age, are capable of feeling deeply their 
obligation. Parents are under God the 
Immediate authors of the Lemg of chib 
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dron. It is to their parents that they 
owe th eir . . prese r'v.at ion , ' suslen tation p 
and protection during that helpless pe- 
riod in which they are utterly incapable 
of taking care of themselves. The hearts 
of parents are full of the kindest affec- 
tion. — love, tender solicitude; pity, sym- 
pathy, benevolence — towards their chil- 
dren. affections which show themselves 
in llte most painful exertions, '..tbits,; 
wattchingSjprivationsj sacrifices of com- 
fort and ease,, of which human, nature is 
capable. They willingly undergo hard- 
ship, encounter peril, incur expense, and 
jeopard their lives and their health to 
promote t he welfare of their offspring. 
And children, when they are more ad- 
vanced in age, come of ' course into the : 
full participation of all the temporal ad- 
vantages of their parents’ station in life, 
whether of* wealth, honor, or respect- 
ability. Indeed it is in great measure 
for their children that parents live and 
labor in the world. 

For these and similar reasons parents 
most justly claim what the great Parent 
of all here claims for them. And as 
they have affections and perform actions 
nearly akin to those of God towards us, 
they may properly be deemed in a sense j 
his representatives, the lively images j 
of him in whom we Jive and move and 
have our being, and on that account en- 
titled to a special veneration from their 
children. God himself, we know, in 
order to endear himself to our hearts, 
and to win more effectually our obedi- 
ence, assumes the title o H Father f and 
on tins ground lays a special claim to 
our respect *, 'If I be a father, where is 
mine honor V And it is remarkable that 
while the duties owed to other men are 
termed justice, or charity, oi: courtesy, 
or liberality, or gratitude, those due to 
parents in most languages are compris- 
ed under the title of piety, implying 
something divine in the objects of them. 
Who indeed does not feel that it is 
something more than injustice to wrong 
& parent ; that it is more than uncharit- 
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ableness to refuse them succor or relief,' 
that it is more than incivility t» he mi- . 
kind to them; that it ignore than sor- 
did avarice to withhold aid from their 
necessities? Who is not; prompted at 
once to brand such conduct as impiety ! 
Indeed the language of inspiration ex- 
pressly confirms this view of the sub- 
ject, 1 Tim. 5. 4, *If any widow have 
children or nephews (i. e. grandchil- 
dren) let them learn first to show piety 
(jixti/Jsip) at home, and to requite 
their parents ; for that is good and ae 
eeptable before God f where the term 
■ employed is the proper one for express- : 
mg piety towards God. 

As to the precise import of the pre- 
cept, it will perhaps be more distinctly 
gathered from the several parallel in- 
junctions scattered through the Old and 
New Testament. ; ‘Ye shall fear every 
man his mother and his father, and 
keep my sabbath j lam the Lord your 
God.’ f My son, keep thy father's com- 
mandment, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother/ ‘Children, obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord ; ibr tins is right.’ 
‘Children obey your parents in all things, 
for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.’ 
In these passages the phraseology is so 
varied, as to make it evident that the 
precept implies not only an abstract 
sentiment, a. cordial inward respect apd 
esteem for their persons, but also obe- 
dience to their lawful commands, sub- 
mission to their rebukes, instructions, 
and corrections, deference to their coun- 
sels, and sincere endeavors to promote 
their comfort, particularly in old age, 
when by affording them a maintenance 
we can in some measure requite their 
care of our infancy and childhood. II 
such are the duties of children, let pa- 
rents, on the other hand, remember that 
correspondent duties rest upon them. 
Though children are riot absolved from 
the obligation of this commandment by 
the misconduct of their parents, yet in 
the nature of things it is impossible 
that they should yield the same hearty 
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respect and veneration to the unwor- 
thy as to the worthy, nor does God 
require a chilli to pay an irrational 
honor to his parents. If* his parents 
are atheists, lie cannot honor them as 
Christians. If they are prayerless and 
profane, he cannot honor them as reli- 
gious. If they are worldly, avaricious, 
overreaching, unscrupulous as to vera- 
city and honest dealing, he cannot honor 
them as exemplary, upright, conscien- 
tious. and spiritually minded. If they 
arc intemperate and abandoned he can- 
not honor them as sober and virtuous, 
nor truly speak of them as such. But 
a child is obliged to think as ice.ll as he 
can of his parents, and to conceal their 
faults, unless the good of society ob- 
viously requires their exposure. He is 
to obey them in all things where their 
commands do not come in conflict with 
those of God. In that case children are 
not at liberty to obey j they are under 
an antecedent obligation ; they are im- 
periously bound by their duty to God 
to adhere to truth, to honesty, to justice. 
But in all such cases there is need of 
the utmost caution, and of a positive 
assurance that the thing declined is as 
clearly forbidden by God as obedience 
to parents is commanded by him. Other- 
wise children cannot be warranted in 
refusing to obey parental injunctions. 

That thy days may he long in the 
land. &e. Heb. ‘pfcsh lemfian 

yilarikun , that they may prolong. That 
is, as Leelerc and some others under- 
stand it, that thy father and mother, by 
their prayers in thy behalf, by the bles- 
sings of heaven which they shall in- 
voke, may he the means of prolonging 
Ihy days upon the land where thou 
dwellest. But the idiom of the Hebrew 
tongue is such that we are not required 
to interpret the word 4 they* of parents, 
and from the illustration which we 
have given of this usage of speech in 
the Note on Gen. 16. 14, it will be evi- 
dent that our translation presents the 
right rendering, ‘that thy days may be 
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prolonged/ following herein the Gr. 
iva jhiKO ,nv$ yst'.J srri ttjs yUS Tin 
ayaOtn, that thou mayest be long-live a 
■upon the good land, &c., where by the 
i way, we may remark that ayu 8ns goo a 
is gratuitously inserted, but probably 
with a view to indicate that they under- 
stood the word ‘ land’ of the land oj 
promise , instead of ‘earth’ as it is Ire- 
quentiy rendered. A similar phrase- 
ology occurs Job, 4. 19, t Which are 
crushed before the moth / Heb. They 
.crush them.' before: the : moth. ; Civ.; 7y-\3, 

' 1 Wearisome nights are appointed to 
me / Heb. They appoint to me weari- 
some nights. So in the New Testa- 
ment, Luke Hi. 9. ‘That they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations / ■ 
i. e. that ye may be received. The 
parallel promise in Deut. 5. Hi, has a. 
slight additional clause, ‘That thy days 
may be prolonged, and that it may go 
well with thee , in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, 7 and this 
sense of the promise is confirmed by 
the apostle’s citation, Eph. 6. ‘That 
| it may be well with thee, and that thou 
[ mayest live long on the earth. 7 In 
other cases the prolonging of the days 
is attributed directly and actively to 
'.the ' person of whose, conduct it is the 
result. Thus Deut. 22. 7, ‘ But thou 
shall in any wise let the dam go, and 
take the , young to thee ; that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou may- 
est prolong thy days.’ : ' This command- ' 

! ment is indeed cited by the apostle as 
the first that has a special promise 
annexed to it — for the promise added 
to the second commandment is rather 
general to all those that love God. or 
annexed to the due observance of the 
whole law, than of that single pre- 
! cept — but the promised blessing is evi- 
| dently one that would in a great meas- 
ure flow as a natural consequence from 
the due observance of the precept. God 
| assures them that their permanence am! 
prosperity in the land of \\p\f jflhtited 
possession would depend upon -{ftp r' 
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obedience io this command ; and in that 
he merely states what would be found 
to be the result of general experience in 
the course of his providence, that the 
early habit of respect and reverence to 
parents and superiors, would tend to 
the peaceful and prosperous existence 
of society, by removing the causes of 
internal discord and decay ; while, as 
to individuals, the salutary restraint, of 
the passions, and the cultivation of a 
quiet, gentle demeanor would of itself 
go far towards lengthening the term of 
human life. But however this may he, 
due reverence for parents will be found 
to consist with reverence to God and 
his institutions, and where this is the 
case in any community he will display 
his favor and crown them with the bles- 
sings of long life and temporal pros- 
perity. 

That this promise had respect prima- 
rily to the chosen people, to whom God 
was now about to give the land of Ca- 
naan, is unquestionable; and to them it 
was doubtless made in a national as 
well as in an individual character. It 
was a pledge on the part of God that if 
they evinced a strict obedience to this 
command, he would grant them, as a 
people, a long continuance in their own 
land in despite of all the attempts of 
their enemies to conquer and dispossess 
them. This seems to be confirmed by 
the parallel language of Dent. 4. 2b, 
*Ye # shall soon utterly perish from off 
the land whereunto ye go over Jordan 
to possess it ; ye shall, not prolong your 
days upon 'it, but shall utterly be des- 
troyed d V. 33, £ Ye shall walk in all 
the ways which the Lord your God 
hath commanded you, that ye may live, 
and that it may be well with you, and 
that ye may prolong your days in the 
land which ye shall possess d V.. 40. 
•’Thou shall keep therefore his statutes 
and his commandments, which I com- 
mand thee this day, that it may go well 
with thee, and with thy children after 
thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy 


days upon the earth (rather, upon the 
land), which the Lord thy* God giveth 
thee, for ever.’ Cb. 32. 46, 47, Lind 
he said unto them, Set your hearts ante 
all the words which I testily among 
you this day, which ye shall command 
your children to observe to do, all the 
words of this law. For it is not a vam 
thing for you: because it is your life; 
and through this thing ye shall prolong 
your days in the land whither ye go 
over Jordan to possess it d Accordingly 
we find, that when Ged threatens the 
nation with being carried eaptive out 
of their own land lor their sins, he par- 
ticularly mentions this among other 
procuring causes of their calamities, the 
not honoring their parents; Ezek. 22. 7, 
12, 15, ‘In thee have they set light by 
father and mother .—Behold therefore — 
I will scatter thee among the heathen, 
and disperse thee in the countries,’ 
But the apostle, Eph. 6. 2, 3, cites this 
commandment as if the promise still 
held good under the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and this fact is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the spirit, 
the principle , of the promise is still 
acted upon under the moral government 
of Jehovah. Even at the present day, 
it can scarcely be doubted that, as a 
general fact, those who are exemplary 
in the discharge of filial duties be- 
come the objects of a specially reward- 
mg providence in the longer enjoyment 
of life and of those temporal blessings 
which make it desirable. On the other 
I hand, what close observer of the retri- 
butive dealings of God, can question 
that in multitudes of cases the unt imely 
deaths of the young have been the judi- 
cial consequences of disobedience to 
their parents ? In how many instances 
has the confession been extorted from 
convicted felons, tljpt the first step m 
their downward career was despising 
the commands of parents, and the next 
the breach of the holy sabbath? And 
it would seem as if the connexion be- 
tween these two forms of transgression, 
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was expressly recognised in the page of 
inspiration, from their being conjointly 
prohibited: Lev. 19. 3, ‘Ye shall, fear 
every man his mother and his father, and 
keep my sabbaths as if it were to be 
expected, as a matter of course, that he 
who dishonored his parents would ha- 
bitually profane the sabbath. 

At the same time, it is not to be 
considered as militating with the verity 
of this promise, if many children dis- 
tinguished for filial piety should be cut 
off in their tender years. This no dcuht 
•was the case with thousands of the seed 
of Jacob, and the same thing happens 
to multitudes in every age. It is sufll- 
cicnt to vindicate the truth of the prom- 
ise, if it holds good as a general fact in 
the divine administration. And even 
in the cases that constitute the appa- 
rent exceptions, the early called may 
be taken from the evil to come ; and if 
the years that would have been spent 
on earth are spent in heaven, it cannot 
be said that the promise fails of its 
fulfilment. God is certainly as good as 
his word when he is better. 

THE SIXTH COM-UANDMEXT. 

13. Thou shaft not kill. Heb. 
rtnr. In tirtzaha , thou shall not mur - 
dor. Gr. on ’.!iovsmetq, id. Chal. *Tiiou 
shall not kill a soul f i. e. a person 
The original rail ratzah , from being 
m several instances applied to violent 
heating , breaking, contusion , and from 
general usage, more properly signifies 
the violent , unjust , taking of life, which 
is usually denominated murder.. In 
Arabic it signifies to overwhelm with 
slum's, to stone to death , to smash a ser- 
pent’s haul with a stone. It is thus 
distinguished from JIM harag , also 
translated to kill, but which is more le- 
gitimately employed to designate that 
kind of Jegi l k ll g - Inch is the result 
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of the sentence of the. magistrate. There 
are some few exceptions to this remark, 
as Ntnn. 35 . 27 — 30 , as also vv. 1 1 , 23 , 25 , 
of the same chapter, where it is used 
not only of inconsiderate and fortuitous 
homicide, or chance-medley, but also 
of killing a malefactor, which was per- 
mitted, and even commanded; but the 
distinction holds good in the main, and 
the slightest reflection will , convince 
any .one . that in this precept it must 
have reference to an unlawful and un- 
just taking of life. The latter verb 
Jin harag is applied also to the. staying 
of brute beasts, which ran ratzah never 
is. The scope and spirit of the injunc- 
tion is therefore evident. As life is the 
greatest of earthly blessings, and the 
grand foundation of enjoying all others, 
God is here pleased to make known the 
sacredness which he would have at- 
tached to .so inestimable a boon,. ••• The I 
sixth commandment plants am inviola- 
ble guard around human life. It/for-' 
bids the wanton extinction of that vital 
principle which was breathed into maids 
nostrils by the Deity himself, and the 
obliteration of that image of God which 
constituted the glory of Adam at his 
creation. The infliction of capital pun- 
ishment for capital crimes, by the sen- 
tence of the magistrate is not. here for- 
bidden, as such a sentence is virtually 
involved in the Noachic precept, i lie 
that sheddeth znan ? s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed and confirmed by 
other passages of the Scriptures. Nor 
is it probably to be interpreted as pro- 
hibiting the taking life in self-defence 
in lawful war, or in a personal attack, 
where one knows that the killing of an 
assailant or the loss of ids own life is 
the only alternative; In any other case, 
we think it may be seriously doubled 
whether the non resisting sj irit of the 
New Testament, precepts does not re- 
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quire us rather to follow the example 
of the martyrs, who overi'anie hy ^not 
'loving* their lives' unto death. 5 If than 
were contemplated merely in reference 
to his earthly existence, w*j do not 
know that there could be any doubt on 
the subject j but when we take into 
view the fuel that he is to live forever, 
that his present state and actions are 
intimately connected with a system oi j 
retributions that extend into eternity, 
we cannot be sure that the moral im- 
pression of an example of meek, un- 
resisting suffering at the hands of wick- 
ed or cruel men, may not be more im- 
portant to the best interests of the uni- 
verse, than that of the contrary course. 
The immediate effect is no doubt, dis- 
astrous to him who is the victim, and 
it is for the time an apparent unrecom- 
pensed triumph of might over right. 
But still, considering how easily God 
can compensate in another world such 
a noble : sacrifice for the apprehended 
honor of his name, and' also what a 
tendency it has to awaken all the vir- 
tuous sensibilities of the universe in 
reprobation and vindication of such an 
outrage upon suffering innocence, we 
cannot satisfy ourselves that the gospel 
precepts , c resist not evil/ 4 avenge not 
yourselves/ are not to be understood 
in their broadest and most literal ac- 
ceptation, as far as the taking of human 
life in self-defence is concerned. 

. .As the great point aim d at in this: 
commandment is the security of human 
life, it of course levels its prohibition 
against, wilful murder, suicide, duelling, 
offensive war, all the slaughter flowing 
from sanguinary laws, oppressions, per- 
secutions, and whatever tends directly 
to shorten our own lives, or those of 
others. The spirit of the precept plain- 
ly interdicts all those callings, occupa- 
tions, and practices which arc injurious 
to the health or safety of the commu- 
nity, such as the manufacture or sale of 
articles of diet or beverage which we 
have every reason to believe will be 
Y ol. I 24 . ’ \ 


abused, to the hurt or the death of 
men’s bodies, to say nothing of their 
effects on the undying soul. lit like 
maimer all incompetent practice of the 
medical art ,* all competing trials of 
speed in steamboats ; all pugilistic com- 
bats, and whatever goes to wound, crip- 
ple, or maim the body, and thus endan- 
ger life, comes fairly within the range 
of what is forbidden by the sixth com- 
mandment. As far as the spiritual im- 
port of the command is concerned, it is 
clear, from the New Testament inter- 
pretation, that all envy, revenge, hatred, 
malice, or sinful anger j all that insult- 
ing language which provokes to \\ rath 
and murder ; and all undue indulgence 
of that pride, ambition, or covetous- 
ness, which prompt to it, are .virtually 
prohibited by the precept, ‘Thou shall 
not kill/ Mat. 5. 21, 22, 4 Ye have heard 
| that it was said hy them of old time, 
Thou shall not. kill j and whosoever 
' shall kill, shall be in danger oi' the 
judgment: But I say unto you, that 
[ whosoever is angry with bis brother 
; without a cause, shall be in danger of 
■ the judgment: and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Baca, shall be in danger 
of the council : but whosoever shall Mi}', 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell* 
fire.’ 1 John, 3. 15 — 17, 4 Whosoever 
huteth his brother, is a murderer: and 
ye know that no murderer hath eternal 
life abiding in him. Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us: and we might to 
laydown our lives for the brethren. But 
whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shuhe th up 
his bowels of compassion from bun, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him.’ 

A THE SEVENTH 

14. Them shall not commit adultery. 
Heb. fcj&jn fttp lo tinaph. The original 
root, tjfiO ndaph in its primary and legi- 
timate import denotes adultery in the 
strict and exclusive sense of the term, or 
that unlawful commerce of the sexes 
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which takes place between parties one or 
both of whom are married. It is thus dis- 
tinguished from JtJT zanah, the word ap- 
plied to lewdness, fornication, or whore- 
dom in general. This is plain from pre- 
dominant usage. Thus Lev. 20. 10, ‘And 
the man that cofnmitteth adultery 
yinaph) with another man’s wife, even 
he that committeth adultery (CjSCi yi- 
naph) with his neighbor’s wife, the 
adulterer (£j£0 no'iph) and the adul- 
teress (?i£M noiipheth ) shall surely be 
put to death.’ Ezek. 36. 32, ‘As a wife 
that committeth adult cry (nS&Uteu ham- 
mcncapkcth) , which taketh strangers 
instead of her husband.’ IIos. 4. 14, 
‘Therefore your daughters shall commit 
whoredom (ttPUtn tizn’inah), and your 
spouses shall commit adultery (nSsT&.r: 
tenimphmih) Prov. 6. 32, ‘Whoso com- 
mit! etk adultery (t]&0 no'iph ) with a 
woman lacketh understanding.’ That 
‘woman’ here is equivalent to ‘wife’ 
is evident from its being immediately 
added; ‘For jealousy is the rage of a 
man ; therefore he will not spare in the 
day of vengeance;’ implying that he 
would be } romp ted severely to avenge 
his wife’s dishonor. In accordance with 
this we find this precept rendered in the 
Greek by a term (jtotvsruo) which al- 
ways signifies what in our language is 
termed adultery. Mat. 5. 32, ‘Whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery (uoiynatiai) ; and who- 
sever shall marry her that is divorced 
committeth adultery (notxarat).’ This 
was because that in the eye of the di- 
vine law she was still considered as 
rightfully the wife of the divorcing hus- 
band . Rom, 7. 3, ‘So then, if while her 
husband liveth, she be married to an- 
other man, she shall be called an adul- 
teress (ptgtAu): but if her husband 
be dead, she is free from that law ; so 
that she is no adulteress (} 
though she be married to another man.’ 
Nor is there any other passage through- 
out the New Testament where 
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adultery , is used to signify any other 
species of uncleaimess. The appropri- 
ate Greek term for sins of lewdness m 
general is zopvtia usually rendered for- 
nication. But this latter term in Scrip- 
ture usage is of much wider import than 
the former ; in fact it includes the form- 
er m numerous instances. Thus a -mar- 
! ried woman , Mat. 5. 32 — 3 9. 9, is said 
| to be guilty of woptta, which our trans- 
lators have rendered fornication , though 
her crime is really adultery. Accord- 
ingly both Ttopvsm and p ot^eta are used, 
Rev. 2.21,22, in reference to an adul- 
terous intercourse ; ‘I gave her space to 
repent of her form ication fydpi nti ) ; and 
she repented not. Behold, I will cast 
her into a. bed, and them that commit 
adultery (pot^evovra s') with her,’ fUV 
Again, a man that has his father’s wife, 
and so is guilty of incest, is said to be 
guilty of TMpnta, .1 Cor. o. 1, ‘It is re- 
ported commonly that there is fornica- 
tion (ropveiu) among you, and such for- 
nication (zopvsui) as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles,' that:" -'otief.' 

■ should have his father’s wife.’ Here 
it is evident that the word must be uu* 
derstood to mean in general any unlaw- 
ful kind of sexual commerce, of which 
incest is one. For it cannot be supposed 
that the apostle meant to say that for- 
nication was not named among the Gen- 
tiles; as it was in fact very common. 
But what he designs to say is this, that 
out of many- kinds of zopvaa there was 
one, viz., a man’s having his father’s 

■ wife , w hich wa s no t heard o f umo ng th e 
Gentiles, notwithstanding they were in 
great measure given up to fornication. 
Comp, to the same effect .Rev. 37, 1. 2. 
— IS. 3. Hos. 3. 3, from all which it is 
evident; that zaavna is a general term, 
including under it every species of illicit 
sexual connexion, and answers perhaps 
correctly to our English word lewdness 
or licentiousness. 

From the scope of the foregoing re- 
ma ‘ks it cannot, we think, he question- 
ed hat the seventh commandment is 
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pointed primarily and predominantly 
against the sin o! adultery. Conse- 
quently the words of Christ, Mat. 5. 27, 
2S, are doubtless to be understood as re- 
ferring especially to this precept thus 
understood ; 4 Ye have heard it hath 
been said by them of old time, Thou 
shall not commit adultery. But I say 
unto you, that whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her . already in his heart.’ 
Our Savior is here explaining, the Law ; 
the Law, as we have seen, employs a 
term in the present precept which is 
exclusively applied to signify adultery; 
and as adultery t which is here charged 
upon the lustful look, cannot be com- 
mitted with a 4 woman’ who is not at 
the same time a 4 wife,’ the inference 
would seem to be inevitable that 4 wo- 
man’ (ym>n) in this passage is synoni- 
mous with 4 wife 5 or married woman, 
it being the same term as we find used 
for 4 wife,’ v. 31, 32, and elsewhere 
throughout the New Testament. (See 
Bloomfield in lee.). But although we 
feel bound, as faithful expositors, to 
state the true sense of the terms em- 
ployed in important connexions, it is 
not in this or any other instance with a 
view to lower down the standard of re- 
quisition in the divine precepts. On the 
same principles on which we have in- 
terpreted the other commandments, we 
are constrained to give this also so 
much latitude as to embrace a prohibi- 
tion of all the sins usually included un- 
der it. These will be easily ascertained 
vhen we consider the grand design of 
l Aiis commandment, viz., the preserva- 

; lion and promotion of the general hap- 

f piness of men in their conjugal and do* 

! mastic relations. For this end God him- 

' self has instituted marriage. It is by 

means of this wise and gracious ordi- 

i nance that he has provided for the 

. regulation of those strong instinctive 

. passions upon which the propagation of 

j the race depends, and nothing is clearer 

| than that a general disregard of this in- 


stitution would inevitably make havoc 
of the peace, purity, and highest wel- 
fare of society. While therefore the 
sanctity of the marriage relation is the 
first object aimed to lie secured by this 
precept, it points its prohibition at the 
same time against every thing tliat is 
contrary to the spirit and ends of that 
institution, whether in thought, word, 
or deed. And as marriage is the sole 
and exclusive provision made by the * 
Creator to. meet the demands of that 
part of our nature which the seventh 
commandment contemplates, every spe- 
cies of sensual commerce between the 
sexes except that which comes under 
its sanction, is doubtless to be viewed 
as a violation of this precept, as also 
every thing that goes by legitimate 
tendency to produce it. All the arts 
; and blandishments resorted to by the 
seducer ; all the amorous looks, mo 
■lions, modes of dress, and verbal insinn- 
! ations which go to provoke the passions 
l and make way for criminal indulgence ; 
all writing, reading, publishing, vend- 
ing, or circulating obscene books ; all 
exposing or lustfully contemplating in- 
decent pictures or statues ; all support 
of or connivance with the practices of 
prostitution, whether by drawing a re- 
venue from houses of infamy, or winking 
at the abominations of their inmates; 
partake more or less of theguilt of vio- 
lating the seventh commandment. We 
have only to glance at the pages of 
the sacred volume to perceive that sins 
against the law of chastity are more fre- 
quently forbidden, more fearfully threat- 
ened, and marked by more decisive to- 
kens of the divine reprobation, t hnn per- 
haps those of any other part of the Dec- 
alogue. Not only is adultery the name 
under which Jehovah stigmatises the 
sin of idolatrous apostacy from him, but 
fornication and uncleanness are found in 
almost every black catalogue of crime 
in the Scriptures, and the informations 
of history, which are but. another name 
for the dealings of God’s providence, 
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15 u Thou shalt not steal. 

u Lev. 19. 11. Lieut. 5, 19. Matt. 10. IS. 
Rom. 13. 9. lThess.4.6, 

make it evident that sins of this class 
have been the cause of more individual 
crime, shame, disease, misery, and 
death, and of more public debasement 
and ruin than any other. What rivers 
of remorseful tears, what myriads of 
broken hearts, what wide spread wrecks 
of happiness, what legacies of shame, 
reproach, and infamy, what fruits of 
perdition, have followed and are still 
following in the deadly train of this de- 
stroyer i The disclosures of the great 
day relative to this sin, its perpetrators, 
procurers, and consequences, will prob- 
ably make the universe stand aghast. 
‘However it may be accounted for, says 
P.iiey, 1 tirn criminal commerce of the 
sexes corrupts and depraves the mind 
and moral character more than any sin- 
gle species of vice whatsoever. That 
ready perception of guilt, that prompt 
and decisive resolution against it, which 
constitutes a virtuous character, is sel- 
dom found in persons addicted to these 
indulgences. They prepare an eas} r ad- 
mission for every sin that seeks it ; are, 
in low life, usually the first stage in 
men’s progress to the most desperate 
villanies, and, in high life, to that la- 
mented dissoluteness of principle which j 
manifests itself in a profligacy of public 
conduct, and a contempt of the obliga- 
tions of religion and moral probity.’ 
‘These declarations,’ says Dr. Dwight, 
‘I have long since seen amply verified 
in living examples. 1 — Would we then 
seek an effectual preservative against 
the undue predominance of those flesh- 
ly lusts which war against the soul, let 
us earnestly and devoutly pray for those 
purifying influences from above which 
shall * cleanse us from ail filthiness of 
flesh and spirit,’ and makes us meet 
temples for the Holy Ghost to dwell 
in, remembering that ‘he that dcfileth 
the temple of God, him will God do- 
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16 w Thou shall not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour. 

W eh. 23. 1. DeuL 5. ‘JO. W 10. 10. Matt, 19. IS 

■ stroy J Let ■ us cultivate universal puri- 
ty, in sqggel as well as openly, ami feel 
that the strictest government over all 
our p r e )* UMties s list 1 -, to i passions 
is an ihcu inbent duty upon every oiie'whor 
would act upon the;' sale: 'and ■salutary;, 
•principle ■ of the apostle , H ' keep .■•under 
my body, and bring it; ; in : to .subjection,' 
lest that ■by any ■■■means ■ when 1 Lave 
preached- to others, I myself should- he v; 
a castaway.-* :. 

THE EIGHTH COMMAJJEME^T.;' 

15 . Thou shalt not steal,. .''.Hob.,, JO 
£231*1 Jo tignab. Gr. >,v A-Xrgi't?. The 
original £23 ganah is the usual word 
for steal , and has nothing peculiar in 
its import to require a special imesti- 
! gat ion. The scope of the command-: 
'■ rnent is to secure llie'rigkf'of property.' 
It prescribes the mode in which love to 
our neighbor is to operate in this re- 
spect. The subject of property is one 
of great extent, and by its various rela- 
tions entering largely into the elements' 
; of human happiness. While' 'God is- him--: 
self the great Proprietor, the ultimate 
Lord and Disposer of all things,. ■■'lie. has,- 
established a constitution of things by 
virtue of which every man is not only 
entitled himself to the products of his 
own labor, but authorised also to make, 
it over or bequeath it to his posterity 
or heirs. ■ It is the wrongful abstraction 
or invasion of this property which the 
; eighth: ^commandment:: is.: designed::' to. : 
prohibit ; and of all the forms of viola- 
tion of this precept none is more pulp 
able, more gross, or more highly pro- 
voking to God than that of depriving a 
mail of the product of his labors by de 
pricing him of himself. This is the 
most aggravated form of stealing of 
which it is possible to be guilty, or 
.even to conceive. Whatever may be 
said of other pos.^i . ht ns, a lum ’s per. 
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soil is his own ; his life is Ills own; his 
liberty is his own. He who takes them 
away without his consent, and without 
any crime on his part, steals them. And 
surely stealing men is so much a greater 
crime than stealing money, as a. human 
being holds a higher rank in the scale 
of existence than inert and senseless 
matter. The eighth commandment then 
forbids distinctly and peremptorily all 
despotic enslaving of our fellow-men, 
of whatever condition or color, or of 
exercising absolute lordship over them ; 
because those acts virtually deprive hu- 
man beings of that property in them- 
selves with which the Creator endowed 
them. This is a usurpation of the rights 
of man which no usage, law, or custom 
can legalize in the sight of heaven. No 
title can make good my claim to an- 
other^ person ; no deed of inheritance j 
or conveyance transmit it to a third j 
party. There is but one Being com- 
petent to make the conveyance, and he 
has never done it. Every man under 
God owns himself. He has a right to 
himsel f which no other man can chal- 
lenge. I may be lawfully restrained, pun- 
' islied, and even executed by just laws, 
but I can never be owned. I can never 
be in the sight of heaven either serf or 
slave. 1 cannot sell myself; no other 
can sell me. Though I may for a con- 
sideration make over to another my 
right to ray services, yet the right to 
myself is no more alienable by myself 
than by another. God gave me myself 
to keep, and his ownership alone in me 
am I bound to recognize. 

Subordinate to this are various forms 
of the breach of this commandment, of 
many of which no human laws take 
cognizance. The essence of dishonesty 
js the possessing ourselves of that which 
rightfully belongs to another. This 
may be done in an almost infinite va- 
riety of ways. Fraudulent bargains, 
which impose on the ignorant, the cred- 
ulous, or the necessitous; contracting 
debts which one is unable to pay ; ex- 
04* 


tortion and exorbitant gain ; control, 
ling the markets by stratagem, and thus 
obtaining inordinate prices for one's 
commodities ; entering into combina- 
tions unduly to raise or to depress 
wages ; taking unjust advantage of in- 
solvent laws ; exacting usurious interest 
for money ; unnecessary subsistence on 
charity ; evading the duties and taxes 
imposed by government, or in any way 
defrauding the public, whether by em- 
bezzling its treasures or encroaching 
upon its domain ; using false weights 
and measures ; removing landmarks ; 
keeping back the wages of servants and 
hirelings; withholding restitution for 
former wrongs ; refusing, when able, to 
pay debts from which we have obtained 
a legal release— all these are violations 
of the eighth commandment, and as 
such falling under the special condem 
I nation of heaven. A slight considers 
I tion of the spirit of this precept will 
j show that it reaches also beyond out- 
ward acts, and prohibits inordinate love 
of the world, covetousness, and the 
pride of life ; that it requires industry, 
frugality, sobriety, submission to God’s 
providence ; in a word, a disposition to 
do to all others, in respect to worldly 
property, as we would that they should 
do to us. 

THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

16. I'll on shall not hear false witness 
against thy neighbor. Heb. &P 

lo taanehj thou shalt not ansxyer . That 
is, more especially when cited to give 
testimony before a judicial tribunal. 
The drift of the precept, in its original 
import, is more fully laid open, Dent. 
19. 26-—19, flf a /eisre witness rise, up 
against any man to testify against him, 
that which is wrong ; then both the 
men, between whom the controversy is 
shall stand before the Lord, before the 
priests, and the judges, which shall be 
in those days ; and the judges shall 
make diligent inquisition ; and behold, 
if the witness be a false ‘witness , and 
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hath testified falsify against his brother; 
Then shall ye do unto him, as he had 
thought to have done unto his brother: 
so shall thou put the evil away from 
among you.’ This precept differs from 
the three preceding in the fact that 
while they have respect to injuries done 
by deeds or actions, this has reference 
to wrongs done by words. The pre- 
dominant sense of bearing witness is 
clearly recognised in the verb in this 
connection in the Gr, ov if'£vtioytxprv{waEi$ r 
thou shalt not falsely testify, and in the 
Chub, Sain., Syr., and Arab., all which 
render it testify. Yet the term is of 
large import, equivalent to utter , pro- 
nounce, declare , and while the letter 
admits, the spirit of the precept re- 
quires, that it should here be under- 
stood as forbidding every thing that is 
contrary to strict veracity in. our com- 
munications with our fellow men. We 
say, £ with our fellow men,’ for though 
the phrase ? against thy neighbor , s might 
seem to limit it to the narrower circle 
of our immediate neighbors, yet the in- 
terpretation given to the term by our 
Savior, in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, plainly teaches us that a more 
extended application is to be assigned 
it. It is, in fact, equivalent to other 
man, whether acquaintance or stranger, 
friend or foe. This precept therefore 
constitutes the law of love as it respects 
onr neighbor’s, that is, every other 
man’s, good name. And as one of the 
principal ways in which his interest in 
this respect may be injured is by hav- 
ing false witness borne against him in 
courts of justice, this is made the lead- 
ing and primary, but not the exclusive, 
point of the prohibition. Lying in this 
form is denominated 1 perjury,’ and so 
far as this sin is concerned, the ninth 
commandment is closely related to 
the third, which forbids the taking of 
Cod’s name in vain, as is always done 
in a false oulh. The difference between 
them probably lies in this, that in the 
third perjury is condemned as a gross 
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impiety towards God, irrespective of 
any wrong done thereby to our neigh* 
bor ; while in this prohibition the head 
and front of the offending is the false 
and injurious charge preferred against 
our neighbor. This is a more heinous 
crime than common extra-judicial false- 
hood, inasmuch as it is usually more 
deliberate, and by the sentence to which 
it leads often involves in itself the guilt 
of robbery and murder, as well as that 
of calumny. Accordingly, wc find the 
purport of this commandment other- 
wise, yet very emphatically expressed, 
Lev. 19. 16, ‘Thou shall not go up and 
down as a tale-bearer among thy peo- 
ple : neither shall thou stand against 
the blood of thy neighbor .’ That is. 
thou art not to stand as a false-; witness 
against thy neighbor, whereby his Mooch 
his life, might oe endangered. But if 
we ourselves are not, permitted, in ju- 
dicial matters, thus to injure our neigh- 
bor by bearing false witness against 
him, so neither are we to procure or en- 
courage it in others. Consequently the 
suborning false witnesses' is. fiereby.cpu- 
demrned ; .and it plainly behoves legal"' 
counsel in managing the causes of their 
clients to guard against a virtual per- 
version of the truth that shall amount 
| to a bearing of false witness ; nor should 
the verdict of inspiration be forgotten, 
that 4 he that justifieth the wicked, and 
he that condemnoth the just, are both 
alike an abomination unto the Lord.’ 

,■ But the . scope of the predi ibi t i on : em- 
braces a multitude of aberrations from 
the strict law of sincerity and veracity 
embodied in this precept, which at the 
same time have nothing to do with ju- 
dicial proceedings. Of this we are to 
judge by comparing them with those 
incidental explications of the ninth com- 
mandment. which occur here and there 
both in the Old and New Testament. 
Nothing can be clearer than that truth . 
sincerity , fidelity, candor, are required 
to be the governing law in all our com- 
munications with our fellow men ; and 
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consequently, whatever is contrary to | fractions of the spirit of this com- 
this is contrary to the spirit of this pre- mand. These are all obvious methods 
yept. ‘Lying Ups are an abomination, of working ill to our neighbor, of pre- 
to the Lord. 5 4 Wherefore, 5 says the i judicing his reputation, and injuring or 
apostle, 1 putting away all lying, speak ; destroying .his usefulness and his peace,, 
every man the truth with his neighbor. 5 j and consequently cannot consist with 
c JJe not one to another, seeing that ye I the law ofiove. 

have put off the old man with his deeds. 5 , As to such cases as those of Abra- 
Thus too, in the Levitical code, 4 Ye j ham, Jacob, Moses, the Hebrew, mid-- 
shall not steal, neither deal falsely, wives, Rahab, and David, who are of. 
neither lie one to another Thus also, ten alleged, on certain occasions in their 
to 4 walk uprightly, to work righteous- - lives, to have been guilty of gross equi- 
ness, and to speak the truth in his heart,' I vocation, we must refer the reader to 
are the iirst lineaments in the good; the remarks made on those particular 
mair's character as portrayed by the! points of their conduct in the notes ap- 
Psalmist, Ps. 15. 2. Now if this re- ] pended to their respective histories. It 
qui remen t of universal truthfulness be will there appear that an important dis 
not contained in the ninth command- tinction is to be made between telling 
meat, it is not embraced at all in the | tf falsehood, and concealing the truth, 
Decalogue; and it is scarcely to be | or a part of the truth, from those who 
supposed that a sin. which is every | have no right to demand it. While the 
where spoken of with the most marked | one is always wrong, the other is in 
abhorrence, and one of which it is said, j some instances unquestionably right, 
that those who are characteristically; As a preventative or preservative, on 
guilty of it 4 shall have their part in the j the score of the present prohibition, 
lake that burnetii with lire and brim- 1 nothing is more important than that 
stone, 5 and that 4 whatsoever worketh j parents, guardians, and teachers, should 
abomination or makeih a lie,' shall be j aim to check this perverse propensity 
excluded from the holy city, is not in- in its earliest developments. Children 
tended to be expressly forbidden in the are prone to ‘go astray from the womb 
perfect law of God/ The command- .9 peaking lies.’ A 4 lying spirit 5 seems 
meat evidently has its foundation m to he more or less indigenous to the 
that character which is given of the soil of the human mind, and without 
Most. High in the words of inspiration, the most assiduous culture is didicult 
Deut. 32. 4, l A God of truth , and with- to be expelled. A heedless example in 
out iniquity, just and righteous is he. 5 this respect in parents themselves, has- 
Krom this view of the grounds and the lily uttered and soon forgotten threats' 
tenor of the injunction, it will be evi- and promises, a slighter punishment for 
dent at a glance, that not only false lying than almost any other fault, will 
witness in a court, bur false statements 
in common discourse, false promises, 
whether deliberate or careless, exag- 
gerations and high colorings of facts, 
equivocation and deceit by word or sign, 
hypocritical professions and compli- 
ments, together with slandering, back- 
biting. tale-hearing, circulating mali- 
cious reports, imputing evil designs, or 
making injurious representations with- 
out sufficient proof, are all direct Li- 


the TENTH COMMANDMENT. 

17. Thou shall not covet , &e. Heb, 
fcO la tahnwd. The general im- 
port of the root 'IJZTI Immad is to de- 
sire earnestly, to hug for, to lust after , 
or in the simpler English phrase, la 
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17 x Thou shall not covet thy covet thy neighbour’s wile, nor his 
neighbours house, y thou shall not man-servant, nor his maid-servant, 
xi3eui.f>.2L mu*. 2 . 2 . iiab. 2 a. Luke . nor his ox, nor Ins ass, nor any 
12 . i». Acts so. 33. Rom. t. &. is, o. thing that is tliy neighbours. 

Kph. 5, 3, 5. Hebr. 13. 5. y Job 31.9. Frov, j 

G,)l‘<l 'jer.5.,8. . j. ; . /; ; ; ; ; ; 

it becomes excessive, and amounts to 
what, is termed in the Scriptures an 
, 1 evil concupiscence.’ This will usually 
' be the result where one is in the habit 
! of setting his neighbor’s possessions h 
• contrast with his own, and of dwelling 
j with grieved, grudging, or envious feel 
| ings upon the fancied superior advan- 
j tages of his lot. There can be no harm 
'•] in desiring a neighbor to Ifi/Umelffs- 
house for the real value of it ; but it is 
■wrong, to desire to possess:. the ' house Jo., 
his prejudice, or by means of injustice 
or violence. That coveting a man’s 
wife also, which is here forbidden, is 
not so much the desire of ah adulterous 
intercourse with her while site remains 
his wife, though this is expressly for- 
bidden, as desiring that she may cease 
to.be his wife, and become '.the' wile ;of 
the coveting person. Among the Jews ; 
there were two ways in which this 
might be done ; either by, a. divorce;: or . 
by the; death of ■ the : husband. 1 ■ Accord* 
inglyy he that transgressed this branch,; 
of the commandment, did really desire 
either, that she would obtain .a divorce;. " 
from her husband , or wish . that lie ; was'.; 
dead ; for except upon one or the other 
of these conditions he could not hope to* 
enjoy her as his own. God therefore* 
forbade this coveting, because he that 
earnestly desired that a divorce might 
ensue, would be very apt to take mea- 
sures to procure its being effected ; and 
he that secretly cherished the desire et 
the death of a man, in order to j assess 
himself of his wife, would be mth-i* a 
strong temptation to put him out of the 
way, provided he thought he could do 
it with impunity, of which we have a 
striking example in the ca*e of David 
and Uriah. In like manner, coveting 
my neighbor’s house is nothing else 


covet. In the parallel passage, Deut. 
5. 21, this word is rendered desire, and 
another equivalent term, covet j ‘Nei- 
ther shall thou desire (l&nfl tafmod) 
Ihy neighbor’s wife, neither shaft thou 
cord (ffisnri tithav veil) thy neighbor’s 
house,’ &e. The affection or emotion 
expressed by the term is not in itself 
sinful, but becomes so by reason of the 
circumstances or the degree in which it 
is indulged. Accordingly, it is not sim- 
ply and absolutely said m this com- 
mandment, ‘Thou shall not covet/ 
as in the preceding commandments, 
‘ Thou shall not. kill/ ‘Thou shall not 
steal/ &c., but a variety of objects are 
specified, towards which, in their rela- 
tions to others, this inward emotion is 
not to go forth. In the present connexion, 
the word strictly signifies to desire to 
have as our own what belongs to our 
neighbor to his loss or prejudice, or 
without his consent ; and it implies that 
degree of propensity or appetency to- 
wards an object which usually prompts 
to the obtaining it, or which immedi- 
ately precedes an actual volition to that 
effect. A simple, passing, evanescent, 
wish to possess any thing valuable or 
agreeable, which we see to belong to 
our neighbor, is no doubt, in thousands 
of cases, the mere prompting of an in- 
nate and instincti ve desire, which is in 
itself innocent, and probably the very 
same feeling which prompted our neigh- 
bor himself innocently to procure it. 
A man may desire an increase of his 
property, without having a covetous or 
even a discontented heart. Such wishes 
are the moving spring to all worldly 
enterprise and prosperity, without which 
he various businesses of life would 
mnguDh and die. but the bulging im- ' 
pulse in such cases becomes sinful when 
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than earnestly wishing that it may cease 
to be Isis properly and become mine. 
Coveting hi* r\av, is not merely 
wishing that he might now and then 
serve me, while he remains his, but 
• that lie should cease to be his servant, 
and thenceforth stand in that relation 
to me. As therefore we are required by 
the command to ‘remember the- "sabbath 
day, 5 to do that which such a remem- 
brance would naturally prompt, so the 
prohibition against coveting, forbids also 
all the actual effects that legitimately 
flow from the harboring and cherishing 
the interdicted affections and passions. 

From this the general scope of the 
prohibition is manifest. It is evidently I 
intended as a safeguard planted around | 
all tile rest. It aims to regulate the 
heart, out of which, says our Savior, 

. ‘proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false wit- 
ness, blasphemies. 5 By forbidding the 
indulgence of all inordinate desires, it 
mounts up to the fountain head, from 
whence flow the manifold evils for- 
bidden in the Decalogue. While the 
other precepts mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, command us to abstain from 
injurious actions, this requires us to re- 
press covetous inclinations. That it is 
a precept comprising the utmost spirit- 
uality of the law, and effectually refut- 
ing the theory that it recognizes as vio- 
lations only the gross outward act, is 
clear from the apostle’s reference, Rom. 
7. 7, S, £ f had not known sin but by the 
law ; for I had not. known lust, except 
the law had said, Thou shall not covet.’ 
The precept therefore reaches deep into 
the interior springs of action, and lays 
its interdict upon the very first risings 
of that discontented spirit which is the 
prolific germ of all unhallowed lustings. 
To be dissatisfied with what we have 
is to desire something which we have 
not : and us most things which we have 
not are in the possession of our fellow 
men, there is but a step between desir- 
ing what is not our own and coveting 




| what is another’s. How necessary then 
1 is it to cultivate a contented spirit f 
j Not that we are forbidden to improve 
| our condition but we are required tc 
keep our minds free from a corroding, 
complaining, dissatisfied feeling in v:i e w 
of the allotments of God’s providence. 

There must be no envy expressed or 
unexpressed towards our fellow men ; 
no cherished habits of comparing their 
prosperity with our adversity, their 
wealth with our poverty, their blessings 
with our trials ; for in this there is the 
very essence of ingratitude and rebellion. 

To specify the innumerable forms in 
which a covetous spirit shows its per- 
nicious effects would require a volume 
| instead of a few. paragraphs, but that 
the force of the subject may not lose 
itself in mere generalities, we may ob- 
serve that avarice, or the sordid love of 
gain for its own sake, may perhaps be 
considered as leading the van in the 
train of the sins forbidden by the tenth 
! commandment. , This vile idolatry of 
silver and gold sets its subject in an 
attitude of the most direct opposition 
to the demands of the last precept of 4 

the Decalogue. Instead of leaving men 
content with a moderate sufficiency of 
the good things of life, or with that . A 

gradual process of accumulation which i 

coincides with the usual order of provi- 
dence, a spirit of avarice goads them 
on with restless eagerness to grasp at 
greater and greater possessions, to make Q 

haste to be rich, and to form schemes 
of wealth which are seldom carried into f* 

execution without fraud, chicanery, ex- j 

tortion, and oppression. From those A 

measures of gain which are usually free i 

from reproach, the transition is easy i 

and natural to the spirit and the prac- 1 

tices of hazardous and rash speculation, 
and thence to downright gaming, where 3 

the turn of a die, is allowed to fix one’s " i 

lot in misery for life, and entail long 
years of anguish upon an innocent fam- 
ily. Let us then pray the prayer which 
invokes 1 neither riches nor poverty.’ j 
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EXODUS* 


Let us aim to have engraven upon the. 


ger of every other form of covetousness. 

Such then is that remarkable code of 
moral duty comprised in the Ten Com- 
mandments, spoken by the great Law- 
giver of the universe at Mount Sinai, j 
In view of it, we cannot but be remind- j 
ed of the solemn appeal made by Moses j 
to Israel, Deut. 4. 8, * What nation is j 
there so great, that hath statutes and 
judgments so righteous as all this Law 
which I set before you this day?’! 
Hitherto the Most High had declared 
the perfections of his nature by the 
mighty acts which he had put forth in 
a way of fovor to his people and of 
vengeance to his enemies. But in the 
Law' before us he condescended to open 
his mouth, and with his own majestic 
voice , to prociai in in their ears his 
name, his attributes, and his will. And 
what language is adequate to describe 
the deference, the awe, with which its 
every sentence should be pondered, its j 
every demand responded to! If we 
look with respect and veneration upon 
the monuments of legislative wisdom j 
handed down to us from a remote an- 
tiquity — if the laws of Solon and Ly* 
curgus, and the tables and pandects of 
the Roman jurisprudence, arc entitled j 
to our admiration — with what profound ■ 
reverence should we contemplate the 
enactments of the infinite Jehovah, the 
sovereign Lord of heaven and earth, 
the source of all power and dominion, 
J by whom kings rule and princes de- 
cree justice.* All human codes may in 
one sense be considered as emanating 
indirectly from God, inasmuch as he is 
the author of the faculties by which 
they were, prompted, and has, in his 
moral administration of the world, giv- 
en them a providential sanction by re- 
quiring obedience to them in the ex- 
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press injunction ; ‘Obey the powers that 
But in the: Law of $ inaF We readm- 
itted 
that distiii- 
I Venn all human 
codes, which take cognizance of oven 
acts only, by pointing its requirements 
at the inward dispositions and a Sec- 
tions of the heart. Every one of its 
several precepts condemns, not merely 
the outward act which it expressly pro- 
hibits, but the indulgence, of", all Those 
evil passions, propensities, or senti- 
ments, which would lead to it ; enjoin* 
ing at the same time an opposite con- 
duct and the cultivation of opposite; 
dispositions. In this extensive inter- 
pretation of the commandments we are 
warranted, not merely by the deductions 
of reason, but by the letter of the Law 
itself. The addition of the last ‘Thou * 
shall not covet,* proves clearly that in 
all, the disposition of the heart, as truly 
as the immediate outward act, is the 
object of the divine Legislator; and 
thus it forms a comment on the mean- 
ing, as well as a guard for the observ- 
ance of all the 'preceding precepts, ....Un-..' 
derstood in this natural. :and.;fati6nal-. 
latitude of import, how comprehensive 
and momentous is this summary oi. 
moral duty! How every way worthy 
of the source from whence it springs ! 

It inculcates the adoration of the rate 
true God who made heaven ami earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, who 
must therefore be infinite in power, wis- 
dom and goodness, and entitled to the 
profoundest fear, homage, and gratitude 
of his intelligent creatures. U prohibits 
every species of idolatry ; whether by 
associating false gods with the true, or 
worshipping the true by symbols and 
images. In forbidding the taking the 
name of God in vain, it enjoins the ob- 
servance of all outward respect for the 
divine authority, as well us the cultiva- 
tion of inward sentiments and feelings, 
suited to this outward reverence. It, 
establishes the obligation of oaths. and 


tablets of our souls the inspired deck- 1 be.’ 
ration, that ; godliness with content- 

merit is great gain,* and by ‘ coveting j directly from God, and 
earnestly the best, gifts,’ avoid the dan* | guishes itself at once 


.system of statutes that has. .email 
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by consequence, that of all compacts 
and deliberate promises - a principle, 
without which the administration of 
laws would he impracticable, and the 
bonds of society must be dissolved. By 
commanding to keep holy the sabbath,, 
as a memorial of the creation, it estab- 
lishes the necessity of public worship, 
and of a stated and outward profession 
of the truths of religion with a corres- 
ponding frame of heart. So kind and 
.considerate. .. .are : the 'pro'' visions . of. this 
precept, that the rest of the sabbath is 
made to include the menial classes, the 
sojourning stranger, and even the labor- 
ing cattle ; thus evincing that the Crea- 
tor of the universe extended his care to 
all his creatures ; that the humblest of 
mankind were the objects of his pater- 
nal care ; that no accidental differences 
causing alienation among different na- 
tions, would alienate any from the di- 
vine regard; and that even the brute 
creation shared the benevolence of the 
universal Father, and ought to be treat- 
ed by men with gentleness and hu- 
manity. 

When we proceed to the second ta- 
ble, com j wising more especially our so- 
cial duties, we find equal matter of ad- 
miration in the principles which they 
recognize and enforce. The precept 
which proclaims ‘Honor thy father and 
thy mother,’ sanctions the practice, not 
merely of filial obedience, but of all 
those duties which arise from our do- 
mestic relations, and impresses the im- 
portant conviction that the entire Law 
proceeds from a Legislator able to 1 
search and judge the inmost actings of 
the heart. The subsequent commands 
'-oincide with the clearest dictates of 
easnn, and prohibit crimes which hu- 
man laws have in general prohibited as 
plainly destructive of social happiness. 
But it was of ip finite importance to rest 
the prohibitions, ‘Thou shall not kill,’ 
‘Thou shall not commit adultery , 5 1 Thou 
shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shall not bear 
false witness,’ on the weight of divine 


authority, and not merely on the de- 
ductions of human reason. The de- 
praved passions of men, idolatrous de- 
lusions, and false ideas of public good, 
would be an over match for the re- 
straints which they impose without a 
higher sanction than their own salutary 
tendency. Indeed we have only to com- 
pare the precepts of the Decalogue with 
the tone of moral sentiment which then 
prevailed throughout the world, to re- 
cognize upon it at a single glance the 
stamp of divinity. In one country we 
see theft allowed, if perpetrated with 
address ; in another piracy and rapine 
allowed, if conducted with intreprodity. 
Sometimes we see adultery and the most 
unnatural crimes not only permitted and 
perpetrated without shame or remorse, 
but every species of impurity enjoined 
and consecrated as a part of divine 
worship. In others, we find revenge 
honored as manly spirit, and death in- 
flicted at its impulse with savage tri 
umph. Again we see every feeling 01 
nature outraged, and parents exposing 
their helpless children to perish for do- 
formity of body, or from mercenary or 
political views. Finally, we see false 
religions leading their deluded follow, 
ers to heap their altars with human vic- 
tims. The master butchers his slave, 
the conqueror his captive ; nay, to 
crown the horrors of the recital, the 
parent sacrifices his tender offspring, 
drowning their heart-rending shrieks 
with the noise of cymbals and the yells 
of fanaticism i These abomiuat ions have 
disgraced ages and nations which we 
are accustomed to celebrate as civilized 
and enlightened. Babylon and Egypt, 
Phenicia and Carthage, Greece and 
Rome, have all had their legislators 
..'who . enjoined , or their philosophers who 
defended these horrid barbarities and 
crimes. The same or similar enormi- 
ties' are still found to be practised among 
various heathen communities where the 
light of revelation has not yet pene- 
trated. What a contrast do we behold 
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EXOBUS. 


1 8 And z all the people a saw the 
thundering's, and the lightnings, and 
the noise of the trumpet, and-' the 

a Ilebr. 12. IS. a Rot. I. 10, 12. 

in turning from these revolting outrages 
upon reason and humanity to the wise, 
just, upright, and benignant code pro- 
mulgated by Jehovah in the Law of the 
ten commandments ! Here we behold 
a code inculcating clearly and authori- 
tatively the two great principles upon 
which alLtrue piety and virtue depend, 
and which bur blessed Lord recognized 
as having the whole Law and the Proph- 
ets hung upon them, Love to God and 
Love to our Neighbor. ‘Hear, 0 Is- 
rael, the Lord our God is one Lord j and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy soul, with all thine heart , and 
with all thy might J Thus also, ‘Thou 
shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. } 
Such is the moral constitution with 
which we in the providence of God are 
favored ; by which w& are to be judged ; 
and according to which we are to frame 
the course of our lives and order the 
temper of our hearts. Under a seuso 
of our moral impotence we cannot in- 
deed but exclaim with the apostle, 
4 Who is sufficient for these things V but 
thanks be to God that in the gospel of 
his grace he hath provided an obedi- 
ence to the Law infinitely better than 
our own, of which every one to whom 
the message comes is invited, through 
faith, to avail himself to the joy of lus 
heart and the salvation of his soul. 


18. And all the people saw the thun- 
dering#. Heb, jrfhpn- ftS roim 

eth kakkofoth , (were) seeing the voices . 
,thb rjium mv saw the voice ; the 

usual scriptural term for thunder . The 
phraseology is Hebraic, of which we 
have already considered a parallel spe- 
cimen, Gen. 42. 1. The term appropri- 
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mountain b smoking : and wliei* 
the people saw it, they removed, 
and stood a%r off. 

■/' kch.-19. is; 

ate to . the -sense- .of seeing i% from, the- 
superiority of that sense , ■ here ; used, in 
reference to objects of hearing, and 
.would be more properly. . tendered'.'" by 
l the English : ytax&perceive, -which is ap* ; 
j plicable to any of the senses. Cornp; 

! Rev.l. 12, ‘And I turned to see the voice 
j that spake with me. 9 Jer. 2. ,31 , ■ ‘ 0 
r generation,' see- '.the ward of the Lord-p:' 
i. e. hear, -receive, apprehend 'appreciate:. 

it. If Lightnings. v.Heb. ■' 

hallappidirn , lamps m torches; , so-called.' 
probably because a flash of lightning 
somewhat resembles the light of a torch 
suddenly and rapidly waved to and fro 
by the hand. See Note on Gen. 15. 17, 

IF The noise of the trumpet. Hub. 

1£ILTI jyijp kol hashshopher , the voice 
of the trumpet. The portentous sounds 
of The trumpet : and - the thunder,.' which 
had ushered in the day and which, cob*'.: 
tinned to be .heard -while 'the people were: 
assembling at the base of the mountain, 

!• probably ceased while the words of the 
law were ■ pronounced in ; an - articulate 
. voice ' by' Jehovah,, but , were ' again, re*,' 
sinned} and perhaps with increased in- 
tensity,- as soon as the.- delivery. of the. 
Decalogue was completed. Tim con- 
sequence was, that the phenomena of 
, the scene were too overpowering for the 
!■ -people-. . It was a manifestation too, ' awv 
ful for human endurance, and accord- 
ingly, as the Apostle tolls us, Hub. 13. 
19, ‘'They could not endure the things, 
which were spoken, 9 and 4 they which 
heard entreated that the word should 
not be spoken to them any more/ Some 
have supposed that had it not been for 
the terror and the remonstrances of the 
people God would, after a little iuiftrutl, 
have proceeded and delivered the re- 
maining laws, statutes, and judgments 
in the same manner. But of this we sec 
iiio sufficient evidence, either from the 
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ll> And they said unto Moses, 
' c 'Speak thou .with us, and we will 
hear : bur. d let not God speak with 
us, A- 1 ' v. ( Jo*. 

. ; 20, And Moses said unto the peo 
ph'j * F ear not : nbr God is come 

O' j A ut ; A a7 * <L lS ' G;il. 3. ID, 20. iiebr, 
12. 10 . «j l)put.5.23. e ] Sam. 12.20. LsaUl, 
10, J 3. i Gen, 22. 1. Deut. 13. 3. 


words of the present narrative, or from 
the more full detail of incidents record- 
ed, Dent. 5, 22 — 31, which the reader 
will iind it interesting to compare with 
the account before us. The essential 
character and scope of the ten com- 
mandments, as compared with the rest 
of the mosaic code, would make it 
proper that it should bo promulgated iu 

n different manner. IT Removed. Heb. 

va-yanit-u. The root 2T} nua 
is used not only to convey the idea of 
physical motion , or removal, but also of 
mental disturbance, agitation , or trem- 
bling. Accordingly tlie Gr. renders it 
by wtJifJsvrss, affrighted, and the Chal. 
in the same manner; ‘And the people 
saw and trembled and stood afar oSff 
So also the Lut.Vulg. ‘Terrified and 
panic-struck.* Wo have little doubt that 
this is the genuine sense of the term. 
It expresses ut least that degree of 
mental emotion which would naturally 
prompt to a bodily removal. 

10. And. they said unto Moses, &e. 
This it appears from Bout. 5. 23, was 
done through the medium of the elders 
and heads of the congregation, who. 
came from the people to Moses, while 
he remained in his pkj^e. For he says 
mi the passage just cited that ‘ they 
came near unto him,* when they spake 
these words ; which implies that they 

were at some distance before. -if Lest 

we die. Upon this popular belief among 
the chosen people in ancient times, see 
Notes on Gen. 18. 13. Judsr. 6. 22.— 
13. ,22. 

20. And Moses said unto the people , 

comforts them against that fear of irn- 

Yol. I 25 


to prove you, and s that his fear 
may be before your faces, that ye 
sin :ed. * : , ' 

21 And the people stood afar off, 
mid Moses drew near unto h the 
thick darkness where God was. 

5 Bout. 4. 10. & 6 . 2, <k: 10. 22. <t it. 13, 19 , & 
20. 20. & 28. 58. Prov. 3. 7. & 10. (5. isai S. 13 . 
h ch. IB- 16. Dent. 5, 5. 1 Kings 8. 12. 


mediate death which they appear to 
have entertained, and at the same time 
assures them that from fear of another 
kind they were not by any means to 
be freed. Indeed it was one special 
design of the present array of terrors to 
inspire them with it. The language 
marks very clearly the distinction be- 
tween the fear which has torment, 
which flows from conscious guilt, w hieli 
genders to bondage, and which drives 
away from God, and that salutary fear 
which prompts to a deep reverence 01 
the divine Majesty, and habitually influ- 
ences the conduct. 12 To prove you . 

Meb. tYlD3 nassoth , to try , to tempt. 
Upon the import of this term see Note 
on Gen. 22. 1, respecting God's tempta- 
tion of Abraham. Instead of coining to 
consume them, he had come to put their 
obedience to a fresh proof; to give them 
a more signal opport unity than ever be- 
fore to evince their deference and de- 
votedness to liis will. All the fearful 
accompaniments of this august manifes- 
tation, were intended to impress them 
with a profound regard to the authority 
and majesty of Jehovah, and thus to re- 
strain them from sinning against him. 

21, Moses drew near, &c. Hob. TdTu 
nig gash, was made to draw near; the 
form of the verb being passive. Ot 
his own motion Moses would scarcely 
have durst to venture into the thick 
darkness from which eve, and auon 
the appalling gleams of lightning burst 
forth; but being specially called and 
encouraged of God, he was virtually 
taken by, the hand and led upiuln the 
precincts of the divine presence. The 
incident plainly pointed to their and our 


m 
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22 If And the Lord said unto Mo ' 
ses, Thus thou shall .^say unto the 
children of Israel ; Ye have seen 
that I have talked with you UKan. 
heaved. ' 

i Dent. 4.. 36. Neh.9. 3 3 

need of a Mediator in all our attempts 
to deal with a God of immaculate purity 

and. inflexible justice.* 1 1 Unto the 

thick darkness where God was. Chal. 
‘Where the ' Glory of the Lord was.*. 
Tan?. Jon. ‘Where the Glory of the 
Shekinah of the Lord was.’ The orig- 
inal word for ‘thick darkness’ 
a-mphel) is rendered in. the Greek of the 
New Testament. Hob, 12. 18 } Qv.s\> a. 
which properly denotes a storm or tem- 
pest, and so also it. is rendered hy the 
Sept. Duet. 4. 1 1 , and 5. 22, in both which 
eases the English translation is ‘ thick 
darkness.’ The idea is probably that 
of just such a dark, lowering, threaten- 
ing cloud as is usually with us attend- 
ed by raging whirlwinds, tempests, and 
rain. 

22. The Lord said vnto Moses , &c. 
There can he little doubt that this verse 
contains the ground and reason of the 
prohibition in the next; but the exact 
chain of sequence which connects the 
two together, is not perfectly obvious 
from the face of the narrative. But 
upon referring to the parallel passage, 
Lent. 4. 3d — 10, where a move detailed 
account is given of ihe solemn trans- 
actions of Sinai, we seem to be furnish- 
ed with a clue to the connexion. ‘And 
the Lord commanded me at that time 
to teach you statutes and judgments, 
that ye might do them in the land 
whither ye go over to possess it. Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselves ; 
(for ye saw no manner of. similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unto 
you in lloreb out of the midst of the 
fire) ; Lest ye corrupt; yourselves, and 
make you a graven image ,%ie. simili- 
tuck of ||| figure, the likeness of male 
oi female * fee. From this we gather 
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23 Ye shall not moke * with me 
gods of silver, neither shall ye make 
unto you .gods of gold, 

32. 1'Mml 5. 4:, 5f Skin, a 

. A iiS.fc. Tam ,5.4 t AY 

Zeph. 1.5. 2 Cor. tj, H, 15, Hi. 

that the injunction before us is equiva- 
lent to saying, ‘Ye have seen the man- 
ner in which f appeared and spake with 
you from heaven. Ye yourselves are 
witnesses that no manner of similitude, 
no visible figure or form, nothing which 
could be represented by an}* pictorial or 
sculptured semblance, entered into the 
scenery that then struck your senses. 

; Therefore : do . not . think : of embodying 
your conceptions of me in a material 
image. Do not dishonor and degrade 

■ me by dividing my worship with that, 
: of gods of silver or of gold. I will have 

no participation with images or idols, 
the work of your own hands.’ 

23 , Ye shall not make with me gods, 
’See. Hob. iatimfl, 

itti , correctly rendered, ye skull not 
; make with, me; i. c. ye shall not make 
to worship in conjunction with me; 
plainly implying that this could not he 
done without making them rivals with 
him. The Chal, has however ‘befne 
rac ;* and this seems to be occasionally 
the force of the equivalent particle 
im. Thus, Est. 7. 8, ‘ Then said the 
lviu-j*, \\ T< he ’ere- nho iV* 

fore me ( *1 £ 2? . immi ) t n \ the house F So ■ 
2 Sam. 6. 7, ‘And then he died hy Ike 
ark im aron) of God/ com- 

pared with the# parallel expression, 1 
Citron. 13. 30, ‘And there he died before 

gods of silver and of, gold is plainly 
meant idols made of those materials, 
although in accommodation to popular 
usages of speech he dignifies them u iih 
the title o Y gods. Tims the Israelites 
when they made the gulden calf in the 

■ wilderness (which in Ads, 7. 43, is ex- 
! prejssly termed an idol), are said Ex 

I 32, 8, 31, to have ‘xnbde them gods of 
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CHAPTER XX. 


24 H Ail altar of earth thou shaft come an to thee, and 1 will n bless 
make unto me, and shall: sacrifice thee. '• 

thereon thy barm-offerings; and 25 And off thou wilt make me an 
thy peace-offerings, i thy sheep, altar of stone, thou shalt not build 
and thine oxen: in all *« places it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up 
where 1 record my name 1 will thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted 

1 Lev. 1, 2. -i I tout. 12, f), H, 21. & M. £3. H. 

& 10. 0 , 11 . a- 20. 2. i Kim'S "8. * U. 3. . O-V 

2 Ouron. 0. 0. *7. JO. & 1& 13. Kzra 6. 12. » Gen. 13. 2. Deut. 7. 13. o Dent. 27. 5. 

.sen , i.^. Fs. ,4. ht. >. 10. 12. . Josh 8. til. 

gold,’ and the idols or images of the goodness to the offerer. The English 
Philistines. 2 bam. 5. 21: I Chron. 14. vender might suppose, from the present 
12, are called their ‘ gods. 5 The words rendering, ‘ peace-offerings , 1 9 that they 
of this verse are a virtual repetition of were oblations presented for the purpose 
the second commandment, and point oi securing peace or reconciliation with 
to that sin to which God foresaw the God ; hut this was the design rather of 
peculiar addictedness of his chosen peo- the 4 burnt-offerings, » which Were strict- 
pie. Their whole subsequent history ly propitiatory in their nature, whereas 
shows us that idolatry was their be- the 1 peace-offerings’ were merely eu» 
setting iniquity, and consequently that chari&tical. For the use of the word 
against which of all others they most < peace, Mu the sense of 4 welfare, 7 see 

HriMM t > he put upon their guard. If on Gc-n. 21). <3. i In all i.uces 

1 “ it0 v.-orship of the true God were / rrf „ r / n y mi . r. II. h. 

col r-q'.ed. every thing would be sure to jTijfc azkir efh shemi, 'make mu 
go^ wrong. name to be remembered . dial. ‘In every 

,v4. An alia r oj earth thou shalt make, place where I shall make my Glory to 
&v ff This was a temporary regulation, dwell. 5 Gr. ‘Where I shall 'name* my 
having respect, to such occasional altars named The meaning is, in all places 
as were erected on special emergencies, which T shall appoint for the eelohra- 
ol which see instances, Jt;dg. 6. 24. — tion of my name, few the performance ' 
.13.10. 1 Sam. 7. 17. They were mane of mv worship. 

by heaping up a quantity o r earth, and 25.’ Thou shall not build it of hewn 
cohering it wth green turf. As God stone. The reason of this probably 
designed to have the worship of his was, that carved and wrought, stone 
people eventually concentrated at one usually expressed some kind of similU 
place. he would not allow the rearing I tude or image which, might turn 1o an 
of altars of durable materials or finished j occasion of superstition : besides that 


•auie materials or mustied occasion of superstition ; besides that 
workmanship elsewhere, lest his main they would be apt to be of a more 

purpose should be frustrated. IT Shall durable nature, and therefore more ea» 

sacrifice thereon — thy peace-offerings, sily converted to monuments of idol- 
bleb. shelamcka, lit. pay-offer- airy. It is possible, moreover, that this 

ings, compensations, retributions, pad- might be forbidden to the Israelites, m 
deal ions, from ££’3 shalam , to -make up, opposition to the practices of thehea- 
to make good, restore, repay, and thence then, who built their altars of hewn 
to -make up a difference , to effect a re.- stones, and by having them curiously 
e<meila f ion, to be at peace. In fins case wrought and adorned, rendered them 
i.he idea, would perhaps be better con-, more attractive as places of worship 
toyed by the phrase 4 welfare-offerings, 5 —IF If thou lift t/ thy tool upon it 
or ‘ thauk-offeriiigs/* i. e. offerings eli- thou hast -polluted it. Not that the tool 
sited by a grateful sense of the div ne it elf had the power of pollution, but 
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EXODUS. 
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26 Neither shall thou go up by 
steps umo mine altar, that thy 


the work was polluted or defiled by be- 
ing done contrary to the express com- 
mand of heaven. 

26. Neither shatt thou go up by steps, 
&c. The reason is subjoined. As the 
garments of the priests were long and 
flowing, their ascending a flight of steps 
might indecorously expose their per- 


nakedness be not discovered there- 
on. 


sons. The ascent to the altar of the 
tabernacle was therefore undoubtedly 
by a gentle slope, and a still farther 
precaution against the inconvenience m 
question was afterwards adopted in she 
kind of garments prescribed to the 
priests. 



As this Is a term, of very frequent occurrence m the Notes composing the 
present work, and one conveying a meaning of vast importance to the rttrht ex- 
position of numerous passages in the Scriptures, we have concluded to devote a 
ihw supplementary pages to its elucidation. Whatever impressions of the in- 
trinsic moment of the subject the reader may have received from our previous 
allusions to it, we have no doubt they will be materially deepened by the results 
of the critical enquiry upon which we now enter. If' it were merely a point of 
curious antiquarian research, of the sunte class with the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
or even the monumental records of the chosen people themselves, we should 
deem its claims upon our attention comparatively slight. But involving, as we 
are persuaded it does, an important clue to the true nature of the divine, manu 
festations recorded in the Old Testament, and their relation to the* person and 
character of Christ, we know of no theme m the whole compass of revelation 
that more imperiously demands to be investigated. It is not possible indeed 
that our present limits should allow of full justice being done to the discussion, 
but we may still be able to present it in a somewhat more prominent light than 


1 will mate my Shekimk to dwell there in glory.* Ps. 85. 10, 4 His salvation i» 
nigh them that .fear him, that glory may dwell in our land.* This is 'distinctly 
explained by Aben Ezra as meaning that the Shekinah m iv be established ia. 
the land. .AA : . 

It would b$ easy to multiply passages to the same ellect ad libitum, for even 
the voluminous citations of Buxtorfdo not embrace a tithe of the examples ol 
the usage, which may be drawn from the Pentateuch alone-, it. is the current' 
phraseology of the Chaldee Paraphrases wherever in our version we meet wim 
any intimation of a visible display of the divine glory. Indeed the terms Glory* 
and ‘Shekinah’ are evidently recognised by the TargumUts as convertible terms. 
These writers, it is well known, were Jews, and on this point v.c have no rea- 
son to doubt that they have transmitted, with singular fulness and accuracy, the 
traditions of their fathers from the earliest periods of the ancient economy. 
Still we should make comparatively little account of this, were it not that their 
interpretations on this head distinctly accord with the results which we obtain 
from a strict investigation of the sacred text itself. In fact, without designing it, 
vhey have yielded a most important testimony to the truth of the New Testa- 
ment doctrine respecting the Messiah, as will appear more clearly from the 
sequel of these remarks, f ■ 

In coining now to a more close examination of the subject of the Shekinah, we 
are met at the outset by an apparont discrepancy in the scriptural statements rel- 
ative to the divine manifestations. On the one hand, we have a tolerably numer- 
ous class of texts speaking the language that follows ; John, 1. IS, ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time.’ Col. 1. 15, ‘Who is the image of the invisible Go dJ 
1 Tim. 1. '17, ‘Unto the king eternal, immortal, invisible t the only wise God/ 
1 Tim. 6. 16, ‘Who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto ; whom no man hath seen nor can see 6 Declarations like these 
establish it as an unquestionable truth, that God is a spirit, pure, incorruptible, 
immaterial, and in his own nature absolutely incapable of becoming an oljeet of 
corporeal vision. This is to be. maintained as a radical truth, not only of revela- 
tion, but of reason. But then on the other hand what cun he mere explicit, as 
far as the letter is concerned, in affirming some kind of visibility of the Deity, 
than the following passages? Ex. 24. 9 — 13, ‘Then went up Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihn, and seventy of the ciders of Israel ; and they saw the Gad of 
Israel , and under his feet was, as it were, &t\ — And upon the nobles of the chil- 
dren of Israel he laid not his hand; also they saw God , and did cat ami drink J 
So likewise at the delivery of the Law from mount Sinai Jehovah was in smik* 
sense certainly visible; for he announces to Moses, Ex. 39. II, that 4 rn ’he third 
day he would come down in the sight of all the peopled And in specking 
of this event afterwards, Deut. 4. 12, in an address, to Israel, he says. ‘Jehovah 
talked with you face to face in the mount out of the midst of the tire. The same 
is affirmed of Moses in person, Ex. 33. 31, ‘And the Lord spake unto Mo&es./hce 
to face* as a man speaketh unto his friend,* In like manner the prophet Isaiah 
says of himself, eh. 0. 1, ‘ In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also tki Lord 
sitting upen a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple;' and 
chapter Walk me Uhrl umimdoiie— . 

'or mine eyes have seen the Kings the Lord of Imted 
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How then are these modes of speech to be reconciled ? Their apparent con* 
tranely shews at least with what confidence the book of God appeals to our 
reason on the ground of the general evidence of its origin, exhibiting its it does 
such examples of literal selfcconflict in particular passages. A work of impos- 
uire could not afford to be thus seemingly indifferent to appearances. In the 
case before us it must be confessed, that there is something of a problem to be 
solved fay the interpreter of the sacred test, and yet he cannot be long in coming 
to the conclusion, that the object seen could not be Got! in his essence, but some 
symbol, sign, token, or medium, through which he was pleased, in a unique and 
peculiar maimer, to manifest his presence. Such an object was the Shvkirmh, 
which appears to have been a concentrated glowing brightness, a preternatural 
splendor, enfolded by a dark cloud, except when occasionally some faint glimpses 
oj the imprisoned radiance were disclosed. Probably no word is so well suited 
to express this overpowering effulgence as the term ‘glory/ and this is, in fact, 
tue very term employed in repeated instances for the purpose. Whether this 
visible object, however, was in philosophical strictness material or immaterial, 
we hold it to be impossible to determine. For aught that appears to the eon. 
trary, it may have been a substance homogeneous with the glorified bodies of 
Christ and his saints. 1 ndeed , so far as we can judge from the specimen afforded 
at the scene of the transfiguration, this appears to us an entirely probable sup- 
position. But however this may be, let it suffice that it was something which 
came within the cognizance of the senses. It was a supernatural something 
which could be seen, and was seen ; and it was moreover something which God 
saw fit to constitute as the special indication of his presence. In this, however, 
we are not to conceive of the omnipresent Jehovah as foregoing the ordinary 
conditions of his being, or circumscribing his infinity within assignable limits. 
As he is every where present, and incapable of being otherwise, we cannot con- 
sider him, physically speaking — if the term may be allowed — as really any more 
present in the Shekiuah than in any or every other point of the universe, which 
his inscrutable nature pervades. Yet nothing prevents us from supposing that 
he may have affixed to some sensible and miraculous phenomenon a special sig- 
mfieancy as a medium of manifesting his will or agency to his creatures. Such 
a medium is usually in scriptural diction termed ‘an Angel/ and this fact affords 
a due to the solution of a multitude of passages where mention is made of the 
‘Angel of the Lord.* It is wholly unnecessary in many of these texts to suppose 
the presence of any created spiritual intelligence whatever. The visible, phe- 
nomenon was the angel, and that only* This phraseology is peculiarly applicable 
to the Shekiuah, which by way of eminence is again and again so denominated, 
as appears from the Note on Ex, 32. 34. Nothing is more common, moreover, 
in the ancient versions, than to meet with the phrase, ‘Angel of Jehovah/ as 
equivalent to this visible representative of Jehovah. While therefore we are not 
so to think of the Shekinah as if God were really contained in it in any sense, in 
which we do not at the same time suppose him to be contained in every other ob- 
ject in the universe, and in every other portion of space, we are still to believe 
that he might, and that he did, in a sovereign manner, connect the manifestation 
of his peculiar presence with this sensible symbol. It can scarcely be necessary 
here to repeat, that whatever spiritual presence was associated with the visible 
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person appearing, the whole worship of the church will then be given to that 
person or spirit directly and immediately, and not to the one God of Israel, and 
the Most High. And in this sense, as I apprehend, the whole religious service 
oi the church must have been an express contradiction to the chief and principal* 6 
doctrine ol the Jewish religion, and indeed of all true religion natural as well as 
revealed. The worshippers of God, under the Jewish dispensation, seem very 
sensible of this truth, and often express how highly they were concerned never 
to dissent from it, or to worship any other than the one true God, on any pre- 
tence whatever. And yet throughout the whole of this dispensation all then 
prayers and their whole worship were addressed to the Shekinah, or to the person 
who appeared in it, though they never once give the least intimation, on any oc- 
casion, that the person appearing was properly an angel, and not the Most High. 
So that if the person appearing in the Shekinah was only an angel, or any other 
being than the Supreme God himself, it would seem that the whole worship of 
the church, for two thousand years together, was offered to one object, besides, 
and against the intention of every worshipper, and against the chief fundamental 
doctrines and rule of their religion/ We are brought, therefore, so far as we 
can see, irresistibly to the conclusion, that it was the Great Jehovah, the one 
living and true God, who appeared in the Shekinah, and who through that me- 
dium manifested his presence and communicated his will to the chosen people. 

A point of equal interest and importance now invites our attention, viz., to 
determine the relation borne by the Shekinah to Christ. The opinion has long 
since become a doctrine in the Christian church, that the theophames recorded 
in the Old Testament were in some sense to be referred to the Son of God, an* 
ticipating in this way his future manifestation in human flesh as the great Me- 
diator between God and man. Still it must be confessed that a very considerable 
degree of vagueness has marked the views which have been entertained on this 
subject. It seems not to have been distinctly apprehended in what character 
precisely the Messiah is to be regarded in those manifestations. Was it the 
human or the divine nature which went to the constitution of his glorious per- 
son, that was made sensibly present on those occasions? If the former, how is 
this to be reconciled with the fact, that his human nature did not exist till he was 
born at Bethlehem of the virgin? If the latter, then we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that Chris tbs godhead was Jehovah’s godhead; that his divinity was 
absolutely identical with that of the Supreme God, whom we have already 
shown to have been exclusively concerned in these remarkable appearances* 
This, we have no question, is indeed the fact, and on this ground we are satis- 
fied that an irrefragable argument may be built in proof of the real and es- 
sential deity of the Savior of men ; but it is our purpose to come at this conclu- 
sion through the avenue opened before us by the usus loquendi of the Scriptures 
and the Jewish church relative to the Shekinah. 

ho one at all conversant with the Chaldee paraphrases can have .{idled to no- 
tice, that besides ‘Shekinah,’ the title which they very frequently give to the ap« 
pearances of the divine being spoken of in the Hebrew records is rflfT'T 
-a unra da-Yekoral ?, which as the Greek language prevailed and acquired a fixed 
predominance, was translated ‘The Logos, or Word of the Lord.’ The She- 
fcinah as we have seen, was a sensible medium of the manifestation of the 
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divine presence arid the declaration of the divine will. An audible voice very 
frequently acuomp&C ied divisible apparition, and ;t* it was in fact the standing 
organ of communication between Jehovah and his covenant people through 
- nil the periods of the ancient economy, nothing would, be more natural than Unit 
it should come to he designated by the phrase -Word of the Lord./ or by way of 
eminence, ‘The Word J Words, either written or spoken, arc the established 
vehicle for conveying the thoughts and iet lings of one human being to another. 
The Shokinah, in like manner, by addressing the senses communicated the tie- 
signs and will of God to men. The two media answered the setae purpose and 
discharged the same office. How natural, therefore, ami how } roper, to call the 
Shekinah ‘ the Word of the Lord 5 ? Accordingly the evidence is superabundant, 
that this appellation, in reference to the Shekmah, was perfectly familiar u> the 
Jews at and before the Lime of our Savior; anti as used by their writers would 
convey ait idea entirely equivalent to that couched under the ordinary terms for 
the divine appearances above alluded to. Out of hundreds of instances, which 
might be adduced to this effect, we present the following in tube Haled form ; 
premising that in the right hand column, under the title * Chaldee,’ we give 
indiscriminately the renderings of Onkeios or Jonathan, as they may happen to 
be more or less pertinent to our purpose. 
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Wita tilts array of testimonies before us, it is impossible to question that 
the terra 4 Logos 7 or 4 Word’ is repeatedly employed as equivalent to the She 
kmah. But Jesus Christ is called by John the 4 Logos 7 or 4 Word. 7 < In the be* 
ginning was the Word, 7 &c. And have we not now obtained an adequate so 
lurioa to this title as applied to him, without going out of the bounds of the 
established Jewish usus loquendi? It is not indeed to be doubted, that ihe 
PhUonising fathers ol the church made a very early prey of this word and 
wrought it into the tissue of their mystic philosophy, as a personification of the 
divine Reason or Wisdom — u circumstance which has led commentators to see 
in John’s use of the term some profound allusion to the dreams and dogmas 
of the Gnostic heresy. But this, we conceive, is nothing else than reading 
inspired truth through heathen glasses. The meaning of any word or phrase, 
says Air. Upham (Let. on the Logos, p. S9), is f always to be sought, and can 
only be discovered, in. the sources from which its use originated. 4 Logos 7 is 
a Jewish expression. To the Jews must we go to ascertain its import. In- 
quirers and writers on this subject have, in general, failed to establish the true 
interpretation, by directing all their researches to the heathen systems in which 
the (term) Logos is used, instead of descending beyond them to the Hebrew 
Theology, from which they borrowed it. 5 With the due before us, we are 
enabled without difficulty to explain this title as appropriated to Christ. He 
was ‘The Word’ iu the most emphatic and preeminent, sense. He was the 
great organ of communication between heaven and earth. He was the divine 
Declarer ol his Father’s purposes of grace anti redemption to lost men. Indeed, 
there can be no doubt, that gll previous divine communications and appear- 
ances were prospective, preparative, and preiutimative in their scope, pointing 
to him who was subsequently to come forth from the bosom of the Godhead 
and tabernacle or shekinize in our nature as the incarnate 4 Word. 5 Accord- 
ingly we are told by the apostle, Hob. 1. I, that 4 God w ho at sundry times and 
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in the flesh.’ < In him was to dwell all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.-* And 
v. e shall have no difficulty in interpreting those lolly predicates of him tvhich. 
we find in the proem of John’s gospel, if we hear in mind that the same or 
equivalent language is unreservedly used in the Old Testament of the Shekinah, 
the ‘Word* of that dispensation. Under the dictation of the Holy Spirit, the 
august titles Jehovah, Jehovah God, Jehovah of Hosts, Angel of the Presence, 
&e., are agaiu and again applied to the visible symbol of the Shekinah, and all 
*he ads and attributes proper to the Supreme God, the Creator of the world, and 
the object of all religious worship, most freely ascribed to it. So truly then as 
the Shekinah of the earlier economy is identified with the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament, and the ShoUinah is the same as * The Word ’ that was made flesh, 
so truly is Jesus Christ also the Jehovah of the inspired Scriptures, ‘God over ail 
am! blessed for ever. 7 . 

To those who may be desirous of extending their inquiries on this subject, the 
following works will be found replete with interesting views and reasonings:—*' 
Lowmnn’s Three Tracts on the Shekinah ; Allis’s Judgment of the Ancient 
Jewish Church against the Unitarians ; Ben Mordecai’s Letters; and the Rev. 
C. W. Upham’s Letters on the Logos. With several of the conclusions of this 
latter gentleman we find it impossible to coincide, but we feel no hesitation, 
nevertheless, in awarding to his little volume on the Shekinah and the Logos 
the praise of an elaborate and candid research into the whole subject, and of an 
able comparative estimate of the lights thrown upon it by sacred and ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. But the theme is one of sufficient importance to demand a far 
more extended investigation than it has ever yet received. We are persuaded it 
is destined to furnish a key to the solution of some of the profoundest mysteries 
of revelation. Among English commentators we know of no one, except Patrick 
who seems to have had any adequate idea of what is really involved in the re- 
corded theophanies of the Old Testament. 




